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SCOTLAND; 


GLASGOW. 

TTNTF.NDING  to  return  to  Edinburgh  by  the  way 
la  of  Ghfgow ;  I  did  not,  upon  this  occafion,.fpend 
much  time  in  examining  the  ciirio Cities  of  this  opu¬ 
lent  commercial  city.  I  had,  once  before,  paffed  a. 
few  days  in  Glafgow.  The  kindnefs  of  friends  had 
made  me  acquainted  with  many  of  thofe  things 
which  were  moft  remarkable  about  it.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  greatly  altered  and  enlarged  fmee  that  period- 
But,  it  might  be  better,  I  fuppofed,  to  furvey  its 
improvements  upon  my  return. 

Oxr  fentiment  which  I  felt  upon  finding  myfelf 
again  in  a  great  town,  was  fuch,  that  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  it.  At  light  of  the  fpacious  and  bufy 
Erects,  the  frequent  fhops,  the  crowded  market¬ 
places,  the  carefully  dreffed  men  and  women,  me- 
thought,  I  felt  myfelf  again  at  home.  Here  every 
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convenience  of  life  might  be  cafily  obtained.  I  had' 
lately  travelled  through  regions  which  were  deiti- 
tute  of  many  of  the  moll  grateful  of  thofe  conveni- 
encies.  Here,  a  perfon  might  have  fo  much  gene¬ 
ral  fociety,  as  to  leave  him  little  defire  for  the  rare 
pleafures  of  frank,  eafy,  unfufpicious  convcrfe,  or 
for  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  generous  friendlhip  and 
virtuous  love.  In  the  wild  feenes  which  I  had  left, 
there  was  little  to  foothe  the  wounded  fpirit, — little 
to  give  a  relifh  to  life,  after  the  once  open  and  Am¬ 
ple  heart  had  experienced  the  perfidy,  the  ingrati¬ 
tude,  the  inhumanity  of  men.  Here,  there  was 
enough  to  bufy  the  mind,  and  enough  to  keep  de¬ 
fire  awake,  and  to  expel  care  from  the  bofom,  al¬ 
though  not  an  eye  fhould  meet  you  with  a  glance  of 
kiadnefs,  and  not  a  countenance  fhould  feem  te 
fay,  ‘  This  is  the  face  of  a  wcll-wiflier.’ 


Such  were  the  reflcclions,  partly  melancholy,  and 
partly  plsafmg,  which  arofe  in  my  mind,  as  I  retired  to 
reft  on  the  evening  on  which  I  had  readied  Glafgow. 
The  nccciTary  tranfaclion  of  foine  bufinefs  detained 
me  here,  all  the  following  day.  On  the  Tuefdav,  I 
left  Glafgow,  and  continued  my  excuriion  towards 
Hamilton :  my  purpofe  being,  to  vifit  Galloway, 
and  to  return  to  Glafgow  through  Ayr-Ihire. 
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From  Glasgow  to  Lismahagow. 

It  was  towards  the  afternoon  when  I  left  Glafgow.o 
Here,  too,  as  when  I  had  entered  this  city,  on  a 
different  quarter,  I  obferved  the  town  to  decline 
gradually  into  the  country, — not  to  be  divided  from 
it  by  an  abrupt  line.  The  roads  are  excellent.  They 
were  crowded  with  paffengers  on  foot  and  liorfe- 
back,  and  with  carriages  of  various  defcriptions. 
The  wctncfs  of  the  feafon  had  indeed  rendered  them 
deep :  but  this  was  not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the 
roads,  as  of  the  feafon.  From  the  road,  as  I  pro¬ 
ceeded,  I  faw  one  of  the  raoft  picturefque  tracts  of 
level  country  I  had  ever  furveyed.  A  good  many 
decent,  with  fome  fplendid  gentlemen's  houfes  are 
fcnttcrcd  over  it.  The  furface  of  the  ground  is,  in 
many  places  ornamented  with  belts  and  clumps  of 
planting ;  and  even  with  larger,  and  more  regular 
tracts  of  wood.  Coal-pits  and  quarries  of  iimeftone, 
with  fmoking  lime-kilns  are  to  be  feen,  here  and 
there,  over  the  country.  I  he  fields  were  not  yet 
cleared  of  their  corn,  but  it  ftood  at  leaft  almoft 
every  where  in  the  Ihock  ;  and  while  its  appearance 
in  that  condition,  at  io  late  a  period  in  the  feafon 
might  indeed  awaken  a  train  of  unpleafmg  reflec¬ 
tions, — it  however  gave  the  fceces  a  richer  and  lefs 
A  2  bare 
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bare  afpcft  than  they  muff  othenvife  have  exhibited. 
Hedges  divided  the  fields.  The  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  fufficiently  varied  by  fwclling  knolls.  F ancy 
naturally  drove  to  clothe  it  in  the  gayer  colours  of 
fpring,  of  hummer,  and  of  opening  autumn,  and  in 
the  effort  gave  little  lefs  amufement  to  the  mind, 
than  if  I  had  been  actually  furveying  the  realities 
which  flic  attempted  to  picture  out. 

One  remain  of  antiquity  which  I  bad  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  remarking  from  the  highway  was  Both- 
wcll-Caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  have  ft  ill  an  air  of 
majefty  to  remind  the  beholder  of  its  ancient  flrcngth 
and  grandeur.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  fiyle  of 
building,  as  the  old  caflles  of  Wales.  Its  walls  were 
fixty  feet  high :  they  are  fifteen  in  thicknefs.  k 
Rands  clofe  upon  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  upon  a 
rocky  foundation.  At  one  time,  the  maffy  wall 
crufned  the  rock ;  and  large  fragments  of  the  wall 
and  the  rock  fell  down  together  into  the  Clyde, 
Oppofite  to  Botlnvell-Caftle,  upon  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  Hand  the  ruinous  remains  of  the  Priory  of 
Blantyre,  the  property  of  Lord  Blanty  re.  This  Priory 
appears  from  hiftoric  documents,  to  have  been  found¬ 
ed  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was 
dependent  upon  the  monaftery  of  Jedburgh,  Upon 
the  abolition  of  the  Romifh  Religion  in  Scotland  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Walter 
Stuart, 
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Stuart,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  who  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century  created  Lord  Blantyre. 

The  foil  of  this  tract  of  country  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  :  commonly,  a  clay,  or  a  loam  ;  in  fome  places 
molly.  In  this  vicinity  are  a  fulphureous,  mineral 
fpring  or  two.  At  fome  diftance,  on  the  banks  of 
Calder-Water,  are  great  quantities  of  iron-ltone 
rich  in  metal,  which  are  dug,  and,  at  a  furnace  near 
Glafgow,  wrought  into  pig-iron:  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  receiving  for  the  iron-fcone  at  the  rate 
of  lixpencc  a  ton.  Thofe  iron-ltones  are  faicl  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  many  of  them,  imprdlions  which  feem  to 
have  been  made  by  leaves,  trunks,  or  branches  of 
various  trees. 

Bothwell-Castle  is  well  known  to  have  been 
a  feat  of  the  ancient  Douglafies,  in  their  days  of 
feudal  fplendour.  Strong  as  it  was,  they  trufted 
not  entirely  to  its  ftrength  for  their  fecurity.  Be¬ 
tween  Bothwell-Caftle  and  the  Priory  of  Blantyre, 
there  was  a  fecret  fubterraneous  paffage,  running 
under  the  bed  of  the  Clyde.  By  this  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  caftle,  at  leaft  the  tenderer  part  of 
them,  could  retire  in  time  of  danger  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  fanctity  of  a  religious  eftablifli- 
ment  afforded,  in  thofe  days  of  barbarifm  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  A  handfome,  large,  new  houfe  has  been  built. 
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at  a  fmall  diftance,  by  the  prefent  Lord  Douglas,  In 
a  fituation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  and  of 
the  ancient  caftle. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  river  Avon  which  has 
Its  fources  in  the  parilhes  of  Avondale  and  Galfton, 
meets  the  Clyde.  The  meeting  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  furrounding  fcenery  have  been  finely  cele¬ 
brated  by  Mifs  Hannah  Williams,  in  a  fweet  little 
ode,  inferted  in  her  novel  of  Julia. 

This  is  truly  a  fine  tract  of  country.  The  near 
peighbourhood  of  a  city  fo  large,  fo  populous,  fo 
bufy,  and  fo  flourifliing  as  Glafgow,  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  foil,  the  abundance  of-  ufeful  foflils, 
and  the  fpreading  fpirit  of  manufacture,  are  circum- 
fiances  all  confpiring  to  promote  the  population,  the 
induftry,  and  the  wealth  of  thefe  places. 

We  palled  by  Both  well-bridge,  where  was  fought, 
in  the  laft  century,  a  ftraggling  battle,  between  the 
Covenanters  and  the  King’s  troops.  The  event 
of  the  battle  is  well  known  to  have  been  ruinous  to 
the  affairs  of  the  former.  Thfoe  who  fell,  were  by 
their  brethren,  accounted  martyrs.  The  fame  bridge 
celebrated  in  the  ftory  of  that  battle,  ftill  Hands. 
The  Clyde  is  not  here  navigable.  But,  when  fwel- 
ied  by  rains,  this  river,  as  well  as  the  Avon,  fpreads 
a 
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a  Taft  body  of  water  over  its  banks.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1782,  the  Clyde  rofe  fixteen  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level ;  overflowing  a  great  tract  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  affuming  the  magnificent  aft 
peel  of  an  arm  of  the  fea. 

We  were  now  within  the  parifli  of  Hamilton,  and 
drew  ■  near  to  the  town  of  the  fame  name.  The 
Avon,  the  Clyde,  and  feveral  ftreams  divide,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fertilize  this  diftrict.  The  level  of  the  fur- 
face  is  finely  diverfified.  The  banks  of  the  ftreams 
arc  often  decorated  with  wood.  Salmons,  trouts,, 
pikes,  perches,  roaches,  lampreys,  eels,  and  floun¬ 
ders  abound  more  or  Ids  in  the  rivers.  Fine  black 
cattle  are  fed  in  the  fields.  Wheat,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  and  barley  are  the  crops  raifed.  Potatoes 
are  here,  as  ellewhcre  through  Scotland  a  favourite 
and  plenteous  article  of  culture,  and  of  food.  The 
paftures  have  been  improved,  too,  by  the  fowing 
of  graffes  richer  and  more  nourifhing  than  the  na. 
tive  fward. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  handfomeft, 
of  Smaller  towns  in  Scotland.  It  contains  about 
three  thoufand  and  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  Of, 
thefe  about  four  hundred  may  be  weavers.  Cabinet 
tnd  carpenter  work  of  various  forts  is  made  here. 
The  tanners  are  confiderable  j  and  drefled  leather  is 
carried 
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carried  from  Hamilton  to  the  London  market ;  the 
raw  hides  being  firft  purchafed  from  Glafgow  and 
from  Ireland.  No  fewer  than  an  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  {hoes. 
The  manufacture  of  ftockings  on  frames,  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  four  and  twenty  hands.  A  manufac¬ 
ture  of  thread- lace  has  been  long  carried  on  here. 
Through  the  fluctuations  of  fafnion,  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  declined.  But,  the  late  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton 
and  Argyle  turned  her  attention  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  this  manufacture ;  brought  up  to  it  at  her 
own  expence,  twelve  orphan  girls ;  and  patronized 
the  ufe  of  the  lace,  fo  as  to  revive,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  that  fpirit  with  which  it  had  been  formerly 
made  here.  It  is  again  declining.  The  chief  em¬ 
ployment,  however  of  the  women  of  Hamilton  and 
its  environs,  has  long  been  the  fpinning  of  linen 
yarn.  Large  parcels  of  this  yarn  were  formerly  ex¬ 
ported  from  Hamilton  to  Ireland:  but  the  Irifli  have 
fmee  learned  to  fpin  for  their  own  manufactures. 
Hamilton  races  arc  well  known  to  be  among  the  bell: 
frequented  of  our  animal  races.  In  confequence  it 
may  be,  that  the  manufacture  of  faddlcry  goods  has 
come  to  be  carried  on,  to  fomc  extent  here.  Li¬ 
nen  was  formerly  the  only  fpecies  of  cloth  produced 
by  the  weavers  of  Hamilton.  They  are  now  chiefly- 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glafgow,  in  work? 
ing  cotton  fluffs. 
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The  houfes  of  this  town  have  a  remarkable  air 
of  neatnefs.  I  have  mentioned  the  women  of  Dum¬ 
barton  as  har  ing  appeared,  in  my  eyes,  remarkably 
homely.  I  Hi  all  add  here,  that  the  women  of  Ha¬ 
milton  fcemcd  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fine  faces, 
handfomc  figures,  and  neatnefs  of  drdfs.  They  were 
of  the  middle  lizc ;  the  out  line  of  the  face,  a  fine 
oval ;  the  eyes  commonly  blue ;  the  hair,  fair,  or 
a  jfrlit  brown  ;  the  nofa  inclining  to  aquiline,  yet 
not  abfolutcly  fo ;  and  their  drefs  iy.d  a  neatnefs 
and  clea'.dineis,  more  pleafing  than  finery.  It  was 
not  limply  one  or  two  of  the  young  women  of  this 
place',  that  appeared  thus  charming.  Almoft  at 
every  door,  1  obferved  one  of  tlicfe  captivating  fe¬ 
male  forms  at  work,  as  I  puffed  huffily  through  the 
town. 


Here  is  a  good  inn,  well  kept  by  a  Mr  Clarke 
from  I  ondon.  He  is  an  obliging,  intelligent  man, 
but  has  not  a  little  of  the  air  of  a  groom,  a  boxer,  or 
■a  cnck-liglitcr.  As  a  burgh  of  Regality,  Hamilton 
pollc-lles  a  nrifon  and  a  town-houfe.  It  has  alfo  com¬ 
modious  buildings  for  market-places.  The  parift- 
church  i;  an  handlbme  building.  An  infeription 
over  the  gateway  of  an  old  lioufe  kill  ftanding  in. 
the  town  befpeaks  the  date  of  its  crecfion  to  have 
been  in  the  year  1533.  Hamikon-houk,  the  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  Hands  near  the  town.  The 
Vol.  II.  B 
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parts  of  tills  edifice  have  been  erected  at  different' 
periods.  That  which  is  moll  ancient,  appears  to  have 
been  finilhed  in  the  year  1591.  The  more  modern 
and  molt  confiderable  part  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  baft  century.  It  was  formerly  furrounded  by  the 
town.  But,  its  noble  polIeUbrs  have  by  degrees 
pulled  down  fuch  of  the  hov.fcs  of  the  town  as  Rood 
nearefe  to  the  palace,  and  have  given  Rich  a  direction 
to  the  plan  of  fuch  others  as  have  been  fince  built, 
that  the  palace  is  now  left  detached  from  the  town. 
The  buildings  of  the  palace  form  three  lidos  of  a 
quadrangle.  Several  of  the  rooms  arc  fpacious 
but  they  are  not  all  alike  well  furnifticd.  Of  the 
paintings,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  has 
been  highly  praifed  by  Connoiffcurs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  great  park,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
on  a  rock,  overhanging  the  weft  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  ftand  the  ruinous  remains  of  Cadzow-caftle, 
the  ancient  manor-houfe.  Cadzow  feems  to  have 
been  anciently  the  name  cf  the  whole  circumjacent 
diftrict.  Oppofitc-  to  theie  ruins,  and  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  Avon,  is  an  aitificial  ruin,  which 
was  built  about  the  year  1730,  after  a  defign  drawn 
by  the  elder  Adams,  and  intended  for  an  imitation 
of  the  caftle  of  Chatelherauit,  in  France,  the  name 
of  which  it  bears.  In  the  park,  near  thefc  ruins, 
are  fome  of  the  ftatclieft  oaks  in  Scotland.  With¬ 
in  the  prefent  century,  the  number  of  thefe  noble 
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■trees  has  been  greatly  diminifhed :  fome  having 
fallen,  through  the  decay  of  age.  Of  thofe  which 
yet  remain,  many  are  now  only  mutilated  trunks, 
di veiled  through  the  fame  decay,  of  the  fpacious, 
fpreading  boughs  which  once  {haded  them.  Some 
full  meafure,  in  girth,  upwards  of  27  feet.  Here, 
fo  late  as  the  year  1770  were  a  remnant  of  thofe 
white  cattle  with  black  or  brown  ears  and  muzzles 
which  were  once  common  in  Scotland.  Their  {Ly¬ 
nch  and  ferocity  cf  temper  rendered  them  trouble- ; 
fome  and  little  ufeful.  They  were  therefore  exter¬ 
minated  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  has  here  a  park  well  hocked  with  fal¬ 
low  doer. 

From  Hamilton  we  continued  our  journey  to¬ 
wards  Lifmahagow.  The  highway  was  hill  ex¬ 
cellent.  Turnpikes  have  been  erected  ar  proper 
diftances ;  and  this  road  is  kept  up  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  thofe  who  have  occaiion  to  travel 
it.  Near  Hamilton,  the  country  was  inclofcd  chief¬ 
ly,  and  the  fields  in  a  hate  of  cultivation.  As 
we  advanced,  however,  fome  wide,  level  tract-,  as 
well  of  brown  heath,  as  of  open,  neglected  green 
pahurc  appeared  i.n  either  hand.  Night  came  on. 
But,  the  iky  was  ferene:  And  as  the  road  was  good 
and  the  country  inhabited,  the  fhort  ride  we  had 
yet  to  take  by  night,  was  little  Ids  pleafmg,  than 
Be  it 
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it  might  have  been  by  day ;  had  it  not  been  that 
the  circumjacent  country  was  in  a  great  meafure 
hid  from  our  view.  As  we  drew  nearer  and  near¬ 
er  to  Liimahagow,  the  houfes  by  the  way-fidc,  feem- 
ed  to  exhibit  an  afpect  more  and  more  miferabie. 
And  for  the  laft  three  miles,  the  country  appeared 
to  be  entirely  uninclofed. 


LisMAEAc-oWy  and  1o  JT'fsr o.v, 

_At  Liimahagow,  I  was  entertained  by  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  Dr  Wharry.  Lifmahagow  is  a  village  of 
great  antiquity.  Here  was  anciently  an  abbey 
of  monks,  dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Kelfo.  The 
fituation  of  the  village  is  an  excellent  proof  of 
the  judgment  with  which  the  Romifh  Clergy  nfed 
to  chufe  out  fituations  for  their  religious  houfes. 
3t  hands  in  a  pleafant  vale,  on  the  bank  of  a  fine 
ftream,  and  is,  on  all  hands  well  flickered.  The 
ground,  too,  is  here  of  lingular  fertility.  And 
when  one  reflects  on  the  open,  uncultivated  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  fome  hundred  years  fince ;  it 
is  plain  that  the  good  monks  could  hardly  have  been 
then  placed  in  a  fite  more  pleafant,  more  fitted  to  af¬ 
ford  the  conveniencies  of  life,  or  more  fecure.  The 
parifh  of  Lifmahagow,  is  ftiil  a  collegiate  charge. 
And  I  believe,  the  firft  minifter  enjoys  one  of  the 
beft 
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belt  country  livings  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  - 
ancient  church  ftill  hands.  But,  I  did  not.obferve 
many  other  monuments  qf  antiquity  remaining 
here.  Mr  Wharry’s  houfe,  at  which  I  was  enter¬ 
tained,  hands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
above  the  village.  Hence  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
village,  of  the  vale  winding  above  it,  and  -of-  the 
country  fpreading  out,  beneath,  where  the  coun? 
try  fwells  partly  into  hills  rifing  flowly,  and  to  not. 
very  lofty  elevation,  and  in  part  fpreads  out  into  a 
plain  fufceptible  of  cultivation.  Within  this  land- 
fcape,  alfo,  hands  the  houfe  qf  Auchtafardale,  the 
feat  of  a  Mr  Moffman. 

From  Mr  Wharry’s  fon,  I  received  a  prefent  of 
fome  curious  petrifactions  which  he  had  collected, 
from  a  lime-quarry.  Among  thefe  were  the  petri¬ 
fied  vertebra  of  l'ome  animal,  the  fpecific  character- 
qf  which  I  could  not  guefs  at,  by  fo  flight  a  remain; ' 
the  two  valves  of  a  fmall  cockle-fhell,  ftill  clofe  and 
united ;  a  Angle  valve  of  another  cockle-fhell ;  with 
fome  petrified  teeth ;  and  various  other  petrified  a- 
nimal  remains.  Such  fpecimens  as  thefe  were,  in 
the  infancy  of  natural  hiftory,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  actual  converfion  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  animal  or  bodies — which  they  refembled, — into- 
flone.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  known,  that  no- 
fuch  unaccountable  and  extraordinary  converfions 

of 
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of  one  fubftance  into  another,  entered  into  the 
(economy  of  nature.  Ingenuity  conjectured,  and 
obfervation  confirmed  the  conjecture,  that  fuch 
curioully  modified,  lapideous  bodies,  muft  have 
been  formed  by  the  gradual  decompofition  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies  in  whofe  mould  they 
were  caft,  and  the  depofition  of  ftony  particles  in 
the  fpaces  which  thofe  animal  or  vegetable  bodies 
had  occupied.  The  famous  Lough  Neagh  in  Ire¬ 
land,  by  this  depofition  of  ftony  particles  lufpended 
in  its  waters,  gives,  within  a  certain  time,  a  ftone 
of  the  precife  form  and  dimenfions  of  any  piece  of 
wood  that  may  be  Said  to  putrify  in  it.  Calcareous 
Hones  are  known  to  derive  their  origin  from  the 
decompofition  of  certain  animal  fubftances,  juft  as 
fornc  other  foflils  are  formed  by  the  decompofition 
of  vegetable  bodies.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  then, 
that,  in  the  gradual  depofition  of  ftrata  of  calcareous 
matter  from  the  fufpenlion  of  their  particles  in  wa¬ 
ter,  animal  fubftances  not  yet  diffolved  might  be 
"unmerfed  in  the  forming  ftrata  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  :  In  this  fituation  they  might  be  diffolved,  by 
degrees :  But,  as  they  were  diffolved,  the  mould 
which  they  had  occupied,  would  be,  naturally,  filled 
up  with  thofe  loofe  calcareous  particles  which  were 
diffufed  around  them.  Such  are  my  notions  of 
thofe  petrifactions  which  we  find  efpecially  in  lime- 
quarrie-s 
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quarries ;  and  fucii,  I  believe,  is  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  theory. 

Next  morning,  I  took  leave  of  my  hofpitable: 
entertainer,  Mr  Wharry,  and  proceeded  onwards- 
towards  the  fources  of  the  Clyde. — At  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  Lifmahagow,  are  thofe  famous  cataracts 
of  the  Clyde, — the  Linns  of  Corra  and  Stonebyrcs , 
At  Corra  Lynn ,  the  Dream  is  precipitated  over  a 
rock,  down  a  perpendicular  height  of  an  hundred 
feet.  On  a  pointed  rock,  juft  oppoftte  to  where  the 
water  begins  to  fall  down  the  Deep,  ftand  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle  which  about  fifty  years  fince,  or  perhaps 
fomewhat  more,  was  inhabited.  When  the  torrent 
was  fwollcn  by  floods,  it  would  dafli  down  with 
fuch  violence  as  to  fhake  the  rock  and  the  caftle 
upon  it,  fo  that  water  in  a  glafs  was  fpilled  by  the 
concufiion.  Juft  under  this  awful  cataract  ftands  a 
miln,  the  wheel  of  which  feems  as  if  it  were,  every 
moment  about  to  be  dallied  in  pieces,  by  the  weight 
of  water  which  falls  upon  it. 

A  mile  farther  up  the  river  is  the  cataract  of 
Stone-byres,  perhaps  frill  more  ftrikingly  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  that  of  Corra.  The  walk  between  the 
two  is  beautifully  romantic.  The  rocks  rife  on  each 
fide,  to  the  height  of  an  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  They  arc  covered  with  wood.  The 
channel, 
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dianr.e!  is  of  folid  rock,  fometimes  worn  into  cavi¬ 
ties  by  the  force  of  the  water ;  which  is  compelled 
fcy  a  variety  of  obhacles  to  afl'ume  varied  directions 
in  its  progress :  and  forming  a  number  of  inferior 
cafcades.  Although  at  Stone-byres  Linn  the  water 
falls  from  an  elevation  greatly  inferior  to  that  at 
Corra,  yet  the  width  being  here  broader,  the  mafs 
more  diverfified,  the  eddies  more  turbulent  and  out¬ 
rageous  ;  this  cataract  is  perhaps  formed  to  imprefs 
the  imagination  with  Hill  deeper  awe  and  horrour 
than  the  former.  At  a  mile’s  diilance  from  thefc 
feenes  of  grandeur,  and  while  the  Water-falls  are  fiill 
hid  within  the  embofoming  woods,  a  thick  fmokc- 
like  mift  is  been  to  rife  over  it ;  and  nearly  the  hol¬ 
low  noiie  is  heard,  which  Runs  the  ears. 

Round  Lanark,  the  country  is,  in  a  conftdcrablc 
degree,  ornamented  and  cultivated.  A  part  of  the 
town-common  which  has  been  lately  alienated,  is 
likely  to  receive  great  improvement,  in  confequence 
of  the  alienation.  A  Cotton- work  has  been  lately 
erected  here  by  that  eminent  manufacturer,  Mr  Da¬ 
vid  Dak  of  Glafgow.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
a  greater  quantity  M  cotton-yarn  is  fpun  Ite-e  in  the 
week,  than  at  all  the  other  liml'ar  works  for  the 
fpinning  of  cotton,  that  have  yet  been  erected  in 
Scotland. 
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Sensible,  that,  by  travelling  ftraighl  along  the 
highway,  I  Ihould  be  enabled  to  form  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  Rate  of  the  country ;  I  a- 
railed  myfelf  of  a  crofs  road  at  no  great  diftance 
from  Lifmahagow,  and  by  that  wandered  over  the 
hills,  towards  Wefton.  Where  a  much  frequented 
highway  pafl’es  through  any  country,  the  houfes  by 
the  way-lide  are  commonly  neater,  and  the  fields 
better  inclofed,  and  more  carefully  decorated,  than 
in  the  interior  parts,  which  are  more  remote  from 
the  oblervation  of  ftrangers.  This'  is  in  part  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  advantages  which  a  road  opening  up  a 
country  gives,  to  promote  the  induflry  and  by  con- 
fequence  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants ; — and  partly 
arifcs  from  the  pride  which  the  gentlemen  of  a 
country  very  properly  and  reafonably  take  in  fliewing 
its  belt  face  to  ftrangers,  and  in  hiding  the  naked- 
nefs  of  their  land.  Not  malicioufly  to  fpy  the  na- 
kednefs  of  this  diftrict,  but  to  enjoy  its  diverfified 
feenery,  and  to  remark  its  real  condition,  did  I  turn 
from  the  highway. 

The  day  was  fair;  and  the  reapers  were  every¬ 
where  bufy  in  the  fields.  The  corn  was  nearly  all 
cut  down  ;  but  confiderable  quantities  Rood  in  the 
fhock ;  and,  as  appeared  to  me,  in  no  very  dry 
Rate:  and  that  which  was  yet  growing,  did  not 
feem  to  be  fully  ripe.  I  accofted  the  reapers,  as  I 

Vol.  II.  C  paffed 
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paffed  various  parties,  and  chcarfuliy  called  to  them 
to  be  bij y,  and  win  the  cum,  affoon  as  poffiblc. 
They  always  replied  with  that  civility  and  good-na¬ 
ture  for  which  the  peafantry  of  Scotland  are  every 
where  remarkable.  They  indeed  feemed  to  labour 
with  all  that  activity  and  earneltnefs  which  the  late- 
riefs  of  the  harveft,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
the  weather  required.  The  fields  appeared  to  me,  to 
be  awkwardly  divided,  and  ill-fenced.  The  arable 
ground  lay  immediately  around  the  different  farm- 
lioufes.  Beyond,  was,  in  every  farm,  feemingly, 
a  wide  tract  of  open  muir,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  patture  for-flieep  and  black-cattle. 

Travelling  thus  acrofs  the  country,  I  palled' 
near  by  one  farm-houfe,  in  the  parifli  of  Lifmaha- 
gow,  the  name  of  which  I  learned  to  be  the  moat. 
It  Hands  in  a  hollow  Immediately  around  is  a 
tract  of  bog  forming  ahnoft  one  contmued  quag¬ 
mire.  The  /reading  of  the  farm-houfe  with  the  of¬ 
fices,  is  on  a  mount  in  the  midlt  of  this  quagmire. 
As  I  approached  the  door  of  the  houfe,  to  aft  the 
way  onwards,  I  obferved  the  walls  of  the  ofiice- 
houfes,  to  be  ancient,  ftrong,  and  well-built,  as  well 
as  of  confiderable  extent.  Upon  a  more  minute 
furvey,  I  perceived  plainly,  that  they  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  fome  confiderable  old  caftie,  or  at  leaft- 
houfe -built  in  the  cafteiiated  fafiiion.  The  farmer, 
wh«t 
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who  was  an  obliging  and-  intelligent  man,  could 
give  me  no  information  concerning  the  antiquity  cf 
.thefe  remains,  or  the  time  at  which  the  caftle  had 
been  deferred  for  the  lowly  farm-hnufe  befide  it.; 
and  its  hails  converted  into  flails  for  horfes  and  oxen. 
It  fliould  feem  that  the  mount  on  which  thefe  re¬ 
mains  Hand,  J'.as  been  once  infulated,  either  natu¬ 
rally  or  artificially.  The  marlhy  ground  around  it 
has  been  once  a  natural  or  artificial  iake,  or  at  leaf!; 
a  moat.  But,  the  ftate  of  the  country  being  chan¬ 
ged  ;  our  Louies  affording  us  the  fecurity  of  caftles, 
without  the  -precautions  of  fortification  •,  the  fame 
lo  vnefe,  c-r  the  fame  inaccefiibility  of  fituation  being 
no  longer  preferred  among  us,  for  our  houfes,  the 
moat  has  been  deferted  by  its  original  inhabitants, 
and  from  being  perhaps  the  dwelling  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  has  fallen  to  be  the  humble  habitation 
of  a  farmer. 

In  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  in  thofe  countries  in  Af¬ 
rica  and  Afia,  which  were  anciently  famous  for 
population  and  opulence,  the  traveller  frequently 
■meets  with  fomething  fimiiar  to  what  I  found  here. 
He  finds  the  nobleft  monuments  of  antiquity  con¬ 
verted  to  the  bafeft  purpofes ;  hovels  erected  within 
the  difmantled  walls  of  palaces ;  the  pillars  wrought 
by  the  moil  exquifite  care  of  ancient  art,  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  meaneft  materials  in  the  ftructure  of 
C  -  fomc 
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fomc  wretched  edifice,  fcarce  fit  for  a  human  habi¬ 
tation  •,  and  the  trophies  of  the  conquerors  profaned 
by  the  hands  of  Caves.  Bui,  inch  object  fuggeft 
reflections  much  more  melancholy  than  are  inspired 
by  any  medleys  of  ancient  grandeur  and  modern 
meannefs  which  our  own  country  may  exhibit. 
ThoJ'c  mark  the  decline  of  civilization,  and  teach  the 
mind,  that  man  and  all  his  works,  in  all  their  per¬ 
fection,  are  fluctuating  and  tranfient ;  that  not  on¬ 
ly  does  barbarifm  yield  to  the  progrefs  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  refinement,  but  returns' often  to  triumph 
over  thefe,  and  fweep  them  away,  after  they  have 
attained  the  moft  fplendid  heights.  But,  when  in 
Britain  we  fee  the  defolate  ruins  of  feme  ancient 
caftle,  or  behold  the  remaining  monuments  of  that 
fyftcm  of  life  which  prevailed  among  our  fore-fa¬ 
thers,  converted  to  meaner  purpofes  thgn  thofc  to 
which  they  once  ferved : — We  cannot  avoid  reflec¬ 
ting  on  the  progrefs  which  civilization  and  facial 
happincls  have  made  among  us,  fmcc  the  days  when 
— moats  and  cattles,  for  inftancc,  were  nccefiary  to 
the  fecurity  of  families.  Happy  indeed  is  the  change 
which  has  removed  the  habitations  of  our  men  of 
fortune  from  the  iilet  and  the  mount  to  the  open 
lawn, — which  has  filled  up  our  moats,  and  broken 
down  our  drawbridges, — which  has  diminifhed  the 
thicknefs  of  our  walls,  and  enlarged  the  number, 
and  the  dimenfions  of  our  windows, — which  hag 
transferred 
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transferred  ornamental  architecture  from  the  priory 
and  the  cathedral;  to  the  villa  of  the  merchant  and 
the  fplendid  manfion  of  the  great  land-holder ! 

As  I  rode  on,  I  paffed  acrofs  a  wide  tract  of  muirs 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Broken-Crofs  Muir. 
The  origin  of  the  name  I  could  not  learn.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  level  of  this  trad  are  fuch  as  might  well  fit 
it  for  a  Icene  of  battle.  Although  now  bare,  and 
brown  over  with  heath ;  it  feems  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  a  forefi.  On  one  fide,  it  has  been  o- 
pened  and  cut  down,  for  a  good  way,  for  peats.  I 
rode  near  to  the  peat-brcaji,  and  could  obferve,  by 
the  pieces  of  wood  which  were  fcattcred  thick 
through  the  black,  peat-earth,  that  the  latter  muft 
undoubtedly  have  owed  its  formation  to  the  decay 
of  refinous  trees.  This  muir  has  been  once  a  pine 
foreft.  It  has  been  fuffered  to  decay,  unheeded,  by 
the  injuries  of  time,  when  our  anceftors  were  alike 
unqualified  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  various  advan¬ 
tages  which  abundance  of  wood  afforded,  or  to  turn 
to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  after  the  wood 
had  decayed  or  had  been  carried  away,  thofe  tracts 
over  which  forefts  had  originally  extended. 

Various  foolifu  enquiries  have  been  fuggefted 
concerning  the  origin  of  peat-earth,  or  mofs,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  I  have  heard  people  aik,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  peat-earth  did  not  grow  like  a  vegetable  ?  Only 
fimplicity  and  carelefs  obfervation  could  leave  it  pof- 
fible  for  any  perfon  to  elk  this  qneltion.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  peat-earth  appears  evidently  to  be  from  lig¬ 
neous  vegetables,  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  a  re- 
finous  character  ;  and  not  refuting  an  intermixture 
of  the  earth  formed  by  the  decay  of  herbaceous  ve¬ 
getables  ;  but  rejecting,  as  unfufceptiblc  of  combuf- 
tion  all  alloy  of  pure  earth,  of  whatever  fpecific 
character.  Beds  of  peat-earth  grow,  as  they  are 
augmented  by  the  decay  of  one  generation  of  ligne¬ 
ous  vegetables  after  another.  Of  any  other  growth, 
they  are  abfolutely  incapable.  In  almofl;  all  exten¬ 
sive  ftrata  of  mofs,  we  find  trunks  of  trees,  fome- 
times  frelh,  and  fometimes  fo  far  decayed,  as  to 
crumble  into  dull  between  the  fingers.  In  many 
places,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  lie  fo  thick  and  are 
fo  vaft  in  their  fize,  as  to  befpeak  evidently,  that 
they  once  formed  fiately  forefts  in  the  fame  fixa¬ 
tions.  As  in  limeftone,  the  forms  of  animal  bodies 
are  often  difti-ndlly  difcernible :  fo,  in  a  dried  peat, 
or  on  the  face  of  a  ftratum  of  peat-earth,  we  may 
obferve  frequently  the  remains  of  ligneous  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  remarkable  that  perilhable  bodies  of  all 
kinds,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  wonderful¬ 
ly  preferved,  if  depofited  deep  in  a  bed  of  this  earth. 
There  is  fomething  in  its  nature,  and  fomething  in 
the  nature  of  the  juices  with  which  it  impregnates 
watef 
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water  penetrating  through  it,  that  counteracts  pu- 
{refaction  with  fmgular  energy.  Human  bodies 
have  been  found  in  peat-moffes  in  a  hate  of  as  perfect 
prefervation,  as  if  embalmed  by  the  art  of  the  an- 
cient  Egyptians.  Moft  probably  the  wood  found  in 
ftrata  of  peat-earth,  would  have  been  reduced  to 
dull,  had  it  been  depolited  in  any  other  fituation. 
The  refill  of  the  wood  from  which  this  earth  is 
chiefly  formed,  may  be,  in  part,  what  gives  it  this 
preferving  quality.  A  mixture  of  other  juices,  fuch 
as  that  of  the  barks  ufed  in  tanning  leather,  may 
farther  co-operate  to  the  lame  eflecl. — 

Continuing  my  route,  by  a  very  indifferent 
parifli-road  over  this  moor ;  1  palled  near  by  a 
farm-houfe,  fiic  name  of  which  has  now  efcaped 
me ;  but  I  can  hill  recollect,  that  the  apparent  an¬ 
tiquity  of  fome  trees  which  grew  around  it,  and 
the  accumulation  of  the  earth  about  the  houl'e  and 
the  garden  convinced  me,  that  it  had  been  very 
anciently  inhabited.  When  the  earth  round  any 
cottage  or  farm-houfe  is  raifed  confiderably  above 
the  general  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  Hands, 
no  furer  proof  is  neceffary  of  its  having  been  long 
the  habitation  of  human  beings.  Through  the 
Weh  Highlands,  every  cottage  was  bare  of  trees ; 
and  even  more  confiderable  manfions  were  fheltered 
only  by  fbrubs,  or  trees  of  very  youthful  growth. 

The 
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The  earth  was  not  raifed  about  the  cottages  or 
farm-houfes  in  thefe  regions.  They  feemed,  every 
where,  ta  be  of  no  very  ancient  ereftion. 

From  the  farm-houfe  the  afpect  of  which  fug- 
gelled  thefe  conjectures,  I  proceeded  down  the  Ho¬ 
ping  fide  of  the  hill,  to  Doug/as-nvater.  Croffing  it 
by  a  ford,  I  rode  on  through  corn-fields  and  excel¬ 
lent  pafture-grounds ;  being  ftill  conducted  by  the 
road,  to  a  coalliery  at  a  place  called  Ponfsagb  Burn- 
foot.  The  workmen  were  bufy :  abundance  of  coals 
lay  around  the  pits :  near  them  Hood  a  row  of  huts, 
the  habitations  of  the  colliers.  Palling  clofe  by  the 
doors  of  thofe  huts,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hold¬ 
ing  feme  converfation  with  one  of  the  colliers’  wives  j 
who  Hood  at  her  door,  with  her  fiek  child,  in  her 
arms.  Among  other  enquiries,  I  alked  whether  the 
-  child  had  received  the  fmall-pox,  the  difeafe  of 
which  he  was  ill,  by  inoculation. — He  had  not. 
Nor  has  the  practice  of  inoculation  been  yet  efta- 
bliflied  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  good  woman 
would  have  thought  herfelf  ihockingly  criminal, 
had  file  intentionally  communicated  to  her  child, 
the  infection  of  difeafe. 

The  natural  riches  of  this  tract  of  country  feem  • 
to  be  great.  But,  induftry  has  yet  done  compar¬ 
atively  little,  tafie  hardly  any  thing  for  it.  The 
field's 
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Fields  are  not  regularly  divided.  The  fences  are 
paltry  walls  of  dry  ftone  which  a  hog  might  almolt 
overleap,  a  lamb  almoft  break  down.  Planting 
feems  not  to  be  thought  of,  except  immediately 
around  the  lioufes  'of  gentlemen.  The  agriculture 
feems  to  be  irregular  and  imperfect.  A  very  little 
care,  and  that  directed  by  iio  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  might,  in  fuch  natural  circumftances  improve 
to  all  defireable  perfection  of  imperfection.  '  I  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  Lord  Douglas,  the  landlord 
of  the  greater  part  of  this  country  is  fufficiently  de- 
iirous  to  promote  fuch  improvement.  The  hafte 
with  which  I  palled  through  this  country  rendered 
it  iinpouibie  for  me  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  Lord  Douglas.  But,  I  have  heard  his  farmers, 
mention  him  in  fuch  terms  as  to  convince  me,  that  he 
fees  the  neccfiity  of  preferving  the  pre-eminence 
which,  his  family  gained  by  warlike  exploits,  and 
by  the  generality  of  the  military  char  after; — by  lead¬ 
ing  in  thofe  arts  of  peace  which  though  anciently 
contemptible,  are  now  held  in  the  higheft  eftima- 
tion.— Indeed,  to  maintain  their  dignity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  our  Nobility  in  general,  will  now  do  well  to 
enter  .into  the  fpirit  of  the  country,  and  turn  their 
cares  to  its  improvement ;  as  their  anceftors  did,  in 
a  ruder  and  more  unfettled  age,  to  its  defence.-— 
To  be  brave  in  war,  and  magnificently  hofpitable 
in  time  of  peace— were  formerly  all  the  qualities 
Vol.  II.  .  D  1  ■  oeceffary 
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nccdlary  to  diftinguiih  a  nobleman.  But,  war  is  no 
great  bulinefs  of  lire  in  Europe.  Tlv; 
loukl  never  be  unpractifcd  in  the  arte 
.  never  un Gulled  in  the  policy  of  his 
at,  to  there  accompliflunents,  to  add  an 
:  with  the  mofc  dignified  and  important 
c,  and  an  afiiduity  to  promote  them, 
none  is  of  equal  dignity  and  utility,  or 
within  the  province  of  the  great  land- 
ncuuure.  By  promoting  this,  lie  may, 
■n  nimfcif,  and  augment  the  firength, 
>n,  and  the  opulence  of  his  country. — 
Let  me  add,  that  in  the  prd'ent  time,  there  is  an 
urgent  neccSsty  demanding  all  the  great  among  us, 
thus  to  difdugnifn  thcrafelvcs.  The  lower  orders 
have  begun  to  murmur  at  the  fight  of  their  luxuri¬ 
ous  opulence.  Their  murmurs  are  indeed  unrea- 
fonablc,  but  will  be  lets  fo,  if  the  great  fhall  volun¬ 
tarily  tio,  in  tncir  ipucre,  as  much  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  common  interefts,  as  want  urges  the. 


the  popula 


poor  to  c 


Coxtinuing  my  journey  through  Douglafdale, 
I  had  a  diftant  peep  of  Douglas-caftle,  and  paffed 
near  a  cottage,  the  name  of  which,  the  appearance 
of  the  foil  about  it,  and  fcveral  ancient  trees  fcat- 
tered  near,  befpoke  it  to  be  placed  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  an  old  foreft.  The  name  I  neglected  to 
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note;  but,  I  think,  it  was  IVood-houfe.  After  tins,  I 
was  directed  by  an  obliging  ftranger  to  crofs  over  the 
broad  fummit  of  a  lofty,  but  ilow’ly  riling  hill,  to  re- 
vain  the  highway.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  hill  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  convincing  proof  in  the  cxccfiive  cold 
which  I  felt  on  its  fummit.  It  was  grey  with  new 
fallen  fnow ;  a  fhallow  marfli  extending  over  almoft 
the  whole  of  it,  was  here  and  there  covered  with 
thin  ice;  my  fingers  were  benumbed,  and  my  limbs 
chilled  by  the  fudden  cold  1  was  here  expofed  to, 
more  than  I  remembered  them  to  have  been,  by 
any  blaft  that  I  had  ever  before  faced.  To  fuperfl- 
cial  obfervation  a  marlh  or  bafon  of  water  on  the 
fummit  of  a  hill  may  feem  a  f.range  phxnomenon. 
Yet,  it  is  a  phxnomenon  which  die  traveller  has 
often  orcahon  to  remark.  And  a  little  reliction 
will  cahlv  enable  ns  to  account  for  it.  Mills  and 
clouds  are  naturally  attracted  round  the  towering 
heads  of  mountains ;  the  vapours  railed  from  them 
arc  fooneft  condcnfed ;  From  the  lofticft  fit uat ions 
in  every  country  do  rivers  always  take  their  rite ; 
On  the  f:dcs  and  at,  bales  of  hills  are  iprir.gs  com¬ 
monly  lituate.  Thcl'e  facts  fnew,  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  great  refervoirs  of  water,  and  the  yreat 
agents,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  fun’s  efficiency, 
attract  it  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  to  the 
bofom  of  the  earth.  In  many  inflances,  the  form 
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and  ftructure  of  mountains  is  fuch,  lli.it  the  veal ct 
which  thev  attract  is  lpca'ily  conducted  away  to 
the  regions  lying  below  them,  in'others,  however, 
this  does  not  fo  readily  happen.  The  Is.tua.uon s  the 
exterior  form,  or  the  internal  ftructure  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  fuch  as  to  retain  in  equilibria  fome  conhder- 
able  portion  of  that  water  which  the  clouds,  from 
time  to  time,  depofite  in  its  bofom.  Hence,  as  cir* 
cumftances  vary,  in  fomc  cafes,  a  imall  lake  or  pond 
on  the  funnnit  of  a  mountain  ;  in  others,  a  marUv  -t 
and  in  others  fprings,  burning  up  on  the  iummit ; 
or  trickling  through  the  chinks  or  fearns  of  the 
rocky  fides. 

As  I  defeended  down  the  oppnfite  fide  of  this  lull, 
on  one  hand  a  tract,  wild  as  the  Weak  inks  of  Ar- 
gylelhire,  opened  before  me  ;  on  the  oilier  appear¬ 
ed  green  hills  and  cultivated  vales.  Turning  to  the 
highway,  I  met  trains  of  iknc-carts.  Here  and 
there,  as  I  advanced,  I  obfcruJ  qua:  ties  of  lime- 
ftor.e.  Round  the  farm-houfes,  where  the  ground 
was  cut  deep  by  the  trampling;  of  cattle,  a  great 
depth  of  fertile  foil  was  exhibited.  The  crops  of 
corn  (landing  partly  in  damp  {nocks  in  the  field, 
and  partly  conveyed  within  the  barn-yard,  were  of 
luxuriant  growth.  The  afpect  of  the  fields  was  now 
and  then  diverfilied  by  green  plats  of  turnips ;  and 
the  black  cattle  were  much  Ids  like  the  lean  kine  of 
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king  Fharoah’s  dream  than  thofe  which  I  had  lately 
oblerved.  This  was  near  to  the  village  of  Welton, 
and  low  upon  the  banks  pf  the  Clyde,  and  of  ano¬ 
ther  final!  river,  or  rather  rivulet  which  here  car¬ 
ries  its  tribute  into  the  Clyde. 

Procf.eeixg  along  the  fide  of  this  rivulet,  at 
i'ome  fniail  diftance  from  it,  I  oblerved  in  a  litua- 
tion  where  the  adjacent  plain  feemed  to  link  lower, 
and  to  fpread  its  level  extent  -wider, — two  of  thofe 
large  barrows  which  arc  among  the  moll  numerous 
monuments  of  antiquity  that  our  country  exhibits ; 
and  not  only  our  country,  but  aim  oft  every  region 
of  the  globe  that  is  known  to  have  been  ancientry 
inhabited.  Thefe  were  finely  rounded  in  their 
form :  they  retained  a  frefiier  verdure  than  the  ad¬ 
jacent  feenes. — A  little  farther,  I  found  it  ncceffary 
to  a  Ik  a  labourer  whom  1  faw  buly  gathering  his  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  ground,  to  direct  me  on  the  way. 
Near  the  i'pot  where  he  was  buiy,  I  oblerved  a  heap 
of  manure.  By  enquiring,  I  learned  from  him  that 
it  was  a  compoil  of  lime,  dung,  earth,  and  green 
vegetables.  I  enquiring  farther,  concerning  the  fpi- 
rit  with  which  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
purfued  in  this  neighbourhood  j  he  informed  me, 
that  the  Lord  Juftice  Clerk,  who  has  here  an  eftate, 
and  a  country-feat,  fet  a  good  example  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  warmly  encouraged  his  tenants 
to 
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to  imitate  the  example;  but  that  fuch  improvement! 
were  far  from  being  generally  fo  eagerly  profecuted 
through  the  country.  I  fuon  after  reached  the 
houfe  of  Mr  Hcnderfon,  the  refpeclablc  clergyman 
of  Wefton.  I  was  entertained,  for  the  evening,  by 
his  hofpitality,  and  inftructcd  by  his  convcrlation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  am  pe¬ 
culiarly  pleafea  with  every  occafion  which  leads  me 
to  reflect,  how  highly  it  is  dignified  and  adorned 
by  the  abilities,  and  by  the  virtues  of  its  clergy. 


Westox — to  Nfwtox  of  Crawford. 

I  HE  afpecl  of  this  country  is  indeed  rather  bare, 
yet  not  unpleafmg.  The  courfe  of  the  river  gives 
animation  to  the  adjacent  fames.  It  banks  are  na¬ 
turally  fertile,  and  prefent  commonly  cither  corn¬ 
fields,  or  rich  meadows.  The  contiguous  hills  rife 
with  no  abrupt  precipitancy,  but  with  gentle,  wa¬ 
ving  declivities.  Their  fummits  and  fides  arc  clo¬ 
thed  with  verdure.  On  the  wcllcrn  fide  of  the  river 
are  fame  fcencs  of  rich  cultivation.  The  vale  is  of  no 
wide  extent.  But,  when  it  fhall  be  farther  impro¬ 
ved  by  the  labours  of  enlightened  agriculture,  and 
ornamented  by  the  cares  of  ingenious  tafte,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prefent  fome  of  the  moll  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  in  Britain.  The  harveft  is  commonly  late  in 
this 
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this  neighbourhood.  When,  however,  the  grounds 
fliall  be  better  flickered  by  new  belts  and  clumps  of 
trees ;  and  when  every  field  fliall  be  carefully  inclo- 
fed ;  the  additional  warmth  thus  fecured,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  promote  the  earlier,  ripening  of  the  crops. 

The  vale  of  Stratclyde  was  indeed  anciently  pof- 
felled  by  a  principality  of  Britons.  But,  whether  their 
domains  might  extend  fo  near  to  the  fources  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  as  over  this  vicinity  I  know  not.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  .part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia.  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  Scots  and  Piets  had  hardly  ad¬ 
vanced  thus  far  in  their  incroachments  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  when  the  Eatt- Angles,  founding  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  extended  their  dominion 
into  Galloway  and  Ayrfhire.  Of  the  names  of  places 
in  this  diftrict,  a  greater  part  are  Saxon,  than  are  Gae¬ 
lic,  or  Britifli — Wcjion ,  Libberion ,  Robcrlon ,  Lamming - 
ion  are  names  of  pariflies,  and  all  evidently  of  Saxon 
origin.  Tinicc  and  Dungavci  are  names  of  hills, 
and  probably  Britifli.  The  dialect  of  this  diftrict  is,  I. 
apprehend,  Itrongly  Saxonic ; — as  that  of  Dumbar- 
tonlhire,  of  Renfrcwfliire,  and  even  of  fome  part  of 
Ayrshire  feems  to  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
remains  of  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic  which  -was  fpo- 
ken  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  Ihould  fuppofe,  that  the  carlicft  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  trad  of  country  may  have  been  Bel- 
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gic  Britons, — that  thefe  after  lofing  the  protecliot; 
or  the  Romans,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons, — and  that  the  peafantry  of 
thefe  parts,  as  the  peafantry  are  always  the  molt 
permanent  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  have  ever  fince  been  a  mixture  of  Saxons  and 
Britons,  whom  time  has,  inienlibly  incorporated  into 
one  body. 

Leaving  the  rnanfe  of  Wefton,  and  its  worthy 
polieUbr,  after  an  evening’s  enjoyment  of  his  hof- 
pitahty,  and  agreeable  converfation  ;  I  continued 
my  journey  along  the  upper  fkirt  of  the  Lord  Juf- 
tice  C'eik’s  plantations,  and  upon  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  line  hill  of  Dun 'awl,  toward*  the  Bridge  ever 
the  Clyde,  a  few  miles  diftant.  Among  other  places 
which  we  had  occafion  to  pals,  was  the  village  of 
Roberton.  Near  it  Lands  the  ruinous  church  of 
the  Parifli  of  Roberton.  This  church  has  been  buf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  ruins,  fince  the  Parifli  was  united 
with  that  of  Wefton.  Every  where  as  I  proceeded 
up  this  vale,  I  could  difeover  by  certain  marks,  that 
it  ’  ad  been  anciently  a  frene  of  agricultural  induftry, 
and  a  feat  or  no  inconfidenblc  population.  The 
Ironies  were  only  cottages.  But.  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  toe  wails  of  Lwue  "ottages  leemcd  of  very  an¬ 
cient  erection.  The  /reJJh*  of  the  cottage,  and  its 
little  patch  of  kitchen-garden  was  Avars  raifed  con- 
liderably 
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eonliderably  above  the  level  of  the  ground  lying  a- 
round;  The  garden  always  planted  with  trees; 
Thcie  commonly  old  and  venerable;  andfometimes 
decaying  through  age.  The  cottages  were  more 
numerous,  than  that  they  could  have  been  necef- 
iary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  when 
population  was  not  multiplied  by  the  refources  of 
agriculture.  Approaching  near  the  bridge  above- 
mentioned,  I  faw,  in  the  ruin.-,  of  an  old  cattle,  a  more 
permanent  monument  of  the  ancient  {fate  of  this 
country.  The  wails  appeared  not  by  their  ftructure, 
to  be  of  the  molt  remote  antiquity.  It  is  fmiateat  the 
bafe  of  the  eaftern  hill,  where  it  hubs  abruptly  into 
a  ftripe  of  low  ground  forming  the  bank  of  the 
Clyde.  Enquiring  its  name,  I  was  anfwcred,  that  the 
Moat  was  the  only  name,  '.he  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  accuilomed  to  give  it.  This 
name  is  Saxon.  Its  primitive  meaning  is  under- 
liood  to  be  a  court.  It  has  been  eaftly  transferred  to 
Signify,  the  place  in  which  fuch  a  court  ufed  to  af- 
iemble.  Hence  all  thofe  circular  and  apparently  ar¬ 
tificial  mounts  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Moat.  There  was  alfo  the  moat  of  a  callle; — the 
trench  ov-fcjlc,  filled  with  water  which  cut  it  off  from 
ali  communication,  except  by  a  draw-bridge,  with  the 
furroundmg  country.  The  relation  between  thefe 
two  lignifications  of  this  word,  is  too  diftant  and 
motile  for  my  perception. — But,  I  am  inclined  to 
"Vol.  II.  E  believe, 
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believe,  that  wherever  any  old  building  retains  tin' 
name  of  Meat,  it  muff  have  at  firft  received  it,  as: 
being  either  the  ciutomary  feat  of  fome  court, — or, 
as  erected  in  or  near  a  fituation,  where  a  court  had 
ufedto  affefnble.  Whether  the  artificial,  circular  # 
mounts,  denominated  moats ,  may  have  alfo  bury- 
ing-places,  I  can  hardly  prefume  to  decide.  In  form 
they  fo  nearly  referable  the  barrows  which  are  known 
for  the  tombs  of  our  remote  anceftors, — differing 
only  in  magnitude,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable, 
that  in  molt  cafes,  they  might  be  alfo  burying-pla- 
ces,  made  of  a  larger  fixucture,  to  receive  a  greater 
number  of  dead  bodies,  or  for  fome  other  reafon 
which  cannot  now  be  known. 

From  the  Moat,  I  was  conducted  forward  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Clyde.  I  meant  to  proceed,  by 
Elvan-foot  towards  Dumfries.  But,  having  before 
travelled  along  the  highway  which  leadsfrom  Clyde- 
Brklge  to  Elvan-foot,  on  the  north-wefiern  fide  of 
the  river,  1  now  chofe  rather  to  crofs  the  Clyde 
by  the  bridge,  and  continue  my  journey  upon  its 
fouthern  bank. 


About  eight  miles,  north-weft  from  Clyde  bridge, 
in  a  fituation  efteemed  one  of  the  higheft  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Hand  the  villages  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlock- 
head,.  inhabited  by  miners.  Thefe  mountains  had 
been- 
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•been 'long  believed. to  contain  rich  mineral 'treafures 
;in  their  bofom.  -Some  fmail  quantities  of  gold  had 
Teen  found,  on  the  muirs  of  Crawford ;  and  ftones, 
.which  national  prejudice;  and  unlkilfulncfs  -in  mi¬ 
neralogy,  reckoned  precious,  were  found  on  them. 
At  length,  veins. of  lead  were  difeovered  and  opened 
up.  „They  were  found  to  be  numerous,  extenfive, 
and  rich  in  ore.  They  were  wrought  with  the  bell 
fiiccefs.  Lead  ore  commonly  affords  an  interaiix- 
..ture  of  filver.  That  dug  from  :thefe  mines  yields 
fi'tver  in  a  liberal  proportion.  The  proceffes  of  re¬ 
fining  the  ore,  and  offeparating  the  drofs  and  the 
filver,  were  not  all  originally  performed.  After 
.being  purified  to  a  certain  degree,  the  lead  "was 
dent  to  Holland,  to  be  finally  prepared  for  'ufe  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Dutch.  Practice  has,  by  de¬ 
crees,  taught  our  Scotch  miners  greater  Ikill.  Yet, 
I  am  not  fure,  whether,  at  Leadhills  and  Wanlock- 
•head,  the  lead  ore  drawn  from  thc  adjoiniiig  mines 
•be  yet  .finally  prepared  for  ufe. 

As  thefe  mines  have  continued  to  be  wrought, 
new  veins  have  been  from  time  to  time,  difeovered. 
The  concourfe.  of  miners  has,  by  degrees,  formed 
•two  not  inconfiderable  villages,  in  a  fituation,  one 
.would  be  apt  to  think,  by  the  exterior  afpect  of  the 
•country,  leaft  of  all,  likely  to  become  the  feat  of 
gny  tolerably  numerous  population.  Bleak,  wild, 
E  2  and 
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and  lofty  as  the  country  is,  and  notwithstanding 
the  aufterity  of  the  climate,  theib  villagers  have  natu¬ 
rally  been  obliged  to  form  little  kitchen-gardens, 
and  to  cover  fmall  patches  of  the  adjacent  ground 
with  corn  and  potatoes.  Every  tender  vegetable 
has  here,  indeed,  a  dwarhfh,  hunted  afpect;  Yet 
fo  much  lias  been  already  dene  to  fulidue  the  flub- 
bornnefs,  to  foften  the  ruggednels,  and  to  fertilize 
the  Sterility  of  nature ;  that  I  can  eafily  fuppofc  it 
poffible  for  cultivation  to  eftablifh  her  empire  even 
in  thefe  wilds. 

Nil  mortalibiis.  arduum  eji. 

The  labour  of  the  miners  is  feverc  and  unremit¬ 
ting.  Through  night  and  day,  it  is  continued;  one 
clafs  relieving  another,  by  turns  of  eight  hours  each. 
The  company  who  are  proprietors  or  tackfmen  of 
thefe  mines  have  adopted  a  very  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  the  payment  of  tire  wages  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  miners.  They  fupply  their  families  with  meal 
at  a  certain  rate;  deducing  from  the'  annual  wages 
of  each  miner,  the  price  of  the  meal  with  which  his 
family  is  furniflied.  What  yet  remains  to  be  paid 
in  money,  is  not  advanced  weekly,  but  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter,  or  half-year.  Only  within  thefe 
few  years  has  this  mode  of  paying  the  miners  been 
here  adopted.  They  were  formerly  paid  by  the 
week  or  the  fortnight,  and  left  to  find  all  neceffa- 
rieg 
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ries  for  themielves.  Then,  however,  they  were 
diflipated,  improvident,  and  continually  in  want, 
although  receiving  hif{h  wages.  To  rorm  them  to 
habits  of  better  cecouomy  ;  ami  to  render  their  cir- 
cumflances  caficr,  was  this  method  of  providing 
for,  and  of  paying  them  adopted  by  their  mafters. 
It  has  produced  very  beneficial  effects. — It  were 
well,  if  manufacturers,  and  people  in  general  who 
have  occafion  to  employ  many  labourers,  could  be 
perfuaded  to  follow  the  example.  Thofe  labour¬ 
ers,  if  paid  only  once  a  month,  or  at  the  often  eft, 
once  a  fortnight,  would  be  more  inuuftrious,  more 
fiugal,  and  lets  turbulent,  than  when  they  receive 
their  wages  by  the  day  or  by  the  wreek.  At  pre- 
fent,  however  large  their  wages,  they  Hill  live,  as 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth ;  confuming  as  it  is 
received,  whatever  has  been  earned  by  the  week’s 
labour,  in  the  fecurity  of  receiving  a  new  fupply 
with  the  end  of  the  enfuing  week. — Nay,  fuch  has 
been,  of  late,  the  demand  for  labour,  and  fuch  the 
imprudence  of  our  manufacturers,  that  the  wages 
of  fevcral  weeks  have  been  often  advanced  to  work¬ 
men,  before  the  labour  was  performed.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  only  to  adminifter  to  the  diilipation,  the  idle- 
nefs,  the  miferable  poverty  of  workmen.  Hardly 
any  practice  could  be  introduced,  having  a  tenden¬ 
cy  more  directly  pernicious  to  the  nerves  of  induftry, 
©f  opulence,  of  frugality,  of  virtue  in  a  community. 

The 
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The  labours  of  miners  are  certainly  more  noxious 
to  the  health  than  many  other  fpecies  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Yet,  here  died,  two  or  three  years  ago,  an 
old  miner,  at  an  age  confiderably  above  an  hund¬ 
red.  His  name  was  John  Taylor.  His  organs  and 
faculties  continued  in  vigour  nearly  to  the  laft. 
What  was  farther  remarkable,  was,  that  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  eminent  for  that  temperate  abftinence  which 
is  efteemed  favourable  to  longevity.  A  dram  and 
a  draught  of  good  ale  he  had  been  accuftomed  to 
.take  freely  through  all  his  life,  and  believed  them 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  his  health  and  fpirits. 

In  the  intervals  of  their  labour,  thefe  miners  find 
-time  for  reading.  They  have  even  furnifhed  them- 
felves  with  a  common  library  which  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  good  Englilh  authors.  Many 
of  them  are  of  the  religious  feed  of  the  Seceders  or  of 
the  MjMillanites,  They  have  likewife  among  them 
a  chapel,  and  a  chaplain  of  our  eftablilhed  church ; 
being  too  diftant  from  the  parilli-church,  to  ^attend 
■the  weekly  fervice  in  it. 

The  lead  is  conveyed,  as  prepared,  in  bars  tc 
Leith.  Good  carriage  roads  being  neceffary  for  this 
conveyance ;  on  this  account  probably,  have  the  roads 
between  Leadhills  and  Edinburgh  been  more  care¬ 
fully  repaired,  than  might  otherwife  have  hap- 
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pencd.  The  carts  coming  and  going  frequently 
with  lead  between  Leith  and  Leadhills,  have  open¬ 
ed  an  eafv  communication  for  the  whole  country 
through  which  the  road  leads,  with  the  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  and  in  this  way,  have  fignally  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  tract  of  country  is  one  wide  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  They  fwell  to  a  great  height,  but  are  round, 
not  peaked  at  the  fummit.  Some  are  green;  others, 
brown  over,  with  heath.  Clofe  upon  the  wayfide, 
between  Clyde  bridge  and  Leadhills,  are  feveral  de¬ 
cent  houi'es  of  modern  erection,  with  little  planta¬ 
tions  of  wood  rifing  about  them ;  which  form  a 
pleafing  contrail  with  the  wildnefs  of  the  environs* 

To  what  has  been  before  mentioned  concerning 
the  mines  and  the  village  of  Leadhills,  I  fhall  here 
add  from  later  information,  That  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  the  proprietor  of  thefe  mines,  receives  from 
the  Company  who  are  tackfmen  of  them,  every  lixth 
bar  of  lead  for  his  rent ; — That,  the  ore  has  of  late 
been  found  in  unufual  abundance; — That  in  1786, 
10,080  bars  of  lead  were  call  here,  and  in  1790  no 
fewer  than  about  18,000  ; — That  immediately  after 
the  American  war,  the  price  of  lead  rofe,  but  has 
again  fallen  fomewhat ;  and  that  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets 
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kets  to  which  this  lead  is  chiefly  exported  are,  thofe 

of  Holland  and  Rufiia. 

After  crcffing  the  river  by  the  bridge,  I  conti¬ 
nued  my  journey  towards  Elvan-foot,  by  an  old 
pariih  road  which,  although  fiiorter,  has  been  little 
travelled,  fince  the  high- way  was  perfected  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  of  the  river.  As  I  advanced,  I  had 
many  new  proofs  of  what  I  have  before  obferved 
concerning  the  ancient  occupancy  and  population  of 
this  country;  The  earth  was'  raifed  high  around 
the  cottages.  Where  trees  furrounded  them,  thofe 
trees  were  venerably  ancient.  Nay,  I  faw  reafon  to 
infer,  that  the  population  was  di'miniflied;  for  not  a 
few  of  the  cottages  were  ruinous  and  deferted.  In 
one  or  two  fituations,  I  obferved  remains  of  old 
caftles,  the  names  of  which,  I  had  not  opportunity 
to  learn.  At  a  mile’s  diftance  above  the  bridge  is  a 
marfliy  plain  of  narrow  extent,  but  divided  from 
the  contiguous  bale  of  the  hills  by  a  fort  of  dry 
trench,  which  I  fliouid  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  an* 
dent  channel  of  the  river. 

As  I  rode  on,  the  road  became  gradually  more' 
fugged,  and  with  it  the  afpecl  of  the  furrounding 
country.  Thcfe  are  the  Southern  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Agriculture  is  but  little  tried  among 
them.  Some  fpots  of  ground  fcattered  here  and 
there. 
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there,  are  indeed  fuiHciently  fufceptible  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  not  without  fertility  to  reward  the  labour 
of  the  hufbandroan;  But,  even  on  thefe,  it  is  fa 
very  late  before  grains  are  ripened,  that  they  are  com¬ 
monly  ihaken  by  winds,  withered  by  froft,  or  rot¬ 
ten  by  rains,  before  they  can  be  cut  down,  and  ga¬ 
thered  in.  Thefe  mountains  are  then  appropriated 
chiefly  to  the  purpofes  of  pafture.  They  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  large  farms ;  tlie  rents  of  which,  although; 
at  a  very  trifling  rate  for  the  acre,  are,  however* 
commonly  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  for 
each  farm.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  flock  o£ 
every  farmer  in  thefe  parts;  formerly  confifted  in. 
black  cattle;  But  thefe  have,  by  degrees,  givers 
place  to  fheep.  Sheep  arc  now  the  favourite  flock 
of  the  farmers  ox  Crawford- muir :  And  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  they  are  the  rnoft  ikilful  and  fuc- 
cefsful  fhepherds  in  Scotland.  The  iheep  which ' 
’  they  are  accuflomed  to  rear,  are  thefe  commonly  na- 
_  med  among  them  Jhori  liieep,  having  black  faces  and 
black  feet.  The  value  of  a  flieep’s  grafs,  for  a  year, 
is  cflimated  at  two  ihillings.  The  bell;  of  thefe  are 
fold  at  twelve  or  fifteen  ihillings  a  head.  Theic 
wool  is  coarfe,  and  brings  only  from  five  to  feven 
ihillings,  a  ftone.  Sheep  of  a  different  breed,  and 
bearing  finer  and  more  valuable  wool,  have  been 
lately  recommended  to  the  ihepherds  through  Scot¬ 
land,  by  a  fociety  formed  for  the  improvement  of 
Vol.  II.  F  Britiih 
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Britiih  wool.  The  flieep  fed  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 1 
in  Northumberland  are  of  this  breed.  Their  wool 
brings  from  twelve  to  fifteen  {hillings  a  ftone.  But, 
of  this  wool  a  greater  number  of  fleeces  are  required 
to'make  up  the  ftone ;  and  at  all  the  Englilh  mar¬ 
kets,  tl\zJhort  flieep  are  purchafed  in  preference  to' 
thefe  laft,  beeaufe  their  flefli  is  confefledly  more  de¬ 
licate,  and  of  a  better  flavour.  Cenverfing  with 
one  farmer  in  thefe  parts,  who:  was  avowedly  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for'  the  Cheviot  breed ;  lie  could  not  avoid 
acknowledging  the- inferiority  of  the  flefli  of  thefe, 
but  infifted,  that  to  his  own  tafte,  it  was  but  very 
flight.  The  turn  of  the  farmers  of  thefe  parts  to  fhe 
rearing  and  management  of  flieep  has  contributed, 
in  a  confiderabie  degree,  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
country.  The  population  of  the  parifli  of  Crawford 
is  aflerted  to  be  one-li2lf  lefs  than  it  was,  forty  years 
ago;  an  aflertion  which  confirms  the  inference  T 
have  deduced  from  the  number  of  the  ruinous  and" 
defolate  cottages  by  which  1  had  occafion  to  pafs. 

The  price  of  labour  has  rifen  greatly  in  this’ 
neighbourhood,  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years.  A 
maid  fervant  has  now  two  pounds  for  the  wages  of' 
her  labour  in  the  fummer  half  year,  who  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  years  backwards  would  hardly  have 
obtained  one  pound;  A  ploughman  living  in  Ms 
mailer’s  houfe,  has  from  fix  to  eight  pounds  of 
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.yearly  wages.  A  fhepherd,  living  in  his  6wn  cot¬ 
tage,  and  tending  his  matter's  flock,  gets  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  in  the  year.  In  this  country  of  flieep 
and  fliepherds,  dogs  are  the  favourite,  domeftic-  ani¬ 
mals,  and  are  highly  ufeful  by  their  fervices.  They 
are  trained  by  their  matters  to  the  exercife  of  fur- 
prifing  fagacity.  Each  fhepherd  is  attended  by  his 
dog.  Remaining  himfelf  in  the  vale,  he  fends  his 
dog  up  the  hill,  to  gather  in  or  drive  forward  his 
flieep.  The  dog  having  executed  his  commiflion, 
returns  for  new  orders  from  =tke  matter.  They  con- 
verfe  in  a  fet  of  vocal  iigns ;  and  the  dog  has  intel¬ 
ligence  to  comprehend,  and  Xubmiflion  to  obey  very 
complicated  commands. 

This  country  is  well  known  to 'have  been  within 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  of  Valentia. 
Within  this  diftrict  are  yet  to  be  feen  the.  remains 
of  two  Roman  roads ;  and  the  fites  of  three  camps, 
fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  but  fo  entirely  effaced,  that 
this  cannot  be,  with  certainty,  determined.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  furveyjng  the  cattle  of  Crawford, 
now  defolate  and  ruinous,  fltuate  clofe  upon  the 
river,  oppofitc  to  the  village  of  Crawford.  Its  walls 
ftill  ftand.  It  is  furrounded  with  trees  ;  and  by  the 
Arueture,  appears  to  have  been  intended  not  lets  for 
proteclion,  than  for  accommodation.  Tower-  Lindr 
fay,  a  more  ancient  edifice,  built  on  the  fame  jite, 
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was  famous  in  the  days  of  our  renowned  Wallace, 
Being  occupied  by  an  Englifli  garrifon,  that  hero 
took  it  by  dorm ;  killing  fifty  of  the  garrifon  in 
tlieaffault.  For  fecurity,  the  farm-houfes  on  Craw- 
ford-muir  were  anciently  ftone-vaults :  and  of  ihefe 
fome  ftill  remain.  In  thefe  ftrong-holds,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  lurked,  when  invaded  by  the  plundering  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  Bouglaffes  from  Clydefdaic,  and  the 
Jardines  and  Johnitones  from  Annandale.  Various 
hills  within  this  neighbourhood  fail  retain  the  name 
of  Watches ,  having  been  anciently  the  Rations  of 
fcouts,  who  watched  the  approach  of  enemies,  and 
in  cafe  of  danger,  lighted  fires  to  fpread  the  alarm 
through  the  country. — It  was  in  the  minority  of 
James  VI.  that  a  German  inineralogill  vifited  thefe 
hills  in  fearch  of  ores.  Among  the  hands  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Elvan  and  Glcngonar,  (both  rifimr  from 
thofe  hills  in  the  bowels  of  which  veins  of  lead  ore 
have  fince  been  opened,)  he  gathered  fome  ftnall 
quantities  of  gold  duft.  A  place  where  he  wafhed 
this  gold,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Gold  Scour ,  de¬ 
rived  from  that  circumftancc.  Verfes  are  ftill  re¬ 
peated  among  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  which 
Import,  that  this  mineralogifi,  by  his  fiiccefsful  fearch- 
es,  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  An  account  of  his 
labours  and  difcoverics,  written  by  himfelf,  is  yet 
preferved  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  The  attempt 
to  gather  gold  on  thefe  hills,  was,  not  very  many 
yearn 
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years  fince,  renewed  by  the  order,. of  the  late  EarL 
of  Hopetoun ;  but  being  found  lefs  profitable  than , 
common  labour,  was,  very  wifely,  foon  difconti- 
nued.  It  is  ftill  occaflonally  found  on  the  tops  off 
the  rocks,  in  fmall  particles,  feldom  exceeding  in, 
fize,  the  point  of  a  fmall  pin. 

Near  to  the  highway,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  river 
oppofite  to  that  on  which  I  travelled,  is  the  old- 
church-yard  of  the  pariih  of  Crawford,  in  which, 
are  buried  feme  of  thofe  who  were  fhot,  in  the  days, 
of  Charles  II.  by  the  foldiers,  whom  his  Parliament, 
and  Minifters  in  Scotland  employed  in  the  war  which, 
they  waged  with  Puritanifm  and  the  Covenanters. 
The  graves  of  thofe  who  fell  in  that  caufe,  are  ftill 
venerated  through  Scotland,  as  the  graves  of  mar-, 
tyrs. 

The  village  of  Crawford  is  of  confiderable  anti¬ 
quity  :  it  is  occupied  by  feuars,  holding  under  the. 
proprietdrs  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  They  have, 
ufed  to  hold  what  has  been  called  a  freedom,  -  con- 
ftfting  of  four  or  five  acres  of  croft  land  for  each  far 
mily ;  with  the  privilege  of  feeding,  each  a  certain 
number  of  Cheep,  cows,  and  liorfes  on  the  hill,  or 
common  pafture.  They  were  governed  by  a  birley 
court  in  which  every  proprietor  of  a  freedom  had  a 
yote.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  this  court  was  always 
tot 
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-to  decide  what  number  of  flieep,  cows,  and  horfes 
each  feuar  had  a  right  to  feed  on  the  common. 
The  bufmefs  of  the  Court  was  concluded  with  fefti- 
vity  at  the  alehoufe.  Thefe  old  feuars  were  an  in¬ 
dolent  race.  Their  little  tenements  afforded  them 
fuftenance  without  requiring  them  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  labour :  And  they  were  little  folicitous 
to  improve  their  circumftances.  It  fhould  feem  that 
this  eftablilhment  muff  have  been  formed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  retainers  of  the  lords  of  the  an¬ 
cient  caftle, — Douglaffes  or  Crawfords.  Both  mili¬ 
tary  habits,  then,  and  the  character  of  the  retainers 
and  fervants  of  a  great  man — would  contribute  to 
the  indolence  of  thofe  villagers. 

The  manners  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts  are  fuch  as  do  no  difgrace  to  the  fhepherd  life. 
Truth,  honefty,  and  a  moderate  fharc  of  induftry 
fulhciently  diftinguifh  them.  Licentioufnefs  in  plea- 
fure  does  not  yet  prevail  here.  Animal  food  makes 
a  principal  part  of  their  fuftenance.  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  conftderable,  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
La  eafy  circumftances.  The  farmers  live  comfor¬ 
tably  ;  and  even  the  cottagers  feem  to  be,  for  the 
inoft  part  richer,  than  the  labourers  and  artizans 
in  many  other  places  who  receive  equal  wages.  A 
iequeftered  fituation,  and  a  neighbourhood  thinly 
inhabited 
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inhabited  are  favourable  to  habits  of  frugality,  if 
unfavourable  to  induftry.  The  temptations  to  ex¬ 
pence  are  here  unknown;  and  the  diftance  of  markets 
where  neceflaries  or  conveniences  might  be  purcha- 
fed,  obliges  every  one  to  lay  in  a  little  flock  at  once ; 
by  which  means  he  is  accuftomed  to  the  poffeffion 
of  property. 

The  afccnt  is  confidcrable  between  Clyde  Bridge 
and  the  Kirk  of  Crawford.  Yet,  through  this  part 
of  its  courfc,  the  river  falls,  without  any  remark¬ 
able  cataract,  to  command  the  wonder  and  fufpend 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  A  few  decent  lioufes 
have  been  built,  of  late,  having  their  roofs  Hated, 
and  with  narrow  parks,  inclofed  and  planted  about 
them.  Hereafter  the  rugged  afpect  of  thefe  feenes 
may  be  greatly  foftened ;  and  the  Clyde  may  to  its 
very  fource,  difplay  a  continued  feries  of  cultivated 
and  decorated  landfcapes. — Not  that  I  fhould  wifli 
to  fee  my  countrymen  all  one  nation  whether,  of  ar- 
tifans  or  of  hulbandmen.  I,  for  my  part,  think  it 
necellary  to  the  fafetv,  and  to  the  true  profperity  of 
a  country,  that  the  fhcplicrd,  the  lmfbandman,  and 
the  manufacturer  fliould  be  intermingled  in  it :  that 
there  Ihould  be  divcrlity  of  characters,  diveriity  of 
employments,  diveriity  of  ranks,  among  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  concordia  if  cars  will  confliiute  its  trueft 
flrength.  There  was  a  time  in  the  hiflory  of  fo- 
cicty 
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ciety,  when  the  fubdivifion  of  the  arts  was  littie 
known.  Every  individual  or  every  family  there 
prepared  for  themfelves  every  article  of  neceffity  of 
'  convenience.  But,  how  much  more  uncomfortable 
was  then  die  condition  of  human  life  ?  How  fmall 
the  ingenuity  and  the  induftry  which  men  then 
exerted  r  How  few  the  enjoyments  they  provided 
for  themfelves  ?  How  little  were  they  exalted  either 
in  intelligence  or  accommodation  above  the  brutes  ? 

- — Now,  as  the  fubdivifion  of  the  Arts  has  been  the 
great  caufe  of  their  improvement,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted,  more  effentiallyperhaps  than  any  other  caufe, 
to  give  ftrength,  grace  and  dignity  to  fecial  life  • 
So,  docs  it  feem  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  diver- 
fity  of  employments,  and  diverfity  of  fituations  in 
life,  affording  fcope  to  every  different  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  bodily  organs, — to  every  different  de¬ 
gree,.  and  every  different  caff  of  mental  ability, — to 
every  turn  of  imagination,  and  to  every  variety  of 
paffion  or  humour,— muff  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  the  human  character,  and  exalt  fociety  to  the 
higheft  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  AVhen  we 
look  round  the  world,  or  review  the  hiftory  of  paft 
times,  we  perceive  that  every  ftage  in  the  progrefs 
of  ibcial  life  poffeffes  its  peculiar  advantages.  The 
difdainful  freedom,  the  invincible  endurance,  the 
acute  fenfation,  the  matchlefs  cunning  of  the  fava^e 
'  hunter  have  been  juftly  celebrated.  The-fimple 
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manners,  the  living  moving  riches,  the  roaming  fpi- 
rit,  the  neceffarily  hardy  character,  with  fome  re- 
lifh  which  the  hunter  has  not  attained,  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  more  fettled  life, — which  diftinguifh  the 
fhepherd  tribes,  have  formed  them  for  the  conque¬ 
rors  of  the  earth.  The  hufbandman  is  fit  perhaps 
above  all  others  for  the  temperate  enjoyment,  and 
the  heady  defence  of  the  blefiings  of  cultivated  life. 
The  artifan,  where  manufactures  are  not  very  aflidu- 
oufly  cultivated,  little  differs  in  character  from'  the 
hufbandman ;  when  manufacture  is  the  predominant 
fpecies  of  induftry,  the  manufacturer  has  greater 
docility,  and  is  capable  of  more  intenfe  temporary 
exertion  than  the  hufbandman,  but  is  inferior  in 
forefight.  Now,  unite  all  thefc  characters  in  the 
fame  fociety ;  and  if  they  harmonize,  it  will  be 
ftronger,  than  any  other  arrangement  could  poffi- 
bly  render  it.  They  muft  harmonize;  for  they  are 
formed  mutually  to  accommodate  one  other.  Only 
-give  them,  in  addition  the  merchant,  to  be  the 
bond  of  the  common  union. — The  policy  of  ftates  is 
regulated  by  the  predominancy  of  one  or  another 
of  thefe  characters  among  their  refpeCtive  members. 
Upon  this,  is  their  general  character  of  peaceful  or 
warlike  formed.  The  former  are  too  military ;  the 
latter  too  timid,  too  foft,  too  pacific.  No  diffu- 
fion  of  refinement,  no  frequency  of  national  inter- 
courfe,  no  enlargement  of  knowledge,  will  prevent 
Vol.  II.  G  ftates 
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Rates  abfolutely  manufacturing  and  commei'c/ai,  and 
living  in  great  perfection  of  civil  order — from  be¬ 
coming  a  prey  to  the  incroachments  of  more  daring 
and  martial  barbarifm.  I  have  heard  fome  amiably 
benevolent  philofophers  exprefs  their  opinion,  that 
the  art  of  Printing  contributing  to  illuminate  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  to  ditfufe  civility  fo  much  more 
fpeedily  and  more  generally  than  in  the  ancient 
world,  muft  fo  rapidly  civilize  any  barbarians  who 
fhould  over-run  modern  Europe,  that  eftablifhment 
in  the  feats  of  European  refinement  would  operate 
an  inftant  alteration  in  their  nature.  But,  the  be¬ 
nevolent  philofophers  of  antiquity,  if  they  had  ever 
dreaded  the  inroads  of  barbarilrn  and  ignorance, 
might  with  as  much  rcafon  have  confoled  themfelves, 
that  thefe  would  foon  be  fubdued  by  the  Art  of  Writ¬ 
ing. — Another  argument  which  a  benevolent  philofo- 
phy  has  equally  fuggefted,  to  fortify  us  againft  the  fear 
of  ever  again  feeing  the  night  of  Gothic  barbarifm  and 
ignorance  return  over  Europe, — is — That  the  nations 
can  never  be  conquered  without  artillery  and  a  com¬ 
plicated  military  difeipline,  like  their  own,  being 
employed  againft  them  ;  and  that  before  any  inva¬ 
ders  can  learn  the  ufe  of  thefe,  they  muft  learn  alfo  the 
arts  of  civility  which  have  arifen  with  thefe,  muft 
become  refined,  civilized,  and  enlightened,  like 
thofe  whom  they  invade. — But,  this  is  futile  rea- 
foning.  Soldiers  have  never  been  the  moll  civilized 
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M  mankind.  All  the  mechanic  arts  may  be  acquir¬ 
ed  by  imitation,  although  not  invented,  without 
conferring  any  confiderable  {hare  of  intelligence  or 
refinement  on  thofe  who  thus  acquire  them.  The 
beft  foldiers  in  Europe  at  prefent,  are  of  the  nations 
die  leak:  civilized.  All  the  pomp  of  artillery,  and 
ef  military  evolutions,  witiiout  hardy,  vigorous 
foldiers,  and  a  nation  willing  to  try  the  chances, 
will  prove  ufc-lefs  before  bold  barbarians  hardly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  military  order,  but  ardent  for  con- 
queft,  and  prodigal  of  life. 

No :  Our  beft  fecurity  againft  a  fecond  invafion 
of  barbarifm,  muft  be, — to  preferve,  if  pofifoie,  in 
every  ftate,  a  mixture  of  the  different  fpirits  which 
animate  mankind  in  the  different  ftages  of  focial. 
improvement.  Let  us  tiifcourage  the  immoderate 
growth  of  the  great  towns;  Encourage  agricul¬ 
ture,  by  {battering  manufacturing  conlumers  of 
its  productions,  in  fmall  colonies,  oyer  the  coum 
try ;  Encourage  the  {hepherd  life,  in  fcenes  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  by  nature  for  pafturage  ;  fpreid  fith- 
ermen  round  our  coafts;  fend  hunters  to  our  moun¬ 
tains,  and  woodmen  out  into  our  forefts.  Thus 
may  we  in  fecurity  enjoy  the  advantages,  cultivate 
line  arts,  and  participate,  in  fucli  as  are  innocent 
ff  the  refined  gratifications  of  luxury, 
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Newton:  and  io  Holestane. 

I  HAD  again  crofted  the  river  near  the  old  caftle 
of  Crawfurd,  and  continued  my  ride  along  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  inn  of  Elvanfoot  fituate  juft  upon  the 
junction  of  the  river  Elvan  noth  the  Clyde.  This 
inn,  which  I  xhould  fuppofe  to  have  been  mifrepre- 
fented  by  fome  late  Englifn  Travellers,  as  more 
■wretched  than  it  really  is, — I  had  not  occafton  to 
enter.  Having  formerly  experienced  the  kind  hof- 
pitahty  of  Mr  Hope,  the  refpectablc  farmer  of  New- 
ton.  I  again  crofted  the  river  by  a  decent  ftone 
bridge  which  has  been  here  thrown  over  it,  and 
for  the  reft  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  enjoy- 
ed  Mr  Hope’s  converfation  and  friendly  hofpitality 

Next  day,  I  continued  my  journey  towards  Dum¬ 
fries.  The  country  is  of  the  wildeft  and  moft  un¬ 
cultivated  appearance,  on  both  hands,  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  way  between  Newton  or  Elvanfoot 
and  Durrifdeer  Kirk.  The  houfe  of  Newton  pre- 
fently  occupied  by  Mr  Hope,  and  die  property  of 
Mr  Irvin  of  Newton,  is  a  large  houfe ;  but  being 
more  than  fufficienf  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr 
Hope’s  family,  it  has  not  been  carefully  repaired^ 
from,  time  to  time,  and  begins  to  become  ruinous.  I 

.  It 
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It  hangs'\vitli;a  piGhir.efequ'e  effect,  over  the  channel- 
o£  the  river,.  It  is.  flieltered.  on,  both  fides,  .by.  a;, 
final!  plantation,  of  not  very,  thriving  pines, .  A  hill;- 
fcreens  it  above..  The  inn!  of  Elvanfoot  fronts  ic¬ 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  .the:  river.  The:  road  from, 
this  place  to  the  Kirk  above-mentioned  is  asrugged:: 
and. difficult. as; can  well  be ! imagined.  No  bridges 
have  been,  thrown  over  the  rivers.  The  furveyor.- 
feems  not  to  have  pointed:  its  direction.;  nor  'the. 
hand  of  the  labourer  to  have  ever  attempted  to  re¬ 
move  the-  rocks,  ‘  or  fill;  up  the  gullies.  Sheep  wan¬ 
der  over  thei  adj  oining  heaths.  The  Ihepherd;  with' ; 
his.  dogs  hereiand-  there.appear.  to. animate  the  feene.; 
The.  hills  on  either.  hand,  vary  their,  forms,  as  the. 
traveller  advances  ;..incroachihg.  iii  one  place,  in 
another,  receding' ;  now.  prefenting  a  more  obtufe, 
and  now, :a  more  acute  angle;  but  ftill,  without- 
other  clothing  than  the  brown  heath.  The  farm  : 
houfes,  are  not  only  mean  and  incommodious,  but 
have  their  -  office-houfes,— barn,  byre,  liable,  .peat-' 
houfe,-— fo.'  crowded  upon  them,  as  to  render,  the; 
clop  or  area  before  the.  door,,  a  feene  of  indefcribable 
filth  and  confufipn.  Here,  are  the  fources  of  the. 
Glyde,  and’ in  the  fame  range  of  mountains;  of  fe-; 
veral  other  fivers,. which  fall  into  the  fea,  either  on 
the  weftern,  or.'on  the.  eaftern  coaft.  Of  thefe,  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tweed  are  two  of  the  moil  confider-.- 
gblc.  rivers  in  Scotland,  holding  their  courfe  through 
great 
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great  lengths  of  country  before  they  join  the  fea  : 
And  as  no  ftream  can,  in  its  courfe  rife  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  above  that  of  its  Spring,— and  yet  the  tract 
of  country  through  which  thefe  rivers  run,  is  varied 
by  continual  inequalities hence  may  it  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  the  height  of  thefe  hills  is  poffibly  the  moft 
confidence  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  A  point 
where  feveral  nafeent  ftreams  bring  the  firft  tributes 
to  the  Clyde,  is  called  the  Water-Meetings. 

The  predominant  character  of  the  circumjacent 
rocks  feems  to  be  fchiftous.  Onwards  from  Elvan- 
foot,  a  few  miles  fouthward,  towards  Durrifdeer, 
and  weftward  from  the  highway,  is  the  flate-quarry 
of  Glenuchar.  Workmen  from  England  have  been 
employed  to  open  and  work  it.  The  flates  are  of 
excellent  quality.  But,  the  remote  and  almoft  in- 
acceffible  fituation  of  the  quarry  feems  to  have  hi¬ 
therto  prevented  this  work  from  being  profecuted 
with  any  confiderable  fpirit.  It  is  painful  to  fee  the 
natural  riches  of  any  country  lie  thus,  either  alto¬ 
gether,  or  almoft  entirely,  neglected.  Even  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  feem  to  retain  a  partiality 
for  the  ufe  of  turf,  heath,  and  ftraw,  which  makes 
them  cover  their  houfes  commonly  with  thefe  ma¬ 
terials,  in  preference  to  flates  which  they  can  fo 
pfily  obtain. 
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After  a  ride  of  eight  or  ten  dreary  miles,  the 
traveller,  at  length,  beholds  a  fairer  lanfcape  open 
before  him.  He  reaches  the  verge  of  the  height, 
and  has  now  to  purfue  his  way  for  nearly  two  miles, 
almolt  down  the  front  of  a  precipice.  The  hills  open, 
fo  as  to  form  a  narrow  pafs :  And  the  afpect  which 
they  prefent,  on  either  hand,  is  harfli  and  rugged, 
as  if  the  oppofite  fronts  had  been  torn  afunder  by 
violence.  On  the  fouthern  fide,  the  road,  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  path  has  been  cut  with  difficulty. 
It  is  conftantly  rough  with  fmall,  or  perhaps  abfo- 
lutely  obftructed  with  greater  fragments  of  ftone, 
rolling  down  upon  it,  from  the  broken  front  of 
the  hill  above.  Relow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chafm 
finks  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and  the  abrupt  de¬ 
clivity  riling  beyond  it,  prefents  nothing  to  the 
eye,  but  the  crumbling  of  fchiftous  rocks.  But, 
the  profpecl  now  opening  to  the  weft  and  the  fouth- 
weft  is  more  pleafing:  a  level  country,  divided,  cul¬ 
tivated,  rough  here  and  there  with  wood,  and  ha¬ 
ving  decent  houfes  fcattered  over  it.  On  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  the  Kirk  of  Durrifdeer,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  burial-place  of  the  noble  family  of  Oueembury, 
Befide  this  church  is  a  fmall  duller  of  cottages,  ex¬ 
tremely  mean  and  covered  with  thatch.  But,  the 
traveller,  after  crolfing  the  dreary  muirs  of  Craw¬ 
ford  is  highly  gratified  to  fee  a  few  habitations  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  him,  and  to  find  liimfelf  approaching  a  culti¬ 
vated  diftricl. 

This  range  of  mountains  is  of  great  extent.  It 
forms  a  waving,  irregular  ridge  which  ftretches  al- 
moft  from  the  weftern  to  the  eaftem  coait.  It  is 
the  moft  fouthern  range  in  Scotland.  The  Ochils 
and  Grampians,  with  their  appendages.  Other  fi- 
milar  ridges  meet  thefe  in  a  tranfvcrfc  direction.  In- 
fulated  mounts  and  hills  rife  here  and  there. 

Beside  this  pals,  crofting  Crawford-muir,  and 
terminating  at  Durrifaeer  Kirk,  there  is  another, 
to  the  north  weft,  called  Enter  kin;  another  ftill  high" 
er  in  the  fame  direction  near  the  ancient  Burgh  of 
Sanquhar :  To  the  South-eaft,  by  Moffat,  there  is 
yet  an  stiver,  through  which  the  great  highway  be¬ 
tween  Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  leads. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  Douglaftcs.  in  that 
grandeur,  to  which  they  had  rifien  before  the  reign 
of  James  II.  when  their  wealth  ar.d  power  rivalled 
thofe  of  the  Crown, — were  pr-pnetois  of  a  great 
part  of  this  range  of  kil's.  The:';-  property  being 
forfeited  by  reDcilion.  returned  into  ihe  hands  of 
the  fovercign,  and  was  by  degrees  parcelled  out,  a- 
new,  among  other  fubjects.  Lord  Douglaft,  and 
the  Duke  cf  Queenibury  are  however,  proprietors 
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of  a  confiderable  extent  of  land  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  the  cftatcs  of  the  former  lying  chiefly  on  the 
northern  fide,— thofe  of  the  latter,  on  the  fouthern 
Jide  of  tilde  hills. 

The  great  proprietors  in  thefe  dinners  have  the 
whilom  to  deal  more  liberally  with  their  tenants 
than  many  other  Scotch  landholders  do.  They 
give  them  icafes  for  a  good  number  of  years  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  pleafc.1  to  fee  their  fanners  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumflancm.  Some  of  the  other  proprie¬ 
tors  cf  the  lands  cf  Scotland  ;  chiefly  thofe  indeed 
who  have  but  newly  purchased  their  land-property  j 
either  incapable  of  difeerning  their  own  true  inte- 
refts,  or  through  an  opprefiivc  defire  to  retain  the 
pedantry  as  neatly  as  poffible  in  the  fiavifii,  defti- 
tute  condition  of  the  ancient  villainage, — refufeany 
length  of  Icafe,  and  require  the  molt  exorbitant 
rents ;  thus  leasing  it  impofiiblc  for  it  to  be  faid  of 
them,  unlefit  culumr.ioufly,  that  any  farmer  has  thus 
.made  his  fortune  on  their  cftatcs. 

Tim  narrow  pahs,  immediately  above  Durrifdeer 
Kirk,  is  named  the  Wab’patli.  Towards  the  open¬ 
ing  are  the  remains  of  an  old  earthen,  or  mud-wall 
fort,  called  1). vr-caflle,  which  formerly  command¬ 
ed  the  pafs.  The  higher:  of  thefe  hills  is  the  I.cw- 
fhers ;  the  top  of  which  is  very  often  fnow-ciad. 

Vol.  II.  H  The 
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The  river  riling  near  its  bale,  falls  into  the  Nith,  as 

it  runs  along  the  fauthern  fide  of  the  hills. 

The  country  now  affirmed  the  name  of  Nithfdale, 
from  the  river,  which  riling  on  the  confines  of  Ayr- 
fhire,  holds  its  courfe  in  a  fcuth-eaftern  direction, 
till  it  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Solway-Frith,  a 
few  miles  below  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

Nithsdaee  is  rich  in  coals,  limeftone,  and  free- 
ftone.-  Its  foil  generally  fertile,  highly  cultivated, 
and  fufceptible  of  yet  higher  cultivation.  Around 
Durrifdeer  Kirk,  the  agriculture  is  Hill  fuch  as  to- 
fnew,  that  the  hufbandmen’s  indufiry  is  rather 
fiackened  by  the  feduetive  example  of  the  indolence 
of  the  Ihephcrds  in  their  neighbourhood.  As  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  road  became  lefs  rough.  But,  the  fea-. 
fon  being  wet,  and  the  foil  foft  and  deep,  I  found 
it  here  and  there  broken  into  miry  pits  which  were 
almoft  impaffable.  The  labourers- were  Hill  bufy  in 
the  fields :  here  cutting  down  the  corn,  and  there 
fpreading  it  out  to  the  fun,  or  carrying  it  in.  The 
furface,  from  the  bafe  of  the  hills  to  the  bank  of  the- 
Nith  is  almoft  level ;  yet  finking  and  fwelling  occa- 
ftonaily,  with  variations  of  the  level,  which  would 
be  beautiful,  if  dumps  and  belts  of  wood  wrere  fcat- 
tered  over  the  fcene  in  fufiicient  abundance.  Not 
that  it  is  abiblutely  bare  of  wood.  But  even  where 
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there  are  trees,  thefe  are  ragged  and  withered,  fo 
as  rather  to  give  an  air  of  defolation,  than  of  beauty. 
Here  and  there,  too,  I  remarked  remains  of  old 
walls  ;  and  from  thefe  appearances  was  led  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  tract  of  ground,  now  parcelled  out 
among  formers,  rnuft  have  been  formerly  inclofed 
as  parks  for  deer  or  cattle  for  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
bury,  whofe  property  it  is,  and  whofe  caftle  of 
Drumlanerig  {lands  near. 

To  me  it  feems,  that  the  fituation  and  the  nature 
of  the  foil  invite  the  formers  of  thefe  parts  rather  to 
the  raiftng  of  crops  of  grain  than  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  black-cattle,  or  fheep.  But  their  cares  feem 
to  be  divided  between  the  two.  In  the  parifh  of 
Durrifdeer  a  flock  of  about  ten  thoufand  and  five 
hundred  fheep  is  kept.  The  Cheviot  or  long  fheep, 
lately  introduced  here  by  fome  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  have  afforded  extraordinary  annual 
returns  from  their  wool.  Potatoes  and  barley  are 
raifed  on  the  arable  grounds  with  great  induflry. 
Oats,  as  through  the  reft  of  Scotland,  are  the  fa¬ 
vourite  crop.  Wheat  has  been  tried,  and  not  un- 
fuccefsfully.  The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  furnifh  the  miners  of  Wanlockhead  and  Lead- 
hills  with  confiderable  quantities  of  grain  and  meal. 
The  farmers  on  this  part  of  the  Queenfbury  eftates 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  per-. 

H  a  formancc 
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formance  of  certain  fervitudes  which  ftili  continue, 
to  be  exacted  from  them. — 13 y  a  negligence,  until- 
vourable  above  all  others,  to  the  progrefiive  im¬ 
provement  of  a  country,  the  means  provided  by  Acl 
of  Parliament  for  the  formation  and  reparation  of 
parilli  roads  feem  not  to  be  fkiiruny  or  attentively 
applied  to  their  purpofes.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
lion  to  obferve,  that  the  ftaie  of  the  bye-roads  is 
invariably  the  belt  criterion  of  the  indullry  and 
opulence  of  any  particular  diftrict. — Cords  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar,  at  but  a  i'm.ui 
diftance  from  Durrifdeer  and  its  immediate  environs. 
But,  the  imperfection  of  the  roads  renders  this  fuel 
more  expenfive  than  might,  at  fnTt,  be  fuppofed,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thel’e  parts. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  Nith  ilando 
Drumlanerig  cable,  the  principal  feat  of  the  Ducal 
family  of  Queenfbury.  It  is  a  noble,  ipacious  edi¬ 
fice,  more  Gothic  than  Grecian  ;  well  adapted  for 
the  abode  of  a  great  and  opulent  nobleman,  hold¬ 
ing  a  little  court  among  his  dependents  and  valla]  s. 
I  know  not,  at  prefent,  the  particular  date  of  its 
erection.  It  mull  have  been,  as  I  fhoukl  iuppofc, 
towards  the  end  of  the  laic  century,  or  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent.  Having  now  been,  for  a 
number  of  years,  greatly  neglected ;  it  has  an  air  ot 
decay  and  defolation.  The  extenfivc  and  ihtely 
wood: 
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wood:;  around  it  have  been  gradually  cut  down. 
The  wild  cattle  in  its  parks  have  been  exterminated. 
Modern  improvements  not  having  advanced  about 
it  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  its  ancient  mag¬ 
nificence  has  been  dilapidated  ;  it  now  prefents  the 
melancholy  image  of  fallen  grandeur,  and  perilhing 


The  anceftors  of  the  family  of  Queenfbury  were 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Dougiafies,  whom  fomc  cir- 
cumftances  lead  me  to  fuppofe  to  have  been  rather 
of  Saxon  or  of  Britifh,  than  of  Norman  origin.  It 
is  well  known  that  between  the  reign  of  Alexander 
HI.  and  that  of  James  II.  the  family  of  the  Doug¬ 
iafies  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  height  of  power, 
and  had  acquired  the  property  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  in  the  fouthern  counties  of  Scotland. 
The  eftates  of  the  prefent  family  of  Queenfbury 
w'crc  then  theirs.  Vaft  poileflions  in  Galloway  had 
been  acquired  by  intermarriage  with  the  family  of 
the  Comyns.  The  forfeiture  of  their  eftates  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  conveyed  their  property  in  this 
part  of  Scotland  to  the  Crown.  Thefe  lands  were 
gradually  granted  away  to  other  families  which  a- 
rofe.  But  the  dependents  of  the  Dougiafies  regain¬ 
ed  a  part  of  their  ancient  poileflions.  In  this  tract  of 
country  is  Morion  giving  a  title  to  the  Earl  of  Morton . 
And  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury  is  proprietor  of  moft  of 
thofe 
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thofe  lands  in  Nithfdale  which  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  heroic  Barons  of  Douglas.  The 
rife  and  the  feries  of  the  family  of  Queenfbury,  I 
fhall  not  attempt  to  trace.  Its  reprefentative  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  appears  to  have  had  a  very  aftive 
concern  in  the  accomplilhment  of  that  event.  His 
fucceffor  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  the  patron  of 
Gay.  He  and  his  Duchefs  furvived  all  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  remembered  in  Nithfdale  with  the 
fondeft  veneration  and  regret.  The  prefent  Duke 
of  Queenfbury  is  well  known  in  the  gay  circles  a= 
bout  Court. 

At  Holeftain,  I  experienced  the  liberal  hofpitality 
of  Mr  Harknefs,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft 
intelligent  farmers  on  this  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Queenfbury’s  eftates.  His  corn  was  fnug  in  his 
barn-yard.  His  fervants  were  bufy  in  taking  up 
the  potatoes.  The  fmearing  of  his  fheep  he  had  not 
yet  begun.  I  could  not  but  think  it  ftrange  that  I 
fhould  not  have  found  the  harveft  fo  far  advanced 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  fince  I  had  palled 
through  the  vale  of  Glenurquhy. 


Holstain, 
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I  Continued  my  journey,  in  the  evening,  to¬ 
wards  Dumfries.  Soon  after  palling  Holeftain,  I  en¬ 
tered  on  one  of  the  beft  roads  I  have  ever  travelled  j 
level,  fmooth,  dry,  and  of  fufficient  breadth.  Turn¬ 
pikes  have  been  erected  upon  it  at  proper  diftances. 
This  mode  of  collecting  a  fund  for  the  forming  and 
repairing  of  highways  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt 
ingenious  and  equitable  that  have  been  contrived. 
Every  individual  pays,  by  this  arrangement,  exact¬ 
ly  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  he  receives.- 
The  more  generally  turnpikes  are  employed,  fo 
much  the  more  numerous  and  more  ufeful  are  our' 
roads  likely  to  become. 

On  my  right  hand  as  I  proceeded,  lay  a  branch  or 
fpur  of  thofe  mountains  which  I  crolfed.  This  fe- 
condary  range  fpreads  out  into  Galloway,  and  at 
the  fame  time  extends  fouthward,  fo  as  to  form  an- 
irregular  barrier  dividing  Nithfdale  and  Annandale 
from  Galloway.  At  fome  difiance  weftward  is  Pen- 
font,  where  a  very  ancient  arch  is  thrown  over  s 
ftream  which  pours  down,  in  ftorms,  with  great 
impetuofity  from  the  mountains.  Except  the  ftripe 
immediately  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nith,  and 
fnnilar. 
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fimilar,  but  much  narrower  ftripes  of  land  oil  the 
banks  of  fmaller  rivers  falling  into  it ;  all  this  dif- 
tricf  is  mountainous  and  lit  only  to  afford  pafture 
for  fheep  and  black-cattle.  The  hills,  rife  up  in  a 
great  variety  of  rugged  forms ;  and  inftead  of  the 
fchiftous  rocks  of  Crawford-muir ;  we  have  here  the 
i whinjione ,  and  the  grey  granite. 

The  river  Cairn  is  the  nest  ftreaui  which  falls 
from  the  north-weft,  after  palling  through  the  vale 
of  Glencairn,  it  joins  the  Nith,  before  reaching 
Dumfries.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Cairn,  agricul¬ 
tural  induftry  fcems  to  have  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  in  a  fituation  fo  fecluded  among  impervi¬ 
ous  hills.  But,  here  is  fo  extenfive  a  tract  of  paf- 
ture-grouna,  partly  in  Galloway,— partly  in  Dum- 
fries-fhire, — partly  in  Lanarkfhire,  and  partly  in  Ayr- 
fhire that  I  am  ferry  to  fee  the  whole  fe  hopelefsly 
appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of  rearing  black-cattle 
and  fneep.  It  may  be  improved,  and  filled  with  po¬ 
pulation.  But,  great  wifdom  and  great  public  fpi- 
xit  will  be  necefiary  to  accomplifh  thcfe  ends :  and 
after  all,  the  improvement  muft  proceed  flowiy.— Let 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  learn  to  fix  themfelves' 
at  home,  with  a  refolution  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
promoting  the  improvement  of  their  domains.— 
Let  them  build  themfelves  comfortable  feats,  where- 
ever  they  do  not  already  poffefs  fuch. — Let  them 
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open  tip  the  country  by  parifli-roads,  by  crofs-roads 
which  may  join  the  highways  in  every  direction* 
and  by  roads  to  every  village,  and  market  town.— 
Wherever  there  is  a  fuitable  fituation,  let  them 
bring  together  the  few  families  of  artifans  that  may¬ 
be  neceflary  to  fupply  the  more  common  parts  of 
drefs,  furniture,  and  labouring  utenfils  to  the  refpec- 
tive  neighbourhoods.— Let  them  nextconlider,  whe¬ 
ther  the  country  pofl’effes  peculiar  advantages  for 
any  manufactures.— Were  it  not  better  to  work  up 
their  wool  into  cloth  than  to  export  it  raw.?— Or  if 
it  fliould  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  eitablilh  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  woollen-cloth,— why  not  prepare  it  with 
greater  pains  for  the  carder  and  fpinner  ?  The  dref- 
fmg  of  wool  in  Spain  is  of  itfelf  a  very  complex  piece 
ofinduftry,  fubdivided  into  many  fubordinate.bran- 
ches.— Again,  are  there  not  ftreams  on  which  cot¬ 
ton  works  might  be  erected  ?— May  not  hides  be 
imported  from  Ireland,  from  Ruffia,  from  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  dreffed  here,  with  fufficient  advantage? 
May  not  flax  be  imported  from  America  or  from 
the  north  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
ivith  fufficient  advantage,  manufactured  here  into  • 
linen.  Were  a  few  clutters  of  manufacturers  once 
fcatterred  over  tills  wild  country;  agriculture  would 
neceflarily  fpread  through  it,  with  them  :  and  this 
intermixture  of  artifans,  of  hulbandmen,  and  of 
ihepherds,  would  form  the  happieft,  the  molt;  virtu- 
Vol.  II.  I  ous 
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ous  and  the  moft  independent  fociety  that  patriotifin 

could  defire  to  fee  fettled  in  tliefe. parts. 

It  is  remarkable  that- through  this  tract  of  coun- 
try,  the  names  of  places  are  univerfally  Gaelic. 
The  Saxons  or  Eaft-Angles,  when  they  drove  back 
the  Piets  and  Scots  from  the  territories  which  thefe 
had  feized  upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  out 
of  the  ifland,— feem  never  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries-fhire. 
Thefe- mountains  feem  to  haveferved  as  faftneffes  to 
which  that  part  of  the  Piets  who  had  advanced  far- 
theft  to  the  fou th- weft,  retired  for  fecurity  againft 
the  hoftilities  of  the  Saxons.  Had  it  been  otherwife, 
the  names  of  the  hills,  farms,  or  fmaller  rivers  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  Anglo-Saxon.  It  appears 
probable  therefore,  that,  till  after  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  the  old  lords  of  Galloway,  and  the 
partition  of  their  eftates  among  the  Baliols,  the 
Bruces,  the  Comyns,  the  Douglalfes,  the  Kenne¬ 
dies, -the  inhabitants  of  the  landward  parts  of  Gal¬ 
loway  were  a  pure,  unmixed  race  of  Piets. 

But,  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Nith  prefents  a  fair¬ 
er  extent  of  fertile  ground,  than  that  which  lies  to¬ 
wards  Galloway.  In  Clofeburn  is  abundance  of 
limeftoneufeful  alike  to  encourage  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  to  lodge  themfelves  in  comfortable  hou- 
fes 
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fes,  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  arable 
land.  If  quarried  and  prepared  for  thefe  ufes  with 
great  earneftnefs,  and  with  every  defrreable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  proprietor.— It  is  pleafing  to  remark  how 
one  advantage  for  improvement  promotes  improve¬ 
ment  in  general !  The  ufe  of  lime  for  a  manure  has 
made  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  turn 
their  attention  more  affiduoully  to  agriculture. 
Ploughing  up  their  fields,  they  have  feen  it  necef- 
fary  to  divide  and  fubdivide  them  by  fuitable  fen¬ 
ces.  Ufing  ploughs  and  carts,  they  have  perceived 
the  neceffity  of  forming  good  roads.  Enriched  by 
the  fuccefs  of  their  firming,  they  have  naturally 
defired  better  houfes  and  gardens,  better  clothes, 
more  luxurious  eating  and  drinking.  Such  is  the 
concomitant  progrefs  of  induftry  and  luxury.  Only 
awake  either  induftry,  or  the  defire  of  gratification. 
The  one  roufes  the  other;  and  they  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  hand  in  hand,  till  the  facility  of  gratification 
renders  defire  important. 

The  farm-houfes,  as  one  proceeds  down  the  bank 
of  the  Nith  to  Dumfries,  become  more  and  more 
decent ;  the  houfes  inhabited  by  perfons  above  the 
rank  of  farmers  become  numerous ;  and  by  the  na¬ 
tural  effect  of  cultivation,  even  where  ornament  is 
not  ftudied,  or  becaufe  wherever  cultivation  has  been 
famed  to  a  cpnfiderable  height,  ornament,  is  there 
I  2  neceffarily 
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neceffarily  ftudied, — from  which  ever  of  theie  can- 
ies,  certain  it  is,  that  the  diviiion  of  tiic  fields,  the 
riling  wood  fcattered  here  and  there  over  them,  and 
the  neatnefs  of  the  houfes,  give  an  afpecl  to  this  part 
of  Nithfdalc,  which  may  well  picnic  even  him  who 
has  been  neev.ftomed  to  view  the  moft  ornamented 
trac-s  of  the  moft  naturally  beautiful  country. 

Closebuhx  has  been  long  the  feat  of  the  Kirk-pa- 
tricks,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in  this  part 
of  Britain.  I  fuppofe  them  to  hat  e  been  of  Nor  . 
man  origin,  and  to  have  come  into  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Before  the  rife  of  the 
difputes  about  the  Scottifh  fuccd'iion  which  ended 
in  the  exaltation  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  Kirkpa¬ 
tricks  were  fettled  in  this  neighbourhood.  Roger 
de  Kirkpatrick  feconded  the  blow  by  which  Rim 
Comyn  of  Badenoch  was  Haiti  at  Dumfries,  to  make 
room  for  Bruce’s  ambition. 

The  pariflr  of  Clofeburn  is  famous  for  one  of  the 
beft  Schools  in  Scotmnd.  A  coniiderablc  endowment 
was,  it  teems,  provided  for  it,  by  fome  generous 
friend  to  learning,— a.,  what  diftancc  of  time  back¬ 
wards,  I  knew  not.  But,  even  this  endowment 
might  have  failed  to  make  it  eminent,  had  not  the 
late.  Mr  Mundel,  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man, 
and  an  uncommonly  able  claflicai  icholar, — been  for¬ 
tunately 
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'tunately  appointed  Mailer.  A  Schoolmafter  at  once 
able  and  amiable  is  a  very  uncommon  phenomenon 
in  Scotland.  Mr  Mundel’s  character  therefore  ealily 
attracted  fcholars  from  various  quarters.  The  agree¬ 
able,  rural  fituation  of  the  School,  the  paternal 
attention  which  Mr  Mundel  was  underffood  to  pay 
to  pupils  placed  in  his  houfe,  and  the  riling  claf- 
fical  fame  of  this  feminary  under  his  direction, 
made  many  refpectable  parents  deiirous  to  place 
their  children  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  this 
worthy  man.  Many  gentlemen,  educated  by  him, 
have  already  diliinguilhed  themfclves  in  the  world. 
Having  been,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  ufeful 
and  refpedtable  in  this  fituation,  and  having  lived 
in  all  the  vigour  and  chearfulnefs  of  youth  to  a  good 
old  age, — he  died  within  thefe  laft  two  years.  The 
fchool  is  now  under  the  management  of  his  fon. — 
To  a  character  fo  worthy,  one  is  proud  to  feize  an 
opportunity  of  offering  even  a  mite  of  praife. 

The  environs  of  Dumfries  are  in  a  Hate  of  high 
cultivation.  Gentlemen’s  feats  are  fcattered  as  thick 
around  it,  as  around  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow,  al¬ 
though  not  through  fo  extenlive  an  area.  It  was 
night  before  I  could  reach  this  city.  But,  the  Iky 
was  clear  and  ferene ;  the  moon  Ihone  bright :  and 
refolved  as  I  was,  on  this  journey, — as  through  the 
journey  of  life,  if  I  can, —to  make  the  mjl,  of  eve¬ 
ry 
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ry  advantage,  and  the  kaft  of  every  inconvenience  ; 

I  highly  enjoyed  this  fine  fccnery,  even  by  moon¬ 
light.  Near  the  Auid-girih  badge,  I  remarked 
{bine  fingie  trees,  clofe  upon  the  way  fide--- 1  hiu  the 
curiofity  to  ride  round  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
admired  their  wide-fpread  branches,  their  bulhy  tops, 
their  ftraight  and  grofs  trunks.  Crofling  to  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  river,  by  this  bridge,  I  rode  on 
through  open  fields,  and  along  the  finelt  highway, 
I  think,  in  Scotland,  for  two  miles.  Cottages  ap¬ 
peared  here  and  there,  either  clofe  upon  the  high¬ 
way,  or  at  a  finall  diftance.  In  one  place,  I  could 
perceive  a  fmall  lake  or  overflowed  marfli.  In  ano¬ 
ther  a  marfli,  having  fmall  heaps  of  wet  feats  ftili 
fpread  over  the  drier  parts.  On  my  other  hand,  I 
had  the  banks  of  the  river,  generally  fringed  with 
wood,  fometimes  {helving  gently  and  fometimes  ri¬ 
ling  more  abruptly.  At  the  New  Bridge  I  again 
crofled  to  the  eafiern  fide  of  the  river.  Near  the 
eaftern  end  of  this  bridge  is  a  duller  of  cottages, 
picturefquely  fituate.  Here  the  traveller  is  ftili  two 
miles  diftant  from  Dumfries.  Every  ftep  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  new  objects,  rife  to  convince  him,  that  he 
is  about  to  enter  fome  pretty  confiderable  city.  By 
eight  in  the  evening,  I  reached  the  George  bin,  in 
Dumfries.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt 
were,  at  this  time,  met  here :  and  the  Inns  and  the 
whole  town  fo  crowded  with  company,  that  I  could 
not. 
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not,  but  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  after  much 
felicitation  obtain  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
the  night. 


Dumfries. 

DUMFRIES  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
about  nine  miles  above  where  it  difcharges  its  waters 
into  the  Solway  Frith,— in  550  8'  30"  of  northern  la¬ 
titude,— and  40  2 5'  15"  from  the  longitude  of  Green¬ 
wich.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ffiire  diftinguiflied  by 
its  name.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a  place  of 
feme  confideration.  A  bridge  was,  at  that'  remote 
period,  thrown  over  the  Nith,  in  this  fituation. 
Some  religious  houfes  were  cftablifhed  here.  A 
caftle  was  built.  And  thus  the  hilling  of  the  river, 
—the  concourfe  of  paffengers  drawn  hither  by  the 
bridge,— the  fanclity  of  the  religious  houfes,— and 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  caftle  concurred  to 
draw  together  a  little  community,  and  to  form  a 
city. 

While  England  and  Scotland,  were  feparate 
kingdoms,  under  different;  monarchs,  this  city  was 
a  place  of  ftrength  to  which  the  Scotch  borderers  re¬ 
tired  from  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  the  Englilh.  Per¬ 
haps  the  citizens  of  Dumfries  might  avail  them- 
felves  of  their  fituation,  and  try  the  fuccefs  of  fifli- 
cry,  at  the  time  when  rnoft  of  our  Scottifh  fea-ports 
drew 
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drew  fuck.  confiderable  opulence  from  this  fourcd' 
As  the  times  became  more  peaceful,  and  the  adja; 
cent  counties  of  Kirkcudbright-lhire,  and  Dumfries- 
fhire  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy  5 
this  city  derived  confiderable  advantages  from  its  be- 
ingthefcene  ofmarkets  and  of  county  meetings;  The 
noble  family  of  Maxwell,  firft  of  Cterlaveroak,  after¬ 
wards  ennobled  under  the  titles  of  Lord  Herreis,  and. 
of  Earl  of  Nithfdaie,  were  poffelTors  of  the  Caftlc  of 
Dumfries,  and  in  fome  manner  lords  of  the  town; 
When  this  family  fell  through  miftaken  loyalty  and 
mifiaken  religion,  Dumfries  feems  to  have  fufferedy 
for  a  while,  by  its  decline. 

With- its  advantages  of  fituation,  however,  it 
could  never  fink  into  a  very  low  condition.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  it  has  made 
gradual  advances  hrwealth  and  population,  corref- 

ponding  to  thofe  of  the  furrounding  country. - ~ 

It  is  a  confiderable  town,  containing  nearly  feven 
thoufand  inhabitants.  Its  principal  ftreet  extends 
full  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length :  In  the  middle,- 
it  may  be  nearly  an  hundred  feet  wide.  Its  breadth 
may  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  mile. 
The  houfes  are,  in  general  handfome.  And  the 
fituation  of  the  town,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
Nith,  from  which  it  rifes  gradually,— is  beautiful 
and  advantageous.  The  ftreets  are  well  lighted-  j 
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the  pavements  may  be  improved.— It  ha's  no  re¬ 
markably  handfome  or  magnificent  public  build¬ 
ings;  if  we  except  its  Infirmary,  erected  ten  or 
twelve  years  fince,— for  the  reception  of  the  fick  poor 
bf  Galloway  and  Dumfries-fliire,— and  fupported  by 
charitable  contribution.  An  handfome  Doric  co¬ 
lumn,  within  a  fquare  railing,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  preferves  the  memory  of  the  late  ami¬ 
able  Duke  of  Queenlbury,  one  of  the  beft  benefac¬ 
tors  of  Dumfries. — The  Selh-market  is  a  fquare, 
lhaded  round,  and  having  behind- proper  conveni- 
encies  for  flaughter.— Here  are  two  principal  inns ; 
and  both  are  tolerably  well  kept.  Dumfries  has 
two  churches  for  the  reception  of  the  parochial 
Congregations  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church, — an  Epif- 
copal  chapel,— a  Methodift,— a  Relief, --and  an  An- 
tiburgher  meeting-houfe.- — -The  bridge  over  the 
Nith,  by  which  Dumfries  is  connected  with  Gal¬ 
loway,  and  with  one  of  its  fuburbs,  called  the 
Bridge-end,  was  erefted,  five  hundred  years  ago* 
A  new  bridge  is  now  a  building  at  fome  diftance 
above; 

Dumfries  is  a  Royal  Burgh,  governed  by  a  pro- 
voft,  bailies,  and  a  town-council,  and  having  the 
artifans  or  Trades  likewife  united  in  different  Incor¬ 
porations.  Its  public  revenue  may  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  It  enjoys  by  its  charter, 
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the  privilege  of  holding  two  weekly  markets,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  To  thefe  markets  and  fairs,, 
cattle  are  brought  in  for  fale,  from  all  the  adjoining 
country-.  The  toll  paid  to  the  town  for  cattle  paf- 
iing  along  the  ancient  bridge  above-mentioned,  a- 
mounts  to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Dumfries  has  little  trade,  and  few  manufactures. 
Forty  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  tobacco  were 
annually  imported  into  the  port  of  Dumfries.  That 
trade  has  been  fince  turned  into  other  channels. 
About  eight  or  ten  veffels  belong  at  prefent  to  Dum¬ 
fries  :  Thefe  are  employed  in  a  ccafting  trade : 
bringing  in  lime,  coals,  and  merchant’s  goods  of 
various  forts, — and  exporting  potatoes  and  grain. 
The  induftry  of  the  artifans  of  the  town  is  employ¬ 
ed  chiefly  for  the  direct  accommodation  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  circumjacent 
country.  Leather  is  dreffea  in  two  or  three  tan- 
works.  Snme-ftockings  and  hats,  with  font  e  frnall 
quantities  of  linen  and  coarfe  woollen-  cloths  have 
been  manufactured  here  with  fufficient  advantage. 
Such  quantities  of  flour,  meal,  and  barley  are  made 
in  the  mills  belonging  to  the  town  as  to  enable  the- 
tackfmen  to  pay  four  hundred  pounds  Sterling  of 
yearly  rent.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
fand  dozens  of  hare-fidns  are  annually  fold. in  Dum¬ 
fries.  Branches  of  three  different  banks  are  efia- 
hlifhed 
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biiihed  in  this  city.  A  tambour  manufacture  has 
been  lately  attempted  here  by  a  company  from: 
Glaigow.  Here  is  a  printing-houfe  ;  and  a  newfpa- 
per  is  pu'olilhed  weekly. 

Dumfries  is  a  fort  of  Metropolis  to  the  counties, 
on  t$e  meeting  confines  of  which  it  hands.  It  is 
the  feat  of  the  Comrniffary-Court,  of  the  Sheriff’s 
Court,  of  a  Prcfbytery  and  a  Synod.  The  Com- 
miffioners  of  the  Land  Tax  for  the  County  of  Dum¬ 
fries  hold  their  meetings  here ;  and  the  Juftices  of 
the  Peace,  their  Quarter-Seffions.  The  Judiciary 
Court  too  fits  here  in  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn 
Circuits.  . 

The  Schools  of  Dumfries  have  been  long  emi¬ 
nent.  Many  very  able  fcholars  have  received  their 
initiatory  claffical  education  here.  Here  has  been  a 
fucceffion  of  three  of  the  ableft  teachers  of  the  Latin 
language  that  have  been  known  for  this  fome  time 
in  Scotland:  Mr  Trotter,  Dr  Chapman,  and  the 
prefen t  Rector  of  this  School,  Mr  Waite.  Here 
are  alfo  mailers  for  the  French  and  Englifh  lan¬ 
guages,  for  the  different  branches  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tics,  for  Writing,  and  for  Dancing.  Hither,  too, 
are  many  of  the  little  Miffes  of  Galloway  and  Dum- 
fries-fhire  fent  to  receive  their  education  in  boarding- 
fchooh  for  young  ladies. 
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In  Dumfries  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  various  remains  of  antiquity.  The  fites  of  two. 
ancient  caftles,  one  the  property  of  the  once  power¬ 
ful  family  of  the  Comyns,  the  other,  the  property  of 
the  Maxwells,  are  Hill  Ihewn.  At  the  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  town  from  the  North-Eall  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  Chapel,  which  was  built  by  Bruce,  as  a  place 
in  which  mafs  might  be  faid  for  tire  foul  of  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  Sir  Chriftophcr  Seton,  who  was  hang¬ 
ed  on  the  fpot,  by  the  order  of  King  Edward  I.  of 
England.  Here  is  a  field  bearing  the  name  of  King- 
holen,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  either  from 
Bruce  or  from  Comyn.  Here  is  alfo  an  eminence 
called  Kirkland  moat,  which  may  have  been  a  fic¬ 
tion  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  in  the  time 
of  the  border  feuds.  In  digging  the  foundation  for 
a  houfe,  a  leathern  bag  containing  fome  old  Scotch 
coins  and  fome  metal  fibula:  or  broaches,  were  fome 
years  ago,  found  here.  A  Roman  coin,  bearing 
the  infeription  Augustus,  thick  as  a  half-crown,  yet 
not  broader  than  a  fix-pence,  was  fome  years  fincc 
found  in  the  channel  of  the  Kith.  The  old  Abbey 
of  Lincluden ;  a  ruinous  ftructure,  fill  remains  fuf- 
ficiently  perfect  to  fliew,  hoar  wonderfully  well  tlu> 
Regular  Clergy  of  the  Romifli  Church  were  lodged, 
at  a  time  when  Architecture  had  done  comparative¬ 
ly  little  for  the  accommodation  of  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  ifland. 
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Dumfries  is  perhaps  a  place  of  higher  gaiety  and 
elegance,  than  any  other  town  in  Scotland}  of  the 
liune  fize.  The  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  defcended  of  refpectable  families,  and  have  r er 
ceived  a  libei  A  education,  is  greater  here,  than  irv 
any  other  town  in  this  part  of  the  ifland.  Thefe 
give,  by  confequence,  a  more  elevated  and  polilhed 
tone  to  the  manners  and  general  character  of  this 
city.  The  mode  of  living  which  prevails  here,  is 
rather  fliewy  than  luxurious.  To  be  efteemed  gen¬ 
teel,  not  to  fit  down  to  a  board  overloaded  with 
victuals,  is  the  firft  wifli  of  every  one.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  towns  flourifhing  in  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  are  frugal  only  of  their  time,  and  of  thofe 
gratifications  which  have  fomething  oftentatious  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  The  citizens  of  Dumfries 
are  frugal  of  their  money,  but  hold  idlenefs,  a  proof 
of  gentility :  and  they  value  only  fuch  enjoyments 
as  they  can  be  feen  to  lhare,  and  can  be  efteemed 
the  greater  for  lharing.  They  delight  in  fine  and 
falhionable  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  afl'emblics 
and  plays.  A  play-houfe  has  been  lately  erected 
here ;  and  the  players  have  fared  better  than  in 

many  more  populous  and  opulent  towns _ The 

amufements  of  this  city,  its  advantages  for  educa¬ 
tion,  its  convenient  and  healthy  fituation  allure 
many  of  the  inferior  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  to  fpend  half,  or  perhaps  the  whole  year 
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here.  The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Hunt  meet  an¬ 
nually  here,  and  roufe  the  town  to  feftivitv,  for  a 
•whole  week  together.  Both  the  Dumfries  and  Gal¬ 
loway,  and  the  Caledonian  Hunts  were  ailemblcd 
here,  at  this  time.  Every  inn  and  ale-houfe  was 
crowded  with  guefts.  Many,  even  of  the  more  rc- 
fpechablc  citizens  had  been  perfuaded  by  the  tempt¬ 
ing  offers  of  very  high  rent,  to  let  their  beft  rooms 
for  a  few  days.  In  the  mornings,  the  Erects  pro- 
fented  one  bufy  feene  of  hair-dreffers,  milliner's  ap¬ 
prentices,  grooms,  and  valets,  carriages,  driving  and 
buftling  backwards  and  forwards.  In  the  forenoon, 
almoft  every  foul,  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  maf- 
ter  and  fervant  haftened  out  to  follow  the  hounds,  or 
view  the  races.  At  the  return  of  the  crowd,  they 
were  all  equally  intent,  with  the  fame  buftle,  and 
the  fame  ardent  animation,  on  the  important  con¬ 
cerns  of  appetite.  The  bottle,  the  fong,  the  dance, 
and  the  card-table  endeared  the  evening,  and  gave 
focial  converfe  power  to  detain  and  to  charm  till 
the  return  of  morn. — Dumfries,  of  itfelf,  could  not 
afford  minifters  of  plcafure  enough  for  fo  great  an 
occafion.  Here  were  waiters,  pimps,  chairmen, 
hairdreffers,  and  ladies^  the  priefts  and  priefteffes 
of  thefe  feftivities,  from  all  thofe  more  favourite 
haunts  where  pleafure  ordinarily  holds  her  court. 
Not  only  all  the  gayer  part  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  were  on  this  occafion  affembled  in  Dumfries : 

but 
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but  tlic  members  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  had  re¬ 
paired  hither  from  Edinburgh,  from  England,  and 
from  the  more  diftant  counties  of  Scotland.  The. 
gay  of  the  one  fex  naturally  draw  together  the  gay 
and  elegant  of  the  other.  Here  was  fuch  a  (hew  of 
•female  beauty  and  elegance  as  I  Should  fuppofe  few 
country  towns,  whether  in  Scotland  or  England, 
likely  to  exhibit  on  any  fimilar  occalion.  One  of 
the  finelt  animals,  after  man  and  woman  is  an 
handfome  horfc ;  and  of  handfome  horfes,  the  race- 
grounds  certainly  difplayed  a  great  number.  They 
were  equally  decorated  with  handfome  carriages. 

The  gayer,  the  more  avaricious,  and  the  more 
unthinking  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dumfries,  fondly 
congratulated  themfelves  upon  this  feafen  of  ex¬ 
pence  and  feftivitv,  this  concourfe  of  the  great  and 
gay.  But,  thofe  of  a  more  fober  and  reflecting, 
turn,  feemed  rather  to  indulge  a  different  train  of 
fentiment  upon  the  occalion.  They  feared  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  example  upon  the  minds  of  their  wo¬ 
men  and  their  youth.  They  fufpected,  that  defires 
of  fplendid  luxury  might  now  be  excited,  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  dillipation  formed;  which  would  prove  high¬ 
ly  deftrudtive  to  the  good  morals  and  the  profperity 
of  their  city.  They  feemed  to  think  the  prefent 
gain  trifling,  in  companion  with  (he  evils  which 
were 
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were  neceflarily  to  flow  in  fuccefllon  from  the  fame 

fource. 

At  Dumfries,  I  fortunately  met  with  a  man 
whom  I  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  efteem,  Dr  La- 
friont,  Clergyman  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham.  By  his 
kind  invitation,  I  left  Dumfries  with  him  on  a  Sa¬ 
turday  evening,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  manfe,' 
about  twelve  miles  diftant. 

The  Nith  is  the  boundary  between  Dumfries- (hire 
and  Galloway;  The  country  immediately  beyond 
the  river  is  ftill  in  a  fine  ftatc  of  cultivation.  Its  face 
is  diverfified  by  foftly  fweliing  knells,  level  holms, 
villas,  farm-houfes,  and  cottages,  open  lawns,  and 
wooded  declivities.  The  farm-heufes  appear  not  to 
be,  all,  the  moft  commodious  imaginable.  But, 
the  villas  with  grounds  laid  out  around  them,  in  the 
ftyle  of,  Englilh  gardening,— are  very  numerous. 
Dumfries,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  was  the  feat 
of  the  Maxwells,  at  a  period  when  this  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  was  almoft  the  moft  confidence  in  the  South- 
weft  of  Scotland.  And  the  cadets  and  dependents 
of  the  family  were  then  fettled  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  was  the  diftrift 
parcelled  out  into  many  little  efiates ;  and  many  hou- 
fes  for  the  refidence  of  gentleman’s  families  were 
built  upon  thefe.  Several  of  thefe  little  eftates  have 
by 
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by  this  time  gone  from  the  original  proprietors. 
But  having  been  once  feparated,  they  have  not  been 
again  accumulated  together.  New  houfes  have  been 
built  on  them,  or  the  old  houfes  repaired  fo  as  ftill 
to  afford  accommodation  to  the  proprietors.—— 
Hence,  and  not  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  the  number  of  handfome  houfes  and  genteel 
families  around  Dumfries. 


Tin:  road  leading  from  Dumfries  up  through 
Galloway,  recedes,  as  it  advances,  ftill  farther  and 
farther  from  the  fea-coaft.  For  fome  fhort  way 
even  the  diilant  profpect  towards  the  fea,  is  rich 
and  beaut  iful.  At  length,  it  is  interrupted  by  rocky 
and  heath-covered  hills.  The  elegant  agriculture 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  city  foon 
declines.  The  green  hedges  give  place  to  low,  flen- 
der,  and  ill-built  walls  of  dry  hones.  The  cornfields 
become  Ids  extenfive,  lefs  numerous,  and  more  ir¬ 
regular.  You  begin  to  perceive  that  you  are  ad¬ 
vancing  into  a  country  into  which  cultivation  has 
hardly  made  its  way  before  you. 

At  the  dihance  of  four  miles  from  Dumfries,  the 
highway  touches  upon  a  corner  of  Lochrutton,  a  lake 
which  would  adorn  the  adjoining  country  if  its  bor¬ 
ders  were  lefs  bare,  and  its  environs  more  highly 

Voi..  II.  L  cultivated. 
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cultivated..  Even  at  prefent,  its  effect  is  not  un- 
pleafing*. 

Barssaghle  rifes  with  a  very  flow  afcent,  and  to  a 
coniiderabie  elevation.  From  its  fummit  over  which 
the  road  nearly  leads,  the  traveller  enjoys  an  exten- 
five  profpect,  partly  of  the  country  through  which  he 
has  paffed,  partly  of  that  which  he  is  entering.  Cul¬ 
tivation  begins  to  creep  fiowly  up  the  fouthern 
fide  of  this  hill.  The  foil  has  fuificient  depth  and 
natural  fertility.  The  declivity  is  gentle  enough  to 
afford  the  eafieft  accefs  to  the  plough.  The  farmers 
begin  to  be  fufndently  fenfiblc  of  the  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantages  of  agriculture.  Means  of  improvement 
are  not  wanting.  I  would  willingly  hope  therefore, 
that  all  this  tract  of  country  which  the  eye  com¬ 
mands  from  this  height,  may  within  a  very  few  years, 
be  feen  to  wear  an  afpect  much  more  different  than 
at  prefent,  from  what  it  muff  have  appeared  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Seigovre. 

Even  now;  however,  it  muff  be  allowed,  that 
wherever  wild  heathy  or  rocky  hills,  or  fluggifh 
moraffes  are  not  interfperfed,  agriculture  has  made 
coniiderabie  progrefs  through  this  ibuth  eaftern  cor¬ 
ner  of  Galloway.  A  Mr  Currie  of  Redbank  and  Mr 
Maxwell  of  Cargen  were  among  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  any  thing  like  improved  agriculture  in  the 
vicinity 

*  Ahnott  immediately  fouthuf  this  late  hands  the  Old  Cattle  of  Hills. 
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vicinity  of  Dumfries.  Along  the  fea-coaft,  abun¬ 
dance  of  excellent  manure,  efpecially-for  a  light  foil, 
is  found  in  the  fleech  on  the  fliore.  The  lleech  is  a 
mixture  of  {hells  with  earth,  and  fand  comminuted 
by  attrition.  From  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  are,  as  circumftances  vary,  laid  to  ma¬ 
nure  an  acre.  Lime  is  alfo  imported  from  the  op- 
pofite  coaft  of  Cumberland  in  lufEcient  abundance. 
Marie  pits  have  been  difcovered  here  and  there  in  the 
plains  and  moraffes. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  along  the  fea- 
fhore,  through  the  plains  lying  among  the  hills, 
and  on  the  declivities  of  thefe  hills  where  they 
are  leaft  rugged,  and  rife  with  the  gentleft  afcent, 
— that  the  labours  and  improvements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  been  here  profecuted  with  fuccefs.  By 
many  of  the  improvers,  a  rotation  of  crops  has  been 
judicioufly  adopted,  by  which  the  ground  is  made 
to  yield  almoft  conftant  returns,  and  yet  its  fertility 
not  exhaufted.  Oats ;  a  fallow  with  {leech  or  with 
lime;  wheat;  barley  with  grafs-feeds ;  clover-hay; 
—Such  is  the  round  of  crops  and  of  manure  and 
pulverization  by  which,  in  a  feries  of  five  fuccefiive 
years,  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent  hulbandmen  in 
thefe  parts,  cultivate  the  natural  fertility  of  their 
grounds.  By  others,  this  feries  is  varied  by  the 
Fading  of  potatoes,  turnips,  kail,  and  cabbages. 

L  2  Wherever 
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Wherever  tliefe  improvements  ia  agriculture 
have  been  profecuted,  one  capital  object  with  the 
farmer  has  commonly  been  to  provide  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  of  black  cattle.  For  this  purpofe, 
havefieldspoffeffingarichfward  of  natural  grafs,  been 
inclofed,  and  excluftvely  appropriated  for  pafture. 
Foreign  graffes  have  been  for  the  fame  ends  induftrb 
oufly  introduced  and  cultivated  for  pafture,  and  for 
dry  forage.  Turnips,  cabbage,  and  green  kail  have 
with  the  lame  views,  been  all  entered  among  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  crop.  The  cattle  which  are  fattened  in  thefe 
parts,  anduponfuch  articles  are  partly  fentto  England 
for  fale,  and  partly  difppfed  of  to  butchers  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  towns.  They  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races; 
the  native  breed  of  Galloway  having  been  often  crof- 
fed  by  mixtures  from  different  counties  in  England 
and  from  Ireland.  But  a  fmall  proportion  of  the 
cattle  fed  in  this  part  of  Galloway  are  reared  here 
from  calves.  They  are  commonly  purchafed  from 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  only 
labours  of  farming  are  the  rearing  of  flieep  and  black 
cattle.  With  black-cattle,  a  few  ftieep  for  domeftic 
ufe,  and  for  the  butchers  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  are  occalionally  fattened  by  fome  of  thofe 
farmers.  But  thefe  begin  to  be  more  and  more  dif- 
liked;  they  are  hoftile  to  green  fences,  and  are  much 
more  vicious  and  unmanageable  then  bullocks,  cows, 
and 
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and  heifers.  A  breed  of  large  Englifh  fheep,  whiter 
faced,  and  bearing  excellent  wool  have  been  intro? 
duced  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Galloway.  They 
are  fold  when  fattened,  at  a  price  between  one  and 
two  guineas.  Their  flefh  is  lefs  delicate  in  its  fla¬ 
vour  and  relifh,  than  that  of  the  fmall,  ancient  Gal¬ 
loway  breed.  Their  wool  is  commonly  intermixed 
with  no  inconfiderable  proportion  of  dry  hair. — Let 
me  not  neglect  to  obferve,  that  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  above-mentionted,  have  been  tried  only 
by  a  few  enlightened  and  public-fpirited  gentlemen, 
refiding  on  their  eftates,  and  by  fome  of  the  more 
opulent  farmers  guided  and  encouraged  by  their  ex¬ 
ample.  The  other  hufbandmen  may  have,  indeed 
availed  themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  the  manures ;  but 
they  have  fcorned  to  follow  the  rotation  of  crops. 
Their  principle  of  hufbandry  is  to .  raife  crop  after 
crop  of  oats  upon  their  fields,  till  both  the  fertility  of 
the  ground  and  the  ftrength  of  the  manure  are  ex- 
haufted ;  after  which,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it 
long  to  reft.  Low-ftone  walls  are  the  common  fen? 
ces,  and  very  little  wood  is  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the  country. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  fouthward  from  the  -foot  of 
Barnbaghle  hill  is  a  mineral  fpring,  of  a  chalybeate 
chara&er,  known  by  the  name  of  Merkland- well, 
ft  was  qnce  the  Spa  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire  5  but 
fince 
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fince  firft  the  fulphurated  and  chalybeate  waters  of 
Moffat,  and  afterwards  the  mineral  waters  in  ihe 
northern  counties  of  England, — have  rifen  into  re¬ 
pute  ; — the  Merkland-well  has  been  lefs  frequent¬ 
ed.  Its  water  is  efteemed  an  effectual  lemedy  in 
agues,  ftomachic  complaints,  and  nervous  diforders 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  light,  diuretic,  and  an  excellent 
reftorer  of  the  appetite. 

These  parts  of  Kirkcudbright  {hire  exhibit  few 
certain  veftiges  of  very  remote  times.  Hardly  any 
traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  dominion  can  now  be 
difeovered  over  them.  Of  the  Selgova,  that  tribe 
of  the  ancient  Britons  whom  the  Roman  writers 
reprefent  as  fituate  here,  between  the  Brigantes,  to 
the  South,  and  the  Nevanta  to  the  North  and  South- 
weft,  there  may  be  forne  more  certain  remains.  To 
thofe  are  the  barrows  and  circles  of  grey  ftones  moft 
probably  to  be  referred.  In  an  age  ignorant  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  memory  of  the  dead  can  be  preferved 
only  by  the  fong,  or  by  piles  of  earth  or  ftones,  raff¬ 
ed  over  his  buried  body.  The  circles  of  ftones 
may  have  been  erected  either  for  the  purpofes  of  ci¬ 
vil  or  of  religious  affemblies  by  a  Ample  people  who 
had  not  yet  learned  to  build  magnificent  temples  or 
fenate-houfes.  However,  it  is  commonly  religion 
that  firft  teaches  rude  tribes  any  thing  like  form  or 
order,  and  fince  temples  are  commonly  the  earlieft 
works 
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works  of  rifing  architecture,  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  ftones  to  have  been  in  their  original  formation, 
facred  to  the  fuperttition  of  our  forefathers.  As  to 
their  being  Druidical,  of  this  I  am  lefs  inclined  to 
fpeak  pofitively.  Concerning  the  Druids  we  have 
been  amufed  with  greatly  too  much  profound  non- 
fenfe,  and  viftonary  conjecture.  We  hive  little  real 
evidence  to  enable  us  to  lay,  that  the  Druids  of  Ctefar 
and  other  Roman  authors  are  certainly  the  fame 
with  the  minifters  of  thofe  rude  cer  monies  to  which 
thele  circles  refer.  It  is  certain,  that  thofe  circles 
of  ftones  are  not  peculiar  to  thofe  parts  which  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  ancient  Celts, 
but  entered  alfo  into  the  fuperftition  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians.  And  if  our  Britifh  Druids  performed 
their  orgies  in  the  folemn  retirement  of  groves ;  fo 
alfo  did  the  priefts  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  till  after  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  of  civility 
had  foftened  the  character  of  their  fuperftition,  and 
had  fupplied  them  with  temples  and  altars.  Be  this 
as  it  may ;  thefe  are  the  only  remains  in  thefe  parts, 
whch  can  be,  with  confidence,  aferibed  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons.  In  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  circle 
of  nine  grey  ftones,  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  and  in  an  elevated  fituation.  Si¬ 
milar  circles,  various  in  extent,  are  confiderably 
numerous  through  all  this  country ;  nor  are  the 
barrows  and  artificial  mounts  lefs  fo. 


It 
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It  is  well  known,  that  the  Pictiih  invaders  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Yalentia,  were  re- 
pulfed  or  fubdued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  under  Ida 
•founded  the  kingdom  of  Berriicia  or  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  the  547th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  Dum- 
fries-fhire,  and  the  fouth-weft  of  Galloway,  with 
fome  part  of  Ayrihire  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century; 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the  names  of  places, 
and  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  I  can  yet  difeo- 
ver  fome  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Through 
all  the  Southweft  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  for 
the  length  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles  inwards  from 
the  fea-coaft,  Ingles-Ton  occurs  frequently  as  the 
name  of  a  place.  Some  worthy  Antiquarian  whofe 
name  I  cannot,  at  prefent  recollect,  has  ingenioufly 
conjectured, -that  thefe  Ingles-tonswere  places  where 
our  fore-fathers  had  been  accuftomed  to  kindle  fires,- 
to  alarm  the  country  in  cafes  of  danger  from  the 
approach  of  foes :  Ingle  fignifying  in  the  ordinary 
dialect  of  Scotland — fire ;  and  no  phrafe  being  more 
frequent  or  familiar  than  Ingle  fide.  I  venerate  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Etymologift  who  has  fuggefted 
this  hypothefis.  Yet,  with  due  deference  to  his 
authority,  I  am  rather  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  thefe 
Ingles-tons  are  fo  many  Rations  which  were  occupied 
by  the  Angles  or  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland, 
when  matters  of  this  part  of  Galloway,  In  the  end 
of 
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bf  the  eighth  century  thefe  were  fubdued  by  the  Piets  $ 
after  having  under  Edwin  their  fixth  monarch,  ex¬ 
tended  their  fway  over  the  whole  of  Galloway  and 
Ayr-fliire,  and  even  to  the  Hebuda.  If  not  abfo- 
lutely  exterminated  by  their  Piftilh  conquerors,  the 
Angles  might'  poffibly  continue  to  occupy  thefe  pla¬ 
ces'  which  are  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  their  names. 
Their  dwellings  would  in  this  cafe  naturally  receive 
from  their  Piciifli  lords,  the  names  of  Angles-towns. 
In  this  idea,  I  am  even  inclined  to  fancy,  that  a  mi¬ 
nutely  accurate  enquirer  who  fliould  carefully  exa¬ 
mine  within  what  limits,  this  name,  Inglejlons  is 
confined,  might  thus  afeertain  the  particular  extent 
of  the  ancient  Northumbrian  monarchy,  upon  this 
fide.  Although  the  Angles  may  have  been  finally 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  thefe  parts  by  their 
Pictifh  conquerors ;  yet  would  the  new  poffeffors 
naturally  continue  to  diferiminate  by  their  names, 
the  habitations  and  eftabluhments  which  they  had  oc¬ 
cupied.  Other  places  through  this  part  of  Galloway 
likewife  retain  8 axon  names ;  although  it  muft  in¬ 
deed  "be  confeffed,  that  through  all  this  diftrict, 
thofe  names  which  are  the  moft  permanent,  the 
names  of  rivers,  hills  and  vales,  are  undeniably  in 
fome  dialect  or  other  of  the  ancient  Celtic. — The 
ordinary  dialect  of  this  part  of  Galloway  is  another 
proof  of  its  having  been  anciently  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  may  indeed  be  dajhed  with 
Vol.II.  M-  '  a 
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a  (mail  intermixture  of  Danish.  It  differs  remark¬ 
ably  from  the  dialect  fpoken  in  the  fliires  of  Ren¬ 
frew  and  Dumbarton,  which  I  fuppofe  Rill  to  re¬ 
tain  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Britifh.  Of  the  names 
of  points,  promontories,  creeks,  rocks  and  bays  along 
the  coaft  of  Galloway,  1  believe  many  to  be  Danilh; 
Scuth-ivick,  Berwick,  Rhcfs,  Sandwich ,  Alnwatb,  with 
many  others.  To  the  intermixture  of  the  Danijh 
or  Nor/c,  do  I  attribute  the  great  abundance  of 
broad,  open  founds,  obfervable  in  the  dialect  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feuthern  parts  of  Galloway.  Here 
too,  are  many  other  names  of  places,  evidently  Sax¬ 
on.  Of  thefe  that  which  moll  frequently  occurs, 
is  Borland.  'Wherever  there  is  an  Englcjiown,  there 
is  always  a  Borland  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
None,  if  we  Ihould  fuppofe  this  Borland  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  two  well  known  Saxon  words  Boor 
and  Land;  this  will  fuggeft  the  conjecture,  that  tliele 
Borlands  might  be  fo  named  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
having  been  occupied  by  the  villains  or  vafds  of  the 
martial  lords  who  were  featedin  the  Ingkjhm.— (other 
Saxon  names  are  Greenlaw ,  Carlinwark,  TunglanJ, 
Twynbolm,  Carleton. )  This  idea  concerning  the  cir- 
cundtances  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  term 
Borland  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  wlrat  is  related  con¬ 
cerning  the  plan  upon  which  the  Saxon  landholders 
ufed  to  parcel  out  their  grounds.  A  Saxon  eftate 
was 
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was  ufually  divided  into  two  parts,  the  inland  and 
the  outland.  The  former  was  referred  by  the  proprie- 
torfor  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  was  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  his  Haves  or  bondmen ;  while  he  himfclf  either 
lived  in  lavage  idlenefs,  or  was  engaged  in  military 
enterprizes.  The  other  part  was  either  granted  to 
fome  military  companion  or  dependent,  to  be  held 
by  him  for  the  performance  of  certain  fcrvices ; — 
or  was  let  to  tenants,  named  churls  or  caorls.  And, 
as  I  fuppofe  the  places  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
Borland  to  have  been  occupied  by  boors  or  bond- 
men,  employed  in  farm-fervice,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  of  the  hiftorv  of  Galloway  :  So  am  I  alfo  in¬ 
clined  to  confider  tliofe  places,  the  names  of  which 
are  compounded  with  the  word  ccaorl  or  churl  to 
have  been  farms  let  in  tliofe  days,  to  tenants. 

It  feems  probable  toe,  that  the  moll  conical  of 
the  meats  or  tumuli  in  this  part  of  Galloway  are  e- 
qually  to  be  referred  to  the  Saxon  times.  Of  the 
remains  of  encampments, — and  there  are  leveral, — 
in  this  part  of  Galloway,  thole  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  Saxon,  which  are  of  oval  form,  or  of  an 
oblong  fquarc,  rounded  at  the  angles.  As  to  houfes; 
fome  remains  of  the  Saxon  million  of  architecture 
may  yet  be  traced  into  thefe  places  of  K1  rcudbright- 
Ihire  which  are  molt  remote  from  improvement, — 
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in  the  interior  partitions,  formed  of  wattles,  and 
plaifcered  on  both  lides  with  clay.  I  believe  that 
that  the  Saxons  were  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
mode  of  building  into  Britain.  Their  ordinary  hou- 
fes  being  of  this  iiruchire.  Even  their  more  confi- 
derable  edifices  were  only  dry  Hone  walls,  fupportecl 
by  parallel  walls  of  turf  or  clay  on  each.  In  Dor- 
nock ,  on  the  border  of  Cumberland,  all  the  peafants’ 
heufes  are  frill  built  in  the  ancient  Saxon  fafliion. 

The  Saxons  were  {killed  in  weaving  linen-cloth  ; 
and  I  fancy  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
life  of  Jhirts. 

Such  are  the  remains  of  Saxon  hifeory  and  man¬ 
ners,  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  South- 
eafiern  parts  of  Kirkcudbright-lhire.  The  buildings 
of  the  Saxons  have  not  been  here  much  more  per¬ 
manent  than  thofe  of  their  Britiflr  predeccffors. — 
The  memory  of  the  Selgovez  hs>  here  prefer ved  by  the 
circles  of  grey  ftones,  and  by  the  barrows  which  are 
here  and  there  to  be  met  with ;  the  names  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  too,  thofe  which  are  perma¬ 
nent  above  all  other  names  of  place  appear  to  have 
been  improved  by  them.  Their  Saxon  fucceffors 
appear  not  to  have  raifed  many  more  durable  monu¬ 
ments. 
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The  nest  in  antiquity  of  the  artificial  curiofities 
of  this  part  of  the  country  are  the  remains  of  old 
military  caftles  and  of  religious  houles.  Thefe  are,- 
for  the  extent  of  the  country  confiderably  nume¬ 
rous.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  in  various 
Rates  of  preservation.  Some  of  the  caftles  may  have 
been  built  by  the  old  Piftijh  or  Gaelic  Lords  of 
Galloway.  The  reft  we  no  doubt  owe  to  the  pro? 
grefs  of  Roman  arts  and  manners. — Of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  I  know  not,  that  any 
except  the  Romans,  and  the  Moors  of  Spam  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  art  of- building  with  ftone  and 
lime.  From  thefe  the  rude  anceftors  of  the  piefent 
inhabitants  learned  all  that  they  ever  knew  of  build? 
ing  with  folidity.  Their  buildings  are  all  therefore 
either  in  the  Roman  fafliion  corrupted  by  their  in¬ 
capacity  of  perfect, — or  by  their  fantaftic  ideas  of 
beauty,  ftrength,  and  utility ; — or  in  the  Moorifli 
fafliion  altered  in  the  fame  manner ; — or  in  a  ftyle 
compounded  of  the  Roman,  the  Moorifli,  the  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  the  Celtic.  Kirkcudbright-flure  affords 
the  remains  of  the  two  ancient  abbies  of  Dundren- 
nan  ;  and  Sweetheart  or  New- Abbey  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  founded  by  one  of  the  old  Pictifli  Lords  of 
Galloway  into  whofe  poffeffion  it  came, .  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchy  j  the  other 
founded  by  Dcrvorgilla  daughter  and  co-heirefs  to. 
the  laft  of  tflofe  lords.  I  fuppofe  New-abbey  to  have 
received 
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received  this  name  in  reference  to  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan  founded  prior  to  it.  The  caftle  of 
Buitlc ,  and  another  within  a  lake,  named  Loch-Fer- 
gus  probably  belonged  to  the  old  Lords  of  Gallo¬ 
way.  Several  others  appear  to  have  been  poflelTed 
by  the  Doughties,  the  Herreifes,  the  Maxwells. 
And  there  are  others  which  have  been  built  by  fa¬ 
milies  who  fettled  in  Galloway  at  a  later  period,  or 
were  dependents  upon  tliofe  above-named. 

It  is  the  common  tale  of  Antiquarians,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Galloway  were  fubdu- 
cd  or  expelled  by  the  Piets,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  This  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  doubt.  That 
the  Piets  might  penetrate  into  Galloway,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  ifland,  about  the  time 
when  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  abdicate  the  do¬ 
minion,  and  to  defert  the  protection  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons, — I  fhall  allow.  They  might  then  eftablifh 
themfelves  here.  The  Saxons  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  occupied  the  inland  parts  of  Galloway. 
There  the  Piets  might  continue  in  a  dubious  fub- 
jection  to  the  Saxons,  while  the  kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  continued  to  flourifh,  and  the  Saxons 
to  occupy  the  fea-coaft.  When,  by  the  union  of 
the  heptarchy  in  one  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Norman  conqueft,  the  Saxons  became  unable 
to  fnpport  themfelves  in  Dumfrics-lhire,  Galloway, 
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and  Ayr-fliire ;  the  Picls,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
this  country  might  then  throw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  by  fucceffive  incurfxons  at  length  entirely  fub- 
due  and  expel  their  mailers :  thus  aliening  to  them- 
felves  the  fovereignty  of  Galloway.— But,  one  thing 
which  appears  to  me  certain,  is,  that,  if  they  were 
Piets  who  penetrated  into  Galloway,  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  in  Britain  terminated,  thofe  Picls  un¬ 
deniably  fpoke  the  language  of  the  Celts.  The 
names  of  places  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  not  plainly  of  very  modern  impolition, 
are  univerfally  Celtic ;  except  the  Saxon  and  Da- 
nilh  lirnames  and  names  of  places  towards  the  coaft; 
and  no  ancient  names  which  may  not  be  traced  in 
the  Celtic  will  be  found  in  Galloway.  By  this  I 
think  it  certain,  that  they  mull  have  been  a  tribe  of 
free  Celts,  who  invaded  Galloway,  and  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  it  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans. 
When,  in  addition  to  the  above  circumllances,  I 
confider  the  contiguity  of  Galloway  to  Ireland;  the 
probability  that  there  mull,  in  the  remotell  times 
have  been  a  frequent  intcrcouffe  between  Galloway 
and  Ireland and  the  equal  probability,  that  al¬ 
though  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province, 
Galloway  was  always,  in  a  great  meafure  neglecled 
by  the  Romans;— I  am  led  to  infer,  that,  they  who, 
after  tlie  retreat  of  the  Romans,  poured  in  upon  the 
Britons,  on  this  quarter,  were  rather  Celts  from 
Ireland, 
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Ireland.  The  name  of  the  country  juftines  the  idea  of 
their  being  Gaels ;  and  Gael,  is  only  another  name 
for  Celts,  affixed  by  fome  circumftances  which  cannot 
now  be  well  afcertained.  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Galloway  are  in  fome  ancient  Latin  charters  named 
Galwegenfes.  Now  Qahoeg  furely  fignifies  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Gaelts.  Thus  heedlefs  of  the  doubtful 
facts  related  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians  who  had  lit¬ 
tle  opportunity'  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  what  they 
related  ;  and  of  the  theories  of  fome  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  who  have  built  thofe  theories  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  or  circumftances  on  which  to  found 
them;  Ifuppofe  all  the  old  inhabitants  -  of  Gallo* 
w-ay  who  were  not  of  Romanized  Britifh,  of  Saxon 
or  of  Danixn  origin,  to  have  been— either  remains 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  the  Romans  found  here, 
that  had  not  been  fully  fubjected  by  their  arms,  or 
incomers  from  Ireland.  They  rvere  long  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Wild  Scots  of  Galloway 
In  the  armies,  they  were  remarkable  for  a  ferocity, 
and  for  an  impetuous,  undifciplined  mode  of  fight* 
ing,  by  which  they  very  nearly  refembled  the 'cha¬ 
racter  of  the  native  Irilh,  fuch  as  it  is  deferibed  to 
have  been,  when  the  Englilh  firft  conquered  Ire¬ 
land. 
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1  have  introduced  thefe  remarks  here,  .that  they 
may  ferve  as  a  fort  of  theory  to  which  I  may  refer 
local  facb  in  my  progrefs  through  Galloway. 

Ivirkcudb right-shire  lies  under  fome-  difad- 
vantages,  to  which  Ayr-fhire  and  Dumfries-fliire' 
are  not  fubjecL  It  has  neither  lime,  coal,  nor  free- 
Itone.  It  is  true,  that  lime.ftone  has  been  found  in^ 
thefe  fouth-caftern  parts  of  Galloway.  But,  either 
from  its  peculiar  nature,  or  for  want  of  proper  fuel, 
attempts  to  burn  it,  have  failed  of  reducing  it  to 
cals.  Marie,  however,  a  calcareous  manure  formed 
from  fhells,  but  having  fomething  foetid  and  oily  in 
its  chancier  which  lime  wants,  has  been  found  in 
great  abundance  through  thefe  lower  parts  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Tor  pii-coal  here  is  no  fubflitute  but  peat.  ■ 

To  Mitten ,  the  road  by  which  I  travelled  from 
Dumfries,  is  part  of  the  great  highway  between 
London  and  Portpatrick.  At  Milton,  we  turned 
off  tiie  highway,  and  proceeded  through  bye- roads, 
in  a  north-weft  direction,  to  Kirkpatrick  kirk.  The 
highway  feems  here  to  be  in  fome  fort,  the  line1 
of  demarcation  dividing  cultivation  from  wildnefs. 
The  houfe  of  Milton,  indeed,  Handing  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  highway,  with  fome  little  planta¬ 
tions  about  it,  and  the  village  of  the  fame  name, 
below,  have  an  agreeable  afpedt.  But,  no  fooner 
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have  you  pafled  thefe,  than  a  black  heath,  di  vet  fi¬ 
ned  by  a  morafs  and  a  ftnall  lake,  opens  to  view,  on 
one  hand, — and  on  the  other  riling  grounds,  green 
but  bare  and  uncultivated, — or  where  cultivated, 
deformed  by  a  ragged,  carelcfs,  cultivation.  Low 
done  dykes  are  the  only  fences  dividing  the  fields  j 
and  thefe  are  often  fo  very  low,  fo  carelefsly  built, 
and  fo  broken  down,  that  the  mod  fluggifli  and 
feeble  of  feeble,  fluggilh  animals  might  eafily  make 
its  way  over  them.  Nearer  the  fea-coad,  by  the 
importation  of  lime,  and  by  the  digging  up  of  marie, 
the  improveable  lands  have  received  more  or  lefs  im¬ 
provement.  Here  marie  has  not  been  found,  and 
lime  cannot  be  obtained  unlefs  at  a  price  greater 
than  unfkilful  hufbandmen,  novices  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture  dare  venture  to  pay. 

The  fale  of  the  flieep  and  the  black-cattle  which 
they  rear  and  feed — enables  the  farmers  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  maintain  their  families.  But,  thefe  pla¬ 
ces  feern  to  be  exactly  in  that  date,  in  which  induf- 
try  and  population  are  the  mod  likely  to  remain 
long  without  improvement.  Neither  agriculture, 
nor  the  management  of  cattle,  are  exceedingly  well 
underdood,  or  praftifed  with  great  enterprife.  Thefe 
people  feem  to  have  no  notion  that  large  fortunes 
-are  to  be  acquired  by  the  arts  of  hufbandry,  no  lefs 
than  by  manufacture  or  merchandife.  Manufac¬ 
tures 
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tures  have  not  been  introduced.  The  rearing  of 
black-cattle  and  of  flieep  are  the  chief  objects  to 
which  the  farmer  directs  his  care.  Thefe  people  are 
not  in  a  condition  of  miferable  poverty.  They  have 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  neceffaries  and  of 
many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  But,  their  num¬ 
bers  are  comparatively  few.  No  one  has  rifen,  by 
the  practice  of  the  employments  common  in  the 
country,  to  any  confiderable  opulence.  And  the 
poor  conceive  no  hopes  of  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
otherwife  than  by  emigration. 

There  are  two  or  three  means  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  improving  the  face  of  this  country,  and 
roufing  the  people  to  induftry  by  intelligent  and 
public-lpirited  landholders.  They  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  improve  the  parilh- roads  with  great  affiduity. 
bet  them  perlift,  till  the  whole  country  is  made 
lufficiently  open  to  foot,  horfe,  and  carriage. — The 
next  thing  for  them  to  do,  is,  that  each  cultivate  a 
little  domain  of  his  own,  and  content  himielr  with 
being  rather  a  lofer,  than  a  gainer  in  the  manage- 
;  ment, — provided  only,  that  he  can  here  exhibit 
j  fuch  improvements  as  it  may  be  advantageous  for 
•;  his  tenants  and  dependents  to  become  acquainted 
with. — In  the  third  place,  I  fliould  think  that  every 
intelligent  landholder  might  let  his  lands  under  con¬ 
ditions,  which  might  contribute  greatly  to  improve 
N  2  the 
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the  practice  of  forming  'upon  Ins  eftate.’  And  laftly, 
let  landholders  in  thefe  parts  try,  by  all  means,  to 
allure  manufacturers  to  form  little  eftablifliments 
among  them  in  lituations  favourable  for  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Reflections  and  fuggeftions,  fuch  as  thefe,  eve- 
ry  traveller  through  thefe  parts  of  Scotland  may 
find  frequent  occafion  to  throw  out.  Compared 
with  the  richer  and  more  populous  counties  of  Eng- 
land,  or  even  with  thofe  parts  of  Scotland  where 
manufactures  have  been  dtablilhed  and  agricultural 
improvements  diligently  purfucd, — Galloway  nwj 
feem  much  behind  in  population  and  in  enlightened 
induftry.  But  in  a  companion  with  molt  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  The  vaft  empire  of  Ruiiia  is  yet  a  wiidernefs, 
with  only  feme  fpots  of  cultivation,  and  feme  Ben¬ 
der  companies  of  inhabitants  foattcred  here  and 
there  over  it.  The  labour  of  the  mines  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  of  induftry  profecutcd  in  Sweden  ;  and 
this  is  an  employment  fo  little  lucrative — for  the 
moft  part,— fo  unhealthy,  and  fo  uncomfortable, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  which  the 
working  of  mines — is— the  fpecies  of  induftry  chief¬ 
ly  cultivated,  can  never  be  in  a  very  thriving  con¬ 
dition,  or  very  numerous.  As  little  can  be  faid  for 
the  cultivation  of  Denmark  or  of  Poland.—It  is  in- 
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.deed  well  known  that  our  chief  imports  from  the 
North  of  Europe  are  timber  and  other  raw  materials. 
But,  no  country,  of  which  the' inhabitants  are  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  extent  numerous,  and  in  which  the  arts 
are  induftrioufly  and  ingenioufly  cultivated,  will 
export  its  productions  in  a  raw ,  unwrought  fiaic.  It 
is  therefore  clear  from  the  nature  of  their  trade, 
that  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe  are  in 
no  high  hate  of  internal  cultivation  and  population. 
The  defarts  in  Spain ; — the  annual  emigration  of 
the  flocks  of  the  Spanifh  lhepherds  with  their  flocks, 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  from  one -province 
to  another ; — the  exportation  of  unwrought  wool 
and  filk,  as  the  principal  commodities  of  domeftic 
production  which  Spain  has  to  export and  the 
•  numbers  of  the  robbers  and  gypfies  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  fliew  its  induftry  and  population  to  be  in  no 
enviable  date.  France,  even  before  its  late  diftref- 
fes,  was  confelledly  lefs  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  than  Great  Britain,  and  its  people  poorer 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  or  England.  Ger¬ 
many  is  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  France,  and 
wants,  at  the  fame  time,  many  of  the  advantages 
which  it  poflefles.  Although  we  fhould  not  believe 
more  than  one-half  of  what  travellers  tell  us ;  we 
fhould  however  find  no  reafon  to  envy  the  Italians, 
in  the  prefent  condition  of.  their  country. --.-Even 
here,  then,  where  the  country  is  fo  bare,— where 
agriculture 
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agriculture  is  fo  carelefs  and  imperfect,---' where  in- 
duftry  is  fo  languid ;  I  am  perfuaded  that  Scotland 
fhews  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  we  fhould  find  them  any  where 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  How  great !  how 
happy  then  fhall  we  be,  when  all  our  latent  capabi¬ 
lities  of  improvement  fhall  be  fully  unfolded,  and 
brought  into  exertion  ? 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  Kirkpatrick  Kirk,  we  en¬ 
tered  upon  better  roads.  Roads  have  been  formed 
in  various  directions  through  this  neighbourhood. 
But,  the  foil  being  foft  and  deep  ;  gravel  being  per¬ 
haps  not  to  be  readily  obtained ;  the  workmen  be¬ 
ing  lazy  or  unfkilful;  or  the  fuperintendents  of 
thefe  works  driving  too  hard  bargains  with  the 
workmen ; — Thefe  roads  are  univerfally  miry  and 
unfolid;  more  like  loofe  earth,  haftily  turned  up 
with  the  fpade,  than  like  a  compact  ftratum 
defigned  to  refift  the  impreflions  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  preffure  alike  of  feet  and  of  car¬ 
riages  of  all  forts.  I  cannot  hope,  that  if  a  new 
influx  of  barbarians  fhould  ever  again  defolute  Eu¬ 
rope,—  fuch  roads  as  thefe,  would,  like  the  Roman 
highways,  remain  the  molt  permanent  of  all  monu¬ 
ments  to  teftify  to  future  times  the  ingenious  in- 
duftry  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  formed. 

Kirkpatrick 
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Kirkpatrick  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  Scotch  pa- 
rifli  oftener,  than  any  other  name.  That  which  I 
had  now  entered,  was  Kirkpatrick-Durham.  There 
are,  befides,  Old  Kirkpatrick ;  Kirkpatrick-Flemingj 
Kirkpatrick-  Juxta ;  Kirkpatrick-gray ;  and  perhaps 
other  Kirkpatricks  unknown  to  me.  All  thefe  pa- 
rifhes  have  been  fo  named  in  honour  of  St  Patrick, 
the  patron  faint  of  Ireland,  by  whofe  miniftration 
the  Irifh  were  firft  converted  to  Chriftianity.  St 
Patrick  was  a  Briton,  a  native  of  the  parifli  of  Old 
Kirkpatrick  in  Dumbarton-fhire.  He  feems  to  have 
preached  in  many  places  in  the  fouth-weft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  paffed  at  length  into  Ireland, — by  Port- 
patrick  molt  probably,  which  Hill  bears  his  name. 
By  the  converfion  of  the  Irifh,  he  became  eminent 
in  the  Romifli  Church.  In  veneration  for  his  faint¬ 
ly  memory  were  all  thefe  churches  in  Scotland  which 
Hill  bear  his  name,  confecrated  to  him,  as  their  pa¬ 
tron  and  protector. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  the  parifli  belonging 
to  this  church  is,  for  the  greater  part,  heathy.  The 
farms  are  divided  by  low,  and  infufhcient  ftone 
dykes.  The  fouthern  parts  of  this  tract  begin  to  be 
inclofed  and  cultivated.  The  northern  parts  are  oc¬ 
cupied  as  pafture-grounds  for  fheep  and  black-cattle. 
The  average  rent  of  thefe  latter  grounds  is  not  more 
than  two  fhillings  an  acre.  On  thefe,  as  on  almoft 
all 
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all  other  unimproved  pafture-lands,  the  Iheep  and 
black-cattle  are  bred  and  reared  to  full  growth,  but 
feidom  fattened.  The  farm-houfes,  are,  in  general, 
vcr,  mean  and  incommodious :  the  walls  low  and 
ill-built, — the  covering-  of  the  roof,  broom,  ftraw, 
or  fens.  Potatoes  are  very  generally  railed,  and  in 
large  quantities,  here,  as  in  molt  other  parts  in 
Scotland. - If  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did  indeed  in¬ 

troduce  the  potatoe  from  America,  and  plant  it  on 
his  eftates  in  Ireland,  for  the  firft  time  of  its  being 
known,  or  planted  in  thefe  iflands  j— he  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  performed,  in  this,  a  more  be¬ 
neficial  fen-ice  to  his  country,  than  if  he  had  fuc- 
ceedcd  in  the  difeovery  of  gold  mines  in  Guiana. 
The  overflowing  population  of  Ireland  has  been 
chiefly  encouraged  and  {Imported  by  the  ufe  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Since  potatoes  were,  within  the  prefent 
century  introduced  into  Scotland,  the  fare  of  the 
common  people  has  been  greatly  bettered.  Ahnoll 
every  variety  of  foil  and  climate  known  in  this 
ifland  favours  the  growth  of  potatoes.  No  proccfs 
of  agriculture  contributes  mere  to  the  enriching  and 
pulverization  of  tire  ground,  than  the  dunums, 
digging,  weeding,  and  ploughing  ncceiiary  in  rai¬ 
ling  potatoes.  They  form  a  moft  nutritious  article 
of  food  to  men,  acceptable  at  almoft  all  tables.  They 
are  no  lefs  ufeful  for  the  nourilhing  and  fattening 
of  domeftic  animals  of  all  kinds.  Swine  particular- 
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ly  thrive  and  fatten  rnoft  rapidly,  when  fed  upon 
potatoes,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  corn.  Cows  yield 
great  abundance  of  milk,  when  fed  upon  potatoes. 
Potatoes  afford  a  fpirit,  by  diftillation.  Ihey  may 
be  manufactured,  with  great  advantage  into  ftarch. 

The  progrefs  of  agriculture  has  been,  in  thcfe 
parts  of  Galloway,  conliderably  checked  by  thirlage 
to  certain  milns.  The  nature  of  this  thirlage  is,  to 
oblige  the  poffeffors  of  certain  farms  to  pay  to  the 
occupant  of  the  particular  miln  to  which  his  farm 
is  thirled,  a  certain  proportion  of  all  his  grain, — 
except  what  may  be  requilite  for  feed  and  for  horfe- 
corn.  When  milns  were  firft  erected  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  erection  of  the  miln,  and  the  eftablifliment  of 
a  miller  might  be  fo  expenfive,  as  to  render  this  thir¬ 
lage  neceffary.  Agriculture  was  in  thofe  days,  little 
purfued :  No  farmer  thought  of  railing  more  grain 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  his  family,  and  the 
payment  of  fuch  rent,  as  he  was  obliged  to  pay  in 
grain.  All  the  corn,  therefore,  which  was  produced 
in  the  country,  except  that  confumed  by  horfes,  or 
referved  for  feed,  was  to  be  made  into  meal,  where 
it  had  been  raifed.  The  management  of  milns  be¬ 
ing  then  a  more  complex  talk,  and  lefs  generally 
underftood,  than  at  prefent,  was,  by  confequence, 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  en- 
Yol.  II.  0  fure 
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fore  to  certain  milng,  the  cultom  of  certain  lands. 
When  a  landholder  ereded  a  miln  on  his  ellate,  he 
by  a  deed  of  thirlage ,  fui table  to  the  feudal  ideas  of 
the  age,  irrevocably  fettled  upon  it  certain  fervi- 
tudes,  and  a  certain  income  by  ydiich  it  might  be 
maintained.  Tliefe  e/lablilhments  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country  at  the  time 
of  their  inftitntion ;  contributing  to  improve  the 
diet  and.  the  modes  of  life  connected  with  it.  But, 
in  the  advancement  of  that  progrefs  of  improve^ 
ment  to  which  they  contributed,  they  have,  at 
length  ceafecl  to  be  neceflary,  and  have  become  bur- 
thenfome.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  has  be¬ 
come  fo  much  more  eonfiderable,  that  mllns  can 
now  be  fupported,  wherever  they  are  neceflary,  wi¬ 
thout  monopoly  or  feudal  fervitude.  To  be  obliged 
to  employ  a  miller  who  is  difliked,  or  who  lias  in¬ 
different  apparatus  about  his  miln,  or  is  ill-fldlled 
in  his  bufmefs,  appears  an  intolerable  grleyance  to 
the  farmer.  And  Hill  worfe  does  he  think  it,  to  bp 
compelled  to  pay  a  nrulcture  which  is  irnich  more 
than  an  adequate  reward  for  the  labour  by  which  it 
is  earned ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  corn  which  he  perhaps  finds  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  fell  without  making  it  into  meal.-?--! 
/Koiild  think,  that  this  obflacle  to  the  improvem'ent 
of  agriculture  might  be  eafily  removed  by  a  regula¬ 
tion  enjoining  the  proprietor  of  every  miln,  to  fell 
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ill's  rights  of  thirlage,  for  .a  regulated  price,  at  the 
demand  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  refpecHvely 
burthened  with  them. 

Population  lias  been  augmenting,  for  fotne  time, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  enlightened  ideas  adop¬ 
ted  by  fome  of  the  landholders  have  been  the  chief 
catifes  of  this  progrefs.— Roads  have  been  formed, 
to  open  up  an  intercourfe  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  lands  have  been  fubdi- 
vided  and  indofed.  The  attention  of  the  farmers 
has  been  directed  more  chan  formerly,  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Dr  Lamont,  the  prefent  clergyman  of  Kirk- 
patrick-Durliam,  being  at  the  fame  time  proprietor 
of  confiderable  land- property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has,  with  great  ingenuity,  fpirit,  and  fuceefs,  la¬ 
boured  tb  improve  his  owii  fortune,  and  to  fet  a. 
laudable  example  to  the  other  landholders  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ble  has  fubdivided  his  lands  into 
i'mnll  poffeffions.  Within  thefe  eight  or  ten  years, 
a  village  confuting  of  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  fa¬ 
milies,  has  been  faffed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church.  By  his  exertions,  a  company  have 
been  engaged  to  begin  the  eltablifhment  of  a  cot¬ 
ton  manufactory,  upon  a  joint  flock.  Another 
company  have,  equally  under  his  direction,  begun 
a  finall  woollen  manufactory.  Another  company- 
have  been  perfuaded  to  form  a  fmall  flock  for  the 
O  2  ’  elLm. _ lent 
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eftablilhment  of  a  warehoufe,  to  fupply  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood'  with  thofe  grocery  goods,  and  other  wares 
which  are,  of  neceffity,  to  be  imported  into  fuch  a 
country  as  this.  As  the  labourers  in  Manufactures- 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  little  capable  of  regular  fru¬ 
gality,  but  after  earning  and  fpending  liberal  wages, 
are  often  helplefsly  indigent,  in  the  cafe  of  difeafe, 
or  infirm  old  age: — Dr  Lamont,  therefore,  not 
fatisfied  with  merely  bringing  people  of  this  clafs 
together,  into  the  village,  and  finding  them  em¬ 
ployment,  has  alio  fuggefted  a  fcherne  to  cheat  them 
into  ceconomy.  A  Sympathetic  Society  has, 
under  his  aufpiccs,  been  lately  formed  here.  The 
members  being  chiefly  labourers,  and  perfons  de¬ 
firing  to  encourage  a  fcheme  which  has  been  con¬ 
trived  for  their  benefit,  contribute  at  admiflion,  two 
fhillings  and  fix-pence  each,  to  a  common  fund,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  fix-pcnce  a  month,  ever  after. 
Out  of  the  flock  thus  formed,  the  occafional  necef- 
fities  of  any  of  the  members  who  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  want  are  fupplied,  by  fixed  regulations 
through  the  hands  of  office-bearers  appointed  to 
its  management.  The  carelefs  are  thus  taught 
to  practife  (Economy  both  for  themfelves  and  for 
their  neighbours:  And  want  is  relieved,  without 
the  humiliation  of  beggary.  To  give  gaiety  to  a 
place  where  pains  have  been  taken  to  eftablifh  in- 
duftry,— and  to  allure  the  inhabitants  of  the  environs 
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to  refort  hither  as  to  a  fcene  of  amufement,  and  of 
trade;  a  fair, — I  believe,  of  old  inftitution,---has 
been  encouraged  here ;  and  races  have  been  efta- 
blilhed,  as  accompaniments  to  the  fair.  This  fair 
and  the  races  take  place  on  the  laft  Thurfday  of 
March,  annually.  The  races,  with  the  fair,  draw 
numbers  together.  The  villagers  are  enriched  by 
the  money  fpent  on  the  occafion.  And  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  are  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  the  fame  amufements 
of  which  the  Great  and  the  Fafhionable  are  moft 
paflionately  fond. 

I  would  not  willingly  difapprove  of  any  thing 
having  a  tendency  to  promote  induftry.  Yet,  f 
would  not  have  the  numbers  of  the  people  increa- 
fed,  their  induftry  quickened,  or  their  enjoyments 
multiplied,  at  the  expence  of  their  virtue.  For 
this  reafon,  chiefly,  would  I  incline  to  difcourags 
the  extenfion  of  our  larger  manufacturing  towns. 
Crowded  together,  and  continually  fupplied  with 
money,  the  workmen,  in  thofe  towns,  hold  an  almoft 
perpetual  holiday.  This  frequency  of  convivial  and 
fenfual  enjoyments  render  them  incapable  of  fruga¬ 
lity,  or  temperance.  They  become,  by  confequence, 
extravagant,  debauched,  idle,  and  knavifh.  They 
wafte  the  earnings  of  their  labour,  even  before  they 
are  earned.  Their  health  and  ftrength  are  equally 
wafted. 
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wafted.  Yvhat  are  our  greateft  feats  of  manufactu¬ 
ring  induftry,  but  lb  many  fink's  where  virtue  is 

corrupted,  and  population  wafted? - Now,  it  is 

upon  thcfe  views,  that  1  fiiould  perhaps  prefume  to 
difapprove  of  all  attempts  to  promote  the  apparent 
and  temporary  profperity  of  any  country  by  ma¬ 
king  it  a  fccne  of  ruftic  feftivltv.  Villagers  who 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  the  profits  of  a  mar¬ 
ket,  a  fair,  or  a  race  for  a  coniidcrable  part  of  their 
livelihood,  are  thus  irreliitibly ,  more  or  lefs,  inclined 
to  idlends  at  other  times.  Their  manners  acquire  a 
tone  of  indolence  and  of  rude  debauchery.  Manu¬ 
factures  can  never  thrive  among  them.  They  be¬ 
come  ichools  of  difiipatioh  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
circumjacent  country.  This  effect  is  not  difeerned 
in  its  commencement.  The  mifehief  is  commonly 
done,  before  the  agency  producing  it,  can  be  noti¬ 
ced.  Market-days,  and  markets  are  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceffary.  But,  races,  cock-fightings,  and  feftive 
meetings  for  the  purpofc  folcly  of  feftivity,  ought  tc' 
be  carefully  difeouraged,  wherever  induftry  and  vir¬ 
tue  are  to  be  cherffhcd, 

It  is  pleaftng  to  view,  and  to  exhibit  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  refpectable  light 
of  a  leader  in  beneficial  improvements,  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  promoter  of  virtuous  induftry  among  his  pa- 
rifliioners  and  neighbours.  Next  after  difeharging 
affiduoufly 
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affiduoufly  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  fetting 
an  example  of  decorous  manners;  a  Clergyman  can 
do  nothing  worthier  than  this,  of  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter,  or  more  honourable  in  the  fight  of  both  God 
and  man. — Thus  has  Dr  Lament  gained  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  efteern  of  all  who  witnefs  his  generous 
and  enlightened  exertions.  And  the  efiablifhments 
under  his  influence  are  likely  to  preferve  his  me¬ 
mory  in  a  country  which  he  labours  to  awaken  to 
■virtuous  induftry. 


from  Kirkfatrick-Dueha: to  NEty-GALLOivAT. 

A  FTER  fpending  a  day  at  the  manfe  of  Kirkpa? 
trick-Durham,  I  continued  my  journey  towards 
New- Galloway.  A  tolerably  good  parifh-road  leads 
from  Kirkpatrick-Kirk  to  the  Bridge  of  Orr.  In 
this  vicinity  are  various  remains  of  circular  walls,  and 
mounds,  which  undoubtedly  mark  the  fituations  of 
Saxon  or  Danifh  Rations  or  encampments.  The 
Danifh  are  now  fcarcely  to  be  any  where  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  remains  of  Saxon  camps.  Both  are 
round,  and  have  fimilar  ditches  and  earthen  walls 
Unrounding  them.  The  coafts  of  all  Galloway  were 
not  only  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  but  alfo  infefted 
by  the  piratical  Danes.  Hence  it  is  impoffible  to 
decide,  without  more  accurate  inveftigation  of  thefe 
matters. 
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matters,  than  I  have  yet  had  in  my  power,  which 
of  thefe  remains  of  military  Rations  are  Danifh,--.- 
and  which  Saxon.-; — 

I  was  foon  upon  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Orr., 
This  river  takes  its  rife  out  of  Loch-Urr ,  or  Orr  ;  a 
lake  fituate  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
farther  up  the  country ;  about  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  -,  and  bounded  by  the  three  parilhes  of 
Glencairn,  Dunfcore,  and  Balmaclellan.—This  lake 
feems  to  be  the  Lough-Cure  of  Camden ,  from  which 
he  erroneoufly  reprefents  the  With' as  iffiiing,  and 
on  which  he  relates  that  the  Selgov m  had  a  town 
called,  by  the  Romans,  Corda.  This  lake  is,  at  its 
greateft  depth,  nine  fathoms.  .  It  has,  within  it  a 
final!  ifland,  on  which  are  yet  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  caftle.  On  this  fite  perhaps  might 
the  huts  of  the  Selgovce  ftand.  The  ifle  is  now  fre¬ 
quented  by  water-fowls:  and  eagles  have  been  known 
to  breed  on  it.  Pikes  and  trouts ;  both  fpeciefc  of¬ 
ten  very  large are  the  only  fifhes  which  it  pro? 
duces. 

In  the  environs  of  this  lake  are  Jarborough  Bow ? 
Butts,  where  in  the  days,  when  all  were  warriours,. 
and  the  arrow  the  chief  miffile  weapon,  the  old  in-  . 
habitants  of  that  neighbourhood  are  fuppofed  to  have 
exercifed  themfelyes  in  {hooting  the  b.ow? 
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The  Urr  thus  ifluing  from  the  lake  of  the  fame 
flame,  holds  its  courfe,  for  anumber  of  miles,  through 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  and  over  an  irregular  chan¬ 
nel.  As  it  advances,  its  ftream  is  iiicreafed  by  the 
accefiion  of.  various  rivulets.  It  begins,  at  length, 
to  ihew  fomc  ftripcs  of  level  and  fertile  ground  upon 
its  banks.  It  becomes  the  boundary  between  the 
two  pariGres  of  Crofs-michael  and  Kirkpatrick-Diir- 
ham.  As  thefe  terminate,  Brittle  commences  on  the 
one  fide,  and  Urr  upon  the  other.  The  country  be¬ 
comes  more  ’level,  on  either  hand,  and  difplays  great¬ 
er  cultivation,  as  the  river  advances.  By  the  time 
of  its  reaching  Dalbeattie,  it  has  increafed  to  a  very 
confidcrable  ftream.  A  few  miles  below  this  laft 
place,  it  difeharges  its  waters  into  the  Solway  FirlL; 
affording  an  inlet  to  the  tide ;  and  a  fort  of  road 
where  veflels  in  the  coafting  trade  enter.  Thefe 
vcflels  'bring  chiefly  lime  and  coals  from  the  coafts 
of  Cumberland.  Grain  and  potatoes  are  the  articles 
which  they  export. 

At  Dalbeattie,  are  mills,  and  a  fmall  village  which 
Teems  thriving;  It  is  indeed  rather  furprifing,  that, 
a  fitualion  fo  favourable  has  not  before  this  time, 
been  occupied  by  a  town  or  village  of  confiderable 
magnitude.  But,  the  inland  country  was  formerly 
flint  up.  Its  cattle  and  fheep  were  not  articles  for 
exportation  by  fea.  What  imports  the  country  re- 
'  Yol.  II.  P  quired, 
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quired,  were  introduced  by  the  way  of  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  or  Wigton.  Roads  have  been  for¬ 
med  which  eftabliih  a  communication  between 
the  foot  of  this  river,  and  the  more  adjacent 
parts  of  the  interior  country.  The  lime  impor¬ 
ted,  has  already  been  laid  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  lands.  The  quantities  of  grain  for  exporta- 
tion  incrcafc.  And,  if  tome  fuitablc  manufacture 
could  be  eftabiiihed  at  Dalbeattie,  I  fliould  expect 
to  fee  it  rife  to  rival  the  molt  connderable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Galloway. 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  not  deftitute  of  natu¬ 
ral  beauties,  and  artificial  decorations.  At  the  bridge 
by  which  1  parted  are  a  few  cottages  with  a  dyeing 
home  and  a  corn-mill,  fituate  low  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  while  the  adjoining  grounds  rife,  with 
with  fomewhat  of  an  abrupt  elevation,  aim  oft  im¬ 
mediately  above  them,  fo  as  to  produce  with  the 
aid  of  the  bridge,  the  highway,  and  fome  trees  and 
wild  fnrubbery,  a  diffidently  picfturefque  effect.  From 
this  fituation,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
lauds  are  on  both  ikies,  cultivated,  and  rudely  in- 
doled .  The  ftream  is  here  and  there  fcantily  Iliad- 
ed  with  wood.  The  hills  rife  to  no  great  elevation, 
and  are,  all  over  arable.  The  vales  are  commonly 
covered  with  a  rich  fward  of  natural  grafs.  A  mo¬ 
rals  of  no  great  extent,  now  and  then  intervenes. 

Some 
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j  Some  miles  below  the  upper  bridge  is  another  ou 
1  the  great  road  between  Dumfries  and  Portpatrick ; 
the  haugh  bridge.  An  eftate  bordering  here,  upon 
the  river,  was  not  many  years  fince  purebafed  by  a 
Mr  Berries  of  London,  who  has  ftnee  built  an  hand- 
!  fome  houfe,  near  the  bridge,  which  he  now,  chief¬ 
ly  ini;  a  bits.  The  Herriefcs  were  one  of  the  firft  Nor¬ 
man  families, — for  I  take  them  to  have  been  Nor¬ 
man— who  obtained  poffeffions  in  this  part  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  family  of  Maxwell  acquired  their  eftates  and 
honours,  by  the  marriage  of  the  then  Lord  Maxwell, 
with  the  heirefs  of  the  laft  Lord  Herries.  Many  fa¬ 
milies  of  this  name  are  ftill  fcattered  through  the 
fouth-eaftern  parts  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire.  Mr  Her¬ 
ries  whom  I  have  here  mentioned  as  lately  fettled 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is,  I  believe,  originally  from 
Galloway.  And  it  would  be  not  unpleafing  if  others 
of  the  fame  name,  like  him,  acquiring  fortunes, 
fliould  reilore  the  honours  of  their  name  in  Kirk- 
cudbright-fiiire. 

Of  the  family  of  Maxwell,  many  more  depen¬ 
dents,  and  thofe  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  remain, 
in  this  country.  Several  miles  below  the  Haugh 
Hands  the  houfe  of  Muncbefs,  the  feat  of  Mr  Max¬ 
well,  a  very  amiable,  Roman  Catholic  gentleman. 
He  is  proprietor  of  an  extenfive  eftate  in  that  neigh- 
P  2  bourhood 
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bourhood.  Adjoining  to  his  houfe  are  confiderable 
plantations, — chiefly  of  pines.  Some  of  the  lands  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  Urr  are,  in  a  fine  ftate  of  cultivation.  By 
the  influence  perhaps  of  this  family,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  are  more  numerous  in  that  neighbourhood  than 
in  the  reft  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire. 

Opposite  to  Muncbefs,  upon  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  Urr  ftands  the  old  caftle  of  Buitile ,  faid  to  have 
been  originally  a  caftle  pofi'efied  by  the  ancient 
Lords  of  Galloway-.  It  came,  by  marriage,  into  the 
poffeillon  of  John  Baliol,  who  was  for  fome  time 
king  of  Scotland.  It  fell,  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  the  Douglafles.- — U 

Since  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Gal¬ 
loway  is  fo  much  connected  with  many  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  its  ancient  buildings ;  I  lhall  here  intro¬ 
duce  thofe  few  facts  which  I  have  learned  concern¬ 
ing  them.  '  I  have  already  fuggefted  my  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  Gaksevinjss  were  not  a  tribe  'of 
Piets;  but  rather  the  defeendents  of  fome  of  the  old 
Sslgsvts  and  Novantes  who  had  retired  before  the 
Romans,  to  the  interior  hills,  among  which  we 
know  not  that  thefe  invaders  ever  penetrated 
reinforced  perhaps  with  occafional  emigrants  from 
Ireland.  When  the  Romans  began  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  Britain,  thofe  unconquered  inh« 
bitants 
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bitants  of  the  mountains,  rulhed  down  upon  the 
Romanized  and  fubjugated  Britons.  In  concert  with  ■ 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  they  advanced  rapidly  into  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.  By.  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  they  were  driven  backward  into  their  former 
faftneffes.  Their  fihores  were  occupied  by  the  in? 
vaders.  They  were  divided  by  the  territories  of 
the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  from  the  Scots  and 
the  Piets  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  ifland. 
They  might  perhaps  become,  dependent  upon  the 
Saxons ;  but  Itill  they  remained  a  diftindt  people. 

The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  fubdued  the  Piets, 
The  conquered,  incorporated  with  their  conquerors, 
.ceafed  to  be  named,  as  a  diftinct  people.  The  Bri-, 
tons  of  Strath-Clyde ,  as  thofe  of  Cumberland ,  gradual¬ 
ly  melted  away,  before  the  Saxons  and  the  Scots, 
The  Danes  began  to  invade  the'eoafts'  of  Britain. 
The  Saxons  loft,  by  degrees,  all  their  territories  in 
the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  Galwegenfes  regained 
poffeflion  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  confines 
of  Ayrfhire,  on  the  one  fide,  to  the  mountains  of 
Clydefdale,  and  the  Solway  frith  upon  the  other. 
Interefted  to  co-operate  with  the  Scots  againft  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  they  foon  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
dependency  upon  their  more  powerful  allies.  De¬ 
fended  from  the  fame  origin,  as  the  Scots,  their 
cuftoms  and  manners  might  have  been  the  fame ; 

had 
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had  not  thofe  of  the  Scots  been  greatly  altered 
and  improved  by  their  union  with  the  Piets,  and 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Saxons.  They,  now, 
therefore,  appeared  a  diftincf  people,  and  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  nearly  allied  in  character  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

This  political  diftinction,  and  this  diverfity  of 
character  were  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  old  writers  by  whom  they  are  men¬ 
tioned, — a  peculiar  race.  Their  ruder  manners 
gained  them  the  appellation  of  Piets,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  being  defeended  from  the  ancient  Piets. 
They  had  been  named  by  the  Saxons,  more  proper¬ 
ly  Gaels ,  and  their  country  Galkvcg  or  Galloway. 

By  the  labours  of  the  Saxon  Clergy ;  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  Saxons  who  remained  among  them, 
after  the  limits  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  were 
contracted;  by  their  fubjection  to  the  Saxonifcd 
Scots ;  and  by  the  occafional  invafions  of  the  Danes; 
they  loft,  by  degrees,  the  ufe  of  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners.  Yet, 
it  feems  probable,  that  they  retained  thelc  long  af¬ 
ter  their  union  with  the  Scots. 

At  what  particular  period,  the  petty  fovereigns 
of  Gallpway  became  feudatories  to  the  kings  of  the 
Scots.. 
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Scots,  cannot  now  be  afcertained.  When  the  Gal¬ 
wegians  went  out  with  the  Scots,  to  battle  againft 
their  common  enemies,  the  poll;  of  honour  was  11- 
fualIy  affigned  to  the  former.  A  battle  was  loft  by 
David  the  Firft,  by  the  miiconduct  of  the  Galwegians 
v/lio  led  the  van  of  his  army.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Oanmore,  in  the  twelfth  century,  all  Galloway  was 
fiibjecl  to  Fergus,  perhaps  the  molt  powerful  fubject 
then  in  Scotland.  Being  afterwards  unfuccefsful  in 
a  war  with  hisffovereign,  Malcolm  IV.  he  afiumed 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  fpent  his  laft  years  in  the 

abbey  of  Ilolyrood  houfe. - His  fons  Uchtrcd  and 

Gilbert  inherited  his  territories  of  Galloway  and 
Garrick.  By  their  father’s  misfortunes,  their  coun¬ 
try  had  fallen  more  entirely  than  before,  under  the 
power  of  the  Scottifh  fovereign.  Upon  the  capti¬ 
vity  of  William  the  Lion,  they  threw  off  the  Scot- 
tifli  yoke,  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lilh.  Gilbert,  by  the  aid  of  the  Englifh,  fubdued 
his  brother,  and  put  him  to  death.  Upon  the  death 
of  Gilbert,  however,  Roland,  the  fon  of  Uchtred 
became  lord  of  all  Galloway  ;  while  the  earldom  of 
Carrick  was  affigned  to  his  coufin,  Duncan.  Alan, 
fon  of  Roland  was  the  laft  of  the  old  Lords  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Dervigild,  his  third  daughter,  marrying 
John  Baliol  of  Bernard-Caftic  in  Yorkfliirc,  carried 
the  lordfliip  of  Galloway  into  that  family.  Thomas 
Macduallen,  natural  fon  of  Alan,  obtaining  the  aid 
of 
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of  the  king  of.  the  ille  of  Man,  fought  to  poflefs 
himfelf  of  his  father's  territories,  but  was  obliged  to' 
flee  to  Ireland. 

John  Baliol,  thefon  of  Dervigild,  became  in  his 
mother's  right.  King  of  Scotland,  and  Lord  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  It  was  he  whom  tradition  relates  to  have 
refided,  often  in  Buittle-C,a!ikk.  With  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Scotland,  the  family  of  John  Baliol  loft  the 
lordfliip  of  Galloway.  It  fell  at  length,  to  John 
Comyn,  grand-nephew  to  Baliol.  Comyn  was  flairi 
by  Robert  Bruce  at  Dumfries.  His  daughter  and 
heirefs,  become  the  wife  of  Archibald,  Lord  Doug- 
lafs,  an  adherent  to  Bruce;  and  with  her  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Douglas  acquired  the  lordfliip  of  Galloway. 

In  this  family  it  remained,  till  the  eftates  and 
honours  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  wefe  forfeited  to 
the  Crown,  in  confequence  of  his  rebellion  againft 
King  James  II:  This  forfeiture  took  place  in  the 
year  .1455*, 

The  eftates  of  the  Douglaffes  in  Galloway  were 
foon  granted  by  the  munificence  of  the  Scottiflt 
monarchs  to  other  feudatories.  The  Maxwell's  of 
..  Nithfdale  obtained  great  part  of  Kirkcudbright-fliirc. 

The 

?  For  the  moft  important  of  theft  fads,  I  confefs  myfelf  indebted 
to  a  Learned  Paper  on  the  Ancient  hiftory  of  Galloway',  by  Mr  Rid- 
dell  of  GlenriddeH,  the  molt  eminent  Antiquarian  now  in  Galloway;. 
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The  Stewarts  of  Garlies  became  the  moft  confider- 
able  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  Wigton-lhire.  In 
the  progrefs  of  civility,  lands  came  to  be  transferred 
by  fale.  The  Gordons  of  Kenmpre,  then  acquired 
great  part  of  the  poffelfions  of  the  Maxwells ;  and 
other  confiderable  families  arofe  in  thefe  parts. 

Even  during  the  time  of  the  old  lords  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  other  families  befide  them, '  would  furely 
have  podeffions  here.  They  had  undoubtedly  their 
feudatory  dependents,  who  held  lands  from  them, 
under  certain  conditions.  •  Certain  firnames  ftill 
prevail  here,  which  I  fufpect  to  have  defcended 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  wild  Scots  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  Such  arc  MlClurg ■,  Mt  Lett  an,  M‘Gbie , 
M‘Kie,  MtDowall,  MlCuIlocb,  MlTaggart, - per¬ 

haps  Murdoch ,  and  Murchie:  M’Turk  is  probably 
Danilh.  Of  the  families  of  thefe  names,  fome  might 
pofiibly  be  cadets  from  the  lords  of  Galloway: 
Others,  from  the  firft,  diftinft  and  dependent  fami¬ 
lies.  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  Fergufons  of  Galloway  to 
have  defcended  from  the  old  Lords. — — 

Thus  imperfect  is  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Galloway. 
The  view  of  its  prefent  hate-  is  more  entertaining 
than  the  ftory  of  its  progrefs.~The  trad  of  country 
lying  between  the  rivers  Urr  and  Dee,  which  I  en¬ 
tered,  upon  crofTing  the  former  of  thefe  rivers,  is, 
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for  tlie  greater  part,  highly  fertile,  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  The  houfe  of  Mollance,  the  property  of  Mr 
Coupland  of  Cclliefton,  is  feen,  before  one  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far  over  the  bridge.  It  hands  in  a  level  fitu- 
ation.  It  is  confiderably  large,  and  in  a  good  ftile 
of  building.  With  the  furrounding  grounds,  which 
are  laid  out  in  a  good  tafte,  it  contributes  greatly 
to  decorate  and  dignify  the  landfcape  within  which 
it  appears.  The  adjacent  lands  are,  by  the  care 
chiefly  of  Mr  Coupland,  divided  by  a  fufficient 
number  of  roads.  The  foil  is  here  foft  and  deep. 
In  forming  thefe  roads,  therefore,  it  has  been  thought 
prudent  to  have  them  laid  at  firft  with  common 
mould,  without  any  confiderabie  covering  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  gravel.  After  this  ftratum  has  been  wrought 
together  and  confolidated,  for  fome  time,  the  pud- 
dies  and  chafms  broken  in  it  are  filled  up,  and  ,the 
whole  laid  with  gravel.  I  am  not  fure,  that  this  is 
the  very  befi  plan  for  forming  ufeful  and  defirable 
roads.  I  found  myfelf  difpofed  to  complain  of  it, 
when  travelling  on  the  roads  which  had  been  form¬ 
ed  upon  it ;  for  they  were  broken  into  many  an  al- 
moll  impaflable  cliafm. 

Advancing  acrofs  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
Dee  from  the  Urr,  I  found  myfelf  in  a  tract  of 
country  that  prefen  ted  every  mark  of  rapid  im- 
provement.  The  fields  are  divided  by  ftone-walls 
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of  fuitable  height  and  ftrength.  The  farm-houfes 
are  decently  built,  and  have  their  roofs  commonly 
covered  with  Bate.  New  farm-houfes  are  rifing 
here  and  there,  in  the  ftile  almoft  of  handfome  villas. 
The  country  is  indeed  bare  of  wood.  The  idea  of 
lining  the  walls  by  which  the  fields  are  divided, 
with  rows  of  trees,  or  of  planting  thorn  hedges  has 
not  yet  been  generally  adopted  here.  Yet,  feveral 
clumps  of  rifing  wood  are  fcattered  over  thefe  knolls : 
And  every  confiderable  houfe  is  fheltered  by  planta¬ 
tions  rifing  round  it. 

From  the  middle  of  this  bridge,  the  traveller  be¬ 
holds  a  wide  extent  of  beautiful  landfcape,  ftretch- 
ing  to  the  fouth  and  the  fouth-weft.  On  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  the  cultivated  fields  which  form  the 
lower  part  of  the  parifh  of  Crofs-michael ;  the  houfe 
of  Green-law,  almoft  hid  amidft  the  extent  of  wood, 
which  fpreads  out  around  it,  on  all  Tides,  exc.pt 
the  front ;  the  village  of  Carlinwark.  (newly  chrif- 
tened  Caftle-Douglas ; )  the  Carlinwark  loch,  below ; 
its  environs,  in  a  fine  ftate  of  cultivation,  thick- fet 
with  farm-houfes ;  towards  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  profpect,  lnglefton ,  the  feat  of  Mr  Heron,  and 
the  woods  embowering  the  houfe  of  Gallfton  ;  while 
mountains  rife  beyond,  inclofing  the  landfcape,  to¬ 
wards  the  fea.  Towards  the  fouth-weft,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  wide  and  rich  extent  of  landfcape : 
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The  banks  of  the  river,  beaut;  (led,  here  and  there, 
with  wood :  Several  churches  and  gentlemen’s  feats : 
the  ancient  caftlc  of  Thriejf  or  : Tlrrkve ;  and  ham¬ 
lets  and  villages  thickly  fcattcred  over  the  Rene. 

Much  has  been  done,  within  thefe  lad  twenty 
years,  towards  augmenting  the  population,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  cultivation  of  thefe  parts.  It  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  fome  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Galloway  were  full  taught  the  ufe  of 
marie,  as  a  manure.  Through  ail  that  tract  along 
this  coak,  which  lies  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
the  fea-ihore,  has  marie  been  found  in  conhdcnble 
abundance,  in  the  bogs  and  modes,  and  at  various 
depths.  In  thefe  marle-moiles,  are  fometimes  found 
euuvia  of  animals  which  no  longer  inhabit  this  ifland, 
I  have  feen  the  clint  and  horns  of  an  Aurochs  dug- 
up  from  a  marle-pit  in  this  neighbourhood.  But, 
of  all  the  llrata  of  marie  which  this  country  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  known  to  contain,  the  nofr  remarkable 
is  that  of  the  Garun  wark  Loch.  This  loch  cannot 
be  more  than  four  miles  in  circumference.  On  its 
fides  are  tracts  of  morafs  from  which,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inhabitants  procure  their  penis.  Even  through 
thefe,  the  marie  has  been  found  to  extend  partially. 
But,  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  bed  of  the 
lake  has  been  found  one  continuous  ftratum  of  marie, 
of  confiderable  thickncfs.  Within  the  period  above- 
mentioned, 
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mentioned,  or  perhaps  earlier,  this  marie  has  been 
dug  or  dragged  up,  and  purchafed  as  a  manure,  by- 
all  the  neighbouring  farmers.  To  the  exiftence  of 
this  vaft  ftratum  of  marie  has  agriculture  been  in¬ 
debted  for  the  wonderful  progrefs  which  it  has  late¬ 
ly  made  in  thefe  parts.  The  late  proprietor,  Mr 
Gordon  of  Culvennan,  defirous  no  lefs  to  improve 
the  ftate  of  the  country,  than  to  increafe  his  own 
income,  formed  a  canal  to  connect  the  Carlinwark 
loch  with  the  river  Dee,  that  the  farmers  on.  the 
banks  of  the  river,  wherever  it  is  navigable  by  boats, 
might  obtain  marie  for  the  manuring  of  their  lands, 
by  water-carriage.  The  roads  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  improved  through  the  neighbourhood,  fo  as 
to  render  them  more  eafily  acceffible  to  carts.  Fa¬ 
milies  of  labourers  were  fettled  at  the  head  of  the 
loch,  who  might  be  employed  in  digging  and  drag¬ 
ging  up  the  marie :  And  this  whole  tract  foon  came, 
by  thefe  means,  to  affume  a  new  afpect,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  incrcafc  of  population. 

With  the  fame  prudence  and  public  fpirit  which 
had  directed  him  in  turning  the  marie  of  the  loch 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country ;  Mr  Gordon  proceeded  to  form  a  village 
in  the  fituation  where  labourers  had  been  eftablilhed 
to  dig  up  the  marie.  He  feued  out  a  certain  extent 
of  ground  into  fmall  portions,  for  houfes  and  gar¬ 
dens. 
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dens,  upon  moderate  terms.  The  neighbouring 
peafants  were  pleafed  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
Lairds.  They  crowded  eagerly  to  obtain  feus  in 
the  riling  village.  The  proprietor  had  foon  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  village  occupied  by  a  confide- 
rable  number  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  country 
artifans,  petty  jhop-keepers,  a  few  ale-houfe-keepers, 
and  fome  old  peafants  who  having  faved  feme  Imall 
fums,  were  willing  to  enjoy  in  their  latter  days,  that 
eafe  and  dignity,  which,  they  fancied,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  village  life,  and  in  the  poffeffion  of  a 
houfe  and  garden  of  their  own. 

T  -ns  village — of  Carlinwark  or  Cajlle-Donglas,  is 
fituafe  upon  the  highway  between  Dumfries  and 
Portpatrick.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
augmented,  therefore,  by  incomers  from  Ireland; 
the  Irifli  being,  like  the  Scotch,  ftrongly  difpofed 
to  emigrate  to  any  country  richer  than  their  own. 
It  became  the  favourite  haunt,  too,  of  wander¬ 
ing  beggars :  and  many  houfes  of  entertainment 
for  this  clafs  of  guefts  were  foon  opened  in  it.  Be¬ 
ing  advantageoully  fituate  for  intercourfe  with  both 
the  fea-coafts  and  the  inland  country ;  it  foon  be¬ 
came  likewife  a  feat  of  fmugg'ers.  It  feemed,  for 
a  while,  to  be  rather  the  retreat  of  idlenefs,  of  want, 
and  of  vice,  than  a  feene  of  cheerful,  thriving,  vir¬ 
tuous  induftry. 
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Amidst  thefe  circumftances,  one  might  have 
been  led  to  fear,  that  the  formation  of  this  village 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  more  injurious  than  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  adjacent  country.  It  appeared  to  be 
merely  a  gathering  of  the  poor,  the  idle,  and  the  vi¬ 
cious  together,  not  to  correct  and  amend  their  man¬ 
ners,  or  to  improve  their  circumftances ;  but  to  fof- 
ter  their  vices,  to  encourage  their  floth,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  their  poverty  ftill  more  helplefsly  miferable.  A 
market  where  provifions  might  be  difpofed  of,  but 
where  little  money  was  to  be  received,  was  little 
beneficial  to  the  neighbouring  farmers.  A  village 
thus  formed,  feemed  a  focus  from  which  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  vice  might  be  fpread  over  all  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

But,  only  for  a  fhort  while  after  its  firft  eftablifh- 
ment,  had  it  thefe  effects.  Even  then,  the  ground 
feued  out,  afforded  a  much  higher  return  to  the 
landlord,  than  he  could  have  drawn  from  it,  by 
any  other  mode  of  management.  It  fupplied  him 
with  abundance  of  labourers  for  the  calling  of  his 
marie.  The  market  of  the  village  was,  at  leaft 
more  or  lefs  convenient  to  the  adjacent  farmers. 
And  they  too  found  here  a  choice  of  labourers  for 
hedging,  draining,  and  ditching,  for  mowing,  for 
threfliing,  and  for  harveft-work. — Befides,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  thus  brought  together,  were  a  great 
engine 
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engine  which' might  be  employed  to'  fome  purpofd 
of  the  firft  importance  in  focial  life.  -  Their  poverty 
would  roufe  them  from  idlenefs :  And  Education, 
Religion,  and  Law  might  check  their  vices. 

Accordingly,  in  its  progrefs,  this  village  now* 
becomes- every  day  more  thriving  and  more  refpee- 
table.  Flax-dreffers,  weavers*'  tanners,  faddlers, 
cotton-fpinners,  mafons,  arid  carpenters  are  now 
eilablilhed  here.  Of  thefe  artizans,  fome  ferve  the 
■  country  by  fupplying  it  with  articles  of  home- ma¬ 
nufacture,  which  were,  before,  to  be  imported  from 
diftant  parts ;  others  produce  new  articles  of  export, 
by  which  this  neighbourhood  gains  in  its  traffic 
with  other  places.  To  maintain  order,  here,  the 
village  was  fome  time  fince,  erected  into  a  burgh  of 
barony,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  ma- 
giftrates,  elected  by  the  feuars.  A  court-houfe  has 
been  built,  to  give  form  and  dignity  to  their  meet¬ 
ings.  And  a  prifon  reared,  to  awe  offenders.  A 
fchool  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  young  had  been 
provided,  before  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
vide  reftraints  for  thofe  who  were  grown  up. 
Many  of  thefe  citizens  having  acquired  fome  fttare 
of  property,  have  thus  become  fo  refpectable  among 
their  neighbours,  as  to  have  authority  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  decency  and  order.— By  all  thefe  means 
has  this  village  rapidly  rifen  to  a  thriving  condition, 

-  •  and 
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Snd  contributed,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  to 
the  improvement  of  its  immediate  environs.  It  has 
lately— the  fuperiorities  and  the  adjoining  grounds 
— paffed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  Mr 
Douglas  of  Caftle-Douglas.  By  his  care,  the  name 
of  Car  tin- war k  has  given  place  to  Caftle-Douglas,  by 
which  it  is  henceforth  to  be  diftinguifhed.  It  feems 
probable,  that  his  connections  in  trade  and  manu- 
fafture,  his  difpofttioh  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  a  place,  in  the  advancement  of  which,  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  own  fortune  are  concerned,  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  defire  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  country — may  induce  him  to  follow  out  the 
views  of  the  late  Superior  of  the  Burgh,  with  fufii- 
cient  judgment,  liberality,  and  fpirit. 

Another  village  has  alfo  rifen,  at  the  diftance 
of  three  miles  weftward  from  Caftle-Douglas.  The 
name  of  this  village  is  Ronehoife.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a  great  market  or  fair,  which  has  long  been  held 
annually,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  its  near 
neighbourhood.  This  fair  is  well  known  among 
horfe  and  cattle-dealers  by  the  name  of  Keltonhill 
fair.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
that  are  held  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  From  Ire¬ 
land,  from  England,  ancl  from  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  North  Britain,  horfe-dealers,  cattle-dealers^ 
fellers  of  fweetmeats,.  and  of  fpiritous  liquors,  gyp- 
Vol.  II.  R  ties. 
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lies,  pick-pockets,  and  fmugglers  are  accuftomed  to 
refort  to  this  fair.  Every  houfc  in  the  village  is 
crowded ;  And  all  become,  upon  this  oceafion, 
houfes  of  entertainment.  The  roads  are  for  a  day 
or  two  before,  crowded  with  comers  to  this  fair. 
On  the  hill  or  park  where  it  is  held,  tents  are  erec¬ 
ted  in  rows,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  ftrect  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  multitude.  Through  the  whole 
fair-day,  one  bufy,  tumultuous  feene  is  here  exhi¬ 
bit  :d  of  buftling  backwards  and  forwards,  bargain¬ 
ing,  wooing,  carouftng,  quarrelling,  amidft  liorfcs, 
Cattle,  carriages,  mountebanks,  the  flails  of  chap- 
men,  and  the  tents  of  the  fellers  of  liquors,  and  of 
eo'l.l  victuals.  The  fair  is  held  on  Tuefday :  and 
for  all  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  villagers  are 
accuftomed  to  wander  about,  and  eat  and  caroufc 
in  each  other’s  houfes,  to  continue  the  cold  victuals 
and  the  liquors  which  remain  of  what  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  fale  of  the  fair. — Nor  is  this  fair  fre¬ 
quented  only  by  the  pealantry  and  the  dealers. 
The  bufy  fccne  attracts  commonly  many  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  to  be  fpectators,  for  Rune  fnort 
time,  of  the  confufion,  the  tumult,  and  the  rude 
fefdvity  which  it  difplays. 

But,  fince  agriculture  lias  begun  to  be  advanced 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  fince  the  landholders 
have  adopted  the  principle  qf  granting  feus,  and  of 
fubdividing 
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febdividing  their  lands  into  fmall  poffeffions  of  a 
few  acres  each ;  the  village  of  R  onehoufe  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  from  tilde  caules,  than  by  the  influence 
of  its  annual  fair.  It  is  now  the  feat  not  only  of 
alehoufe-keepers,  but  of  labourers  who  find  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  neighbouring  farmers,  of  mecha¬ 
nics  w'ho  are  in  the  fame  manner  employed  by  the 
neighbourhood,  of  fome  peddling  fhop-keepcrs,  and 
even  of  one  or  two  fmall  manufacturers. — Another 
village,  confiderably  populous,  Hands  at  two  miles 
diftance,  from  Ronehoufe,  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee. — ■ 
The  fituation  of  all  thefe  three  villages,  upon  the 
highway  between  Dumfries  and  Portpatrick  brings 
a  good  many  emigrants  from  Ireland  to  fettle  in 
them. 

All  this  tract  of  country  is  indeed  wonderfully 
populous.  It  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  tendency  of  a- 
griculture  to  bring  wealth  and  population  to  thofe 
feats  where  it  fixes.  The  influx  of  labourers  from 
Ireland  keeps  the  price  of  labour  low.  The  vicinity 
of  the  fea-coaft  affords  the  farmers  fufficient  conve¬ 
nience  for  the  exportation  of  their  grain.  The  high¬ 
way  leading  into  England  gives  them  confiderabie 
idvantages'for  the  fale  and  exportation  of  their  cat¬ 
tle.  Hence  a  rapid  increafe  of  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  Every  circumftance  feems  to  concur  to  point 
out  this,  as  a  feene  formed  to  become  the  feat  of 
R  2  thriving 
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thriving  manufactures.  Coals  alone  are  wanting. 
But,  thefe  are  readily  procured  from  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  Cumberland. 

Yet  this  diftricl  has  been  perhaps  more  enriched, 
than  •  beautified  by  its  agriculture.  A  rotation  of 
crops  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  thefe 
farmers.  They  lay  lime  or  marie  upon  their  fields ; 
and  then  fow  one  feed  of  oats  after  another,  till  the 
foil  and  the  manure  are  for  the  time,  exhaufied. 
No  fence  but  the  dry  hone  uyke  is  known  among 
them.  No  furface  would  be  more  eafiiy,  or  more 
delightfully  ornamented  with  wood  than  the  flowly 
fubfiding  vales,  and  the  foftly  fwdling  heights  of 
thefe  lands.  But,  they  are  almoil  univerfaily  bare. 
No  clumps  crown  the  eminences :  No  belts  divide 
the  fields ;  hardly  has  the  fanner’s  or  the  cottager’s 
kitchen-garden,  a  few  trees  to  flicker  it  and  his 
houfe. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  in  an  ifle  formed  by  the 
Dee,  which  divides  into  two  ftreams,  that  encircle 
this  ifle,  and  then  re- unite,  Hands  the  ancient  caftle 
of  Thrieff  or  Thrieve.  Its  ruins,— for  it  is  now 
ruinous,— occupy  a  confiderable  extent  of  ground. 
The  origin  of  its  name  is  unknown.  A  more  an¬ 
cient  caftle  than  this,  is  known  by  authentic  re¬ 
cords,  to  have  formerly  ftood  in  the  fame  fituation. 
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If  I  might  rifle  a  conjecture,  I  Ihould  refer  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  more  ancient  edifice  to  the  times, 
when  the  fway  of  the  Bernidan  or  Northumbrian  mo- 
narchs  extended  over  thefe  parts  of  Galloway. 
This  might  be  the  refidence  of  the  Rieve,  or  go¬ 
vernor,  under  the  Bernidan  king,  and  might,  from 
this  circumftance,  receive  the  denomination  of  the 
Rie-ve’s  cafile.  This  feems,  at  lealt,  the  molt  plau- 
fible  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  offered,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  this  name.  From  the 
earlielt  periods  in  the  Scottilh  hiffory  of  Galloway, 
this  caltle  appears  to  have  been  occupied.  It  leems 
to  have  been  a  Itrong-hold  of  the  old  Lords  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  or  of  1'ome  of  their  more  confiderable  de¬ 
pendents.  By  fucceflion,  it  came  from  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Douglaffes.  Some  of  thefe  laft  is 
fuppofed  to  have  reared  the  prefent  caltle.  Upon 
the  forfeiture  of  their  poiTeflions,  in  1745,  the  caltle 
of  Tbricvc  fell  to  the  Crown.  It  was  granted  to  the 
Maxwells  of  Nithfdalc,  as  hereditary  keepers.  In 
the  troubles  of  the  lalt  century,  it  was  bravely  de¬ 
fended  for  a  while,  by  the  Lord  Maxwell,  for  his 
royal  mailer.  In  times  of  turbulence  when  this 
caltle  afforded  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  againft  rapine  and  invafion,  it  had 
been  fettled,  that,  I  think,  more  than  twenty  of 
the  neighbouring  pariflies  Ihould  pay  annually,  at 
Martinmas,  a  beef-cow  or  ox  to  the  Conltable,  Go¬ 
vernor;, 
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vernor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Caftle.  This  tribute  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  paid,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  When  the  family  of  Nithfdale 
fold  the  adjoining  part  of  the  eftam  oi  Kelton,  they 
referved  the  caftie  on  this  account. —  I  he  caftle  and 
the  ifle  are  now  pofieifed,  by  what  right  I  know 
not,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  eilate  of  Ken  on. 

Since  the  caftle  became  left  eligible  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  houfe  has  been  built,  at  ib'.ne  -null  diftance 
upon  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river.  This  is  the 
houfe  of  Kelton.  The  parifh  in  which  it  ftands, 
bears  the  fame  name ;  as  does  alfo  the  adjoining  ef- 
tate.  Contiguous  to  77;nVw-caftle,  upon  the  north- 
weft,  is  the  farm  of  Thrievc  Grange ;  which,  from 
the  name,  I  fliould  conjecture  to  have  been  ancient¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  caftle.  At  fome  diftance  farther 
to  the  north- weft,  is  the  houfe  of  Balmaghic ,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  too,  of  an  eftate  and  a  parifh,  the  an¬ 
cient  pofleflions  of  the  M‘Ghies,  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  families  in  Galloway.  The  eftate  has  now 
paffed  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr  Gordon  of  London. 

Such  is  the  country  which  opens  to  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  view,  as  he  advances  to  the  north-weft,  over 
the  ridge,  by  which  the  river  Urr  is  divided  from 
the  Dee. — Near  the  kirk  of  Croffmichacl,  at  a  place 
called  Crofts,  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  ancient 
times ; 
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times ;  the  fummit  of  a  hill  of  moderate  height, 
commanding  the  river,  and  its  banks  immediately 
below, — formed  into  an  oval  camp.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  monument  of  the  Saxons.  It  unavoida¬ 
bly  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  as  the  road 
palfes  near.  I  have  not  learned,  that  the  traditions 
of  the  country  have  preferved  any  part  of  its  hiftory. 

The  road  now  leads  down  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  to  a  fcene  which  has  been  lately  improved  by 
confiderable  dec  'rations.  Thefe  lands  having,  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years  en  purchafed  by  Mr  Sloan-Laurie 
of  Woodhall ;  he  has  built  for  himfelf  an  handfome 
houfe,  on  the  bank;  has  made  preparations  to  lay 
out  and  decorate  the  furrounding  grounds  in  a  good 
tafte  ;  and  has  fcattered  about,  a  good  many  farm- 
houfes  of  a  very  neat  comfortable  afpect.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  parifh’s  little  domain  lies  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood ;  and  his  attention  and  tafte 
have  alfo  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
landfcape. — The  church  of  Croffmichael  Hands  near. 
A  fmall  village  is  rifing  round  it.  The  houfes  are 
intermingled  among  the  little  gardens  of  the  villa¬ 
gers  ;  and  trees  of  a  good  growth  rife  among  thefe; 
the  whole  has  a  very  pleafing  effect.  The  hill  above 
difplays,  near  its  fummit,  the  houfe  of  Culgurff, 
with  fome  clumps  of  trees  around  it.  On  the  op- 
poftte  fide  of  the  river  are  the  kirk  of  Balmaghie, 
with 
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with  the  manfe,  a  decent  farm-houfe  or  two,  arid 
at  fome  fhort  diftance,  above,  the  houfe  of  Living- 
Jlor.e. — Thefe  are  delicious  fcenes;  fequeftered,  yet 
cheerful  and  animated ;  cultivated,  yet  not  divefted 
of  the  Ample  graces  of  nature ;  wanting  only  fome- 
what  more  of  careful  decoration,  arid  of  fkilful  a- 
griculture,  to  render  them  the  moft  beautiful  that 
fancy  can  conceive.  The  profpect  is  indeed  bound¬ 
ed  by  heaths  and  hills ;  but  the  effect  of  thefe  is  fuf- 
ficiendy  foftened  by  the  beauties  of  the  foreground* 

The  church  of  Croflmichael  Was  a  place  of  wor- 
fhip  in  the  remoter  times  of  the  hiftory  of  Popery* 
This  parifh  was,  I  think,  a  dependency  of  the  Ab- 
hey  of  Sweetheart,  or  New  Abbey,  already  mention- 
ed.  Here  flood  anciently  a  crofs  facred  to  St  Mi¬ 
chael;  around  which  the  peafantry  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  were  wont  to  affemble,  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  to  a  fair.  The  fair  is  ftill  held.  The  crofs 
has  been  removed.  I  believe,  diat  while  there  were 
fewer  roads,  carriers,  country-fhopkeepers,  and  left 
ordinary  intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts,  than  at  prefent,— this  fair  ufed  to  be  better 
frequented  than  it  now  is. 

Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  roads, 
in  thefe  parts.  The  road  up  the  bank  of  the  Dee, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Kerr,  opening  a  communica¬ 
tion 
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fcion  with  the  inland  part  of  Kircudbright-fhire,  and 
with  Ayrftiire  has  been  carefully  improved.  They 
are  now  bufy  repairing  it,  and  correcting  its  direc¬ 
tion.  For  fome  miles  above  Croff-michael-Kirk,  it 
is  ftill  good.  It  leads  ftill  through  pleafmg  fcenery, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Parton-house ,  the  feat  of  Mr  Glendonwyn  of 
Parton,  is  finely  fituate  on  an  eminence  hanging 
over  the  level  bank  of  the  river,  and  fheltered  by 
wood.  A  level  tract  here  extends  along  the  river- 
ftde.  This,  however,  is  of  no  confiderable  breadth. 
The  ground  foon  rifes,  for  a  very  narrow  extent, 
with  a  gentle  afccnt  ;  and  then  {tarts  up  fomewhat 
abruptly  to  form  a  ridge  above.  The  {helving  of 
the  hill  is  here  fringed  partly  with  a  furze  and  wild 
flirubbery,  and  partly  overhung  with  taller  trees. 
The  road  leads  among  thefe ;  yet  ftill  to  leave  the 
river  and  its  oppofite  bank  within  view.  The  effect 
is  charming.  And  on  this  {helving  fide  is  Mr  Glen- 
donwyn’s  lioufe  feated,  fo  as  to  command  a  profpect 
of  great  part  of  the  fine  fcenery  which  adorns  the 
pvogrefs  of  the  river. 

The  proprietor  of  this  houfe  and  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  eftate  of  Parton,  is  the  reprefen tative  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honourable  family,  tvhofe  poffeffions 
Vere  once  much  more  extenlive,  than  they  have 
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lately  been.  In  the  more  fouthern  provinces  of 
Scotland,  the  family  of  Glendonwyn  have,  from  a 
very  early  period  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  enjoy¬ 
ed  extenfive  poffeffions.  In  this  diftrict  of  Kirkcud- 
bright-fhire,  and  in  the  contiguous  fide  of  Dum- 
fries-lhire,  their  lands  were  very  confiderable.  Suf¬ 
ferings  for  their  loyalty  in  the  lall  century,  and  va¬ 
rious  circumftances  have,  in  the  progrefs  of  time 
concurred  to  impair  their  poficfiions.  By  the  pre- 
fent  proprietor,  the  fortunes  of  this  family  have 
been  augmented.  A  circurrliance,  which  the  efteem 
in  which  he  and  his  anceftors  have  always  been  held, 
renders  very  pleafing  tc  all  who  know  him. 

At  Parton.  the  profpcc!  becomes  mroe  bleak,  and 
exhibits  lei's  verdure  or  cultivation,  yet  is  fiill  beau- 
tiful.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  are  tracts  of 
meadow  fometimes  wider,  fometimes  narrower. 
Corn-lands  intervene  between  thofe  and  the  hills. 
Wood  is  fcattered  irregularly  upon  the  riling  Hope 
of  the  hills,  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  round  the 
cottages,  and  the  farm-houfes.  The  church  and  the 
manfe  of  Parton,  fituate,  one  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  the  other,  at  an  inconfichrable  durance,  near 
the  bafe  of  a  wooded  hill.  Near  the  church  is  a 
moat,  planted  around,  and  upon  the  fides,  up  to  its 
fummit  with  trees.  All  thefe  objects  produce  a 
pleafing  effect  on  a  fummer  night,  when  the  beams  of 
the 
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the  felting  fun  are  foftly  reflected  from  the  waters : 
While  the  cattle  on  the  adjoining  paftures,  and  the 
peafants  buly  at  their  labours  or  returning  from 
them,  join  to  animate  the  fcene.  The  crops  on 
thefe  banks  are  the  eariieft  ripe  in  all  the  .country. 
T’ue  river  abounds  v  ith  a  great  variety  of  nines ; 
trouts,  pikes,  perches.  Salmons  enter  it  at  Kirk- 
.cudbright-ihire,  and  advance  many  miles  above  this 
fuuation,  towards  its  fource. 

A  mile  or  two  above  Parton  is  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Kerr.  The  promontory  formed 
between  them,  has  received  the  name  of  Airds.  The 
eftate  of  Airds  formerly  the  property  of  a  refpecta- 
ble  branch  of  the  family  of  M‘Ghie,  has  been  pur- 
chafed  within  thefe  few  years,  by  a  Mr  Livingfton. 
It  is  covered  over  with  v/ood,  for  fome  length. 
The  bare  rock  {hews  itfelf,  here  and  there,  through 
the  wood.  The  eflect  of  the  whole,  rifing  between 
the  meeting  rivers,  is  fufficiently  picturefque.  From 
the  height,  the  eye  commands  a  wide  and  rich  prof- 
pcci:  of  the  lower  environs  of  the  Dee. 

Nearly  oppofite  to  Airds  appear  the  ruins  of 
the  old  houfe  or  caftle  of  Drumralk,  and  near  it,  an 
humble  houfe  covered  with  thatch,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  prefent  proprietor.  Drumralk  was,  at 
one  time,  the  property  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
S  2  Glcndomvyn, 
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GIcndonwyn,— at  another  of  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Gordon  of  Kenmure.  It  now  belongs  to  a  Mr 
Shaw.  A  riling  wood  of  oaks  divides  it  from  the 
river  on  one  fide.  The  extent  of  meadow  and  of 
corn-land  becomes  here  narrower.  On  one  fide  rife 
towering  rocks :  and  a  bleak  muir  fpreads  out,  on 
the  other. 

The  foffils  of  thefe  parts  are  not  greatly  divcrfi- 
fied.  The  loftier  ftrata  of  rocks  confift  commonly 
of  blue  whin,  or  grey  granite.  Ext en five  moraffes 
of  peat-earth ;  and  wide  beds  of  the  fame  in  a  drier 
Rate,  are,  every  where  to  be  found.  Thefe  indeed 
afford  almoft  the  only  fuel  which  is  ufed  by  all  claf- 
fes  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts.  No  pit-coal  is 
found  here.  The  country  is  not  fufiiciently  opened 
up  by  roads— to  render  the  importation  of  coals 
from  the  fea-coaft,  or  from  the  confines  of  Ayr- 
lhire  eafy.  It' is  but  little -wood  that  thefe  parts  af¬ 
ford;  and  that  little  is  top  precious  to  be  ufed  for 
fuel.  But  peats  are  in  great  abundance,  and  coft 
very  little  more  than  the  labour  of  cutting,  of 
drying,  and  of  carrying  them  home.  Trunks  of 
trees  are  Hill  found  in' thefe  moffes  in  a  Rate  of  good 
prefefvation.  Here  as  elfewhere,  the  beds' of  peat 
earth  have  been,  chiefly  formed  by  the  decay  .of  the 
forefts.  '  ; 
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Proceeding  a  fliort  way  onwards,  by  a  road, 
which  becomes  more  indifferent  as  you  advance,  the 
fine  lake  of  Kerr  opens  upon  the  eye.  Immediately 
beyond  .this  lake,  rife  a  range  of  hills  which  termi¬ 
nate  abruptly  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  in  a  rock  more 
elevated  than  the  reft,  known  by  the  name— half- 
Gaelic— half—  Saxon,— of  Benin-hill.  Thefe  hills  ad¬ 
vance,  on  their  front,  ajmoft  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  before  they  terminate:  Leaving  room  only  for  a 
road,  known  by  the  name  of  Lowron  road — poffibly 
from  the  perfon  who  was  firft  employed  to  form  it. 
The  lake  may  be  nearly  four  miles  in  -  length,  and 
where  wideft,  from  one'  to  two  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  formed  by  the  ftagnation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Kerr.  Some  iflets,  covered,  or  in  part  covered 
with  wood,  are  fcattered  over  it.  Its  fliores  are 
here  and  there  fringed  with  wood.  At  its  head  ap¬ 
pear  Kenmure-Caftle  in  a  moft  picturefquc  flotation; 
the  fmall  burgh  of  New-Galloway ;  with  a  wood 
of  ftately  elms,  beeches,  and  pines  filling  up  the 
fpace  between.  •  Above  where  the  Kerr  diffufes  it- 
felf  into  this  lake,  a  level  tract  of  fine  meadow  and 
of  fertile  arable  ground, — the  holm  of  Kenmure,: — • 
extends  between  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  the  town, 
the  wood,  and  the  caftle  on  the  weftern-fide.  The  fide 
on  which  the  traveller  approaches,  as  this  landfcape, 
appears,  is  cultivated,— towards  the  lake.  Clofe 
upon  the  eaftern  edge,  and  embowered  in  wood, 
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or  flidtered  at  leaft  with  wood,  hands  the  Houfe  of 
Shermours,  which  with  the  eftate  connected  with  it, 
is  the  property  of  Mr  Spalding-Gordon  of  Holm,  and 
prefently  Sherriff  of  Wigtonlhire.  The  houfe  of 
Shermours  was  feveral  years  ago  reduced  to  a  rui¬ 
nous  condition  by  fire.  It  is  finely  feated,  at  n© 
great  diftance  from  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Upon  the  loch  and  the  river-fide,  thefe  lands  are 
hill  arable.  The  farm  of  Park-Robin  produces  no 
inconfiderable  crop,  befide  feeding  a  good  number 
of  black-cattle,  and  a  quantity  of  Iheep.  The  agri¬ 
culture  of  thefe  parts  has  been  improved  within  thefe 
lalt  ten  or  twelve  years,  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  manures, 
which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  the 
more  fouthern  parts  of  Kirkcudbright-fliire.  Marie 
has  been  brought  from  the  loch  of  Carlinwark,  in 
boats,  by  the  canal  communicating  between  that 
loch  and  the  Dee,  and  up  the  river— from  where  the 
canal  joins  it.  Lime  has  alfo  been  brought  hither 
in  carts  from  the  Dubb  of  Ha/s,  near  the  mouth  of 
Urr,  and  from  the  foot  of  Tarff  a  fmaller  river 
which  running  in  a-  more  weftern  direction,  joins 
the  Dee  near  Kirkcudbright : - Both  thefe  be¬ 

ing  ftations  where  lime-lloops  difcharge  their  bur¬ 
thens.  No  rotation  of  crops  ferving  to  keep  the 
ground  productive,  without  exhaulting  its  fertility 
has 
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lias  been  adopted  here,  any  more  than  upon  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire. 

The  breed  of  lheep  in  thefe  parts,  is  reckoned  to 
afford  the  be  ft  flavoured  mutton  that  Scotland  yields. 
The  black-cattle  are  very  generally  valued.  Yet,  I 
would  not  venture  to  alfert  very  earneftly,  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Glenkens  excell  greatly  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  either  lheep  or  black-cattle. — Glenkens  is  the 
name  appropriated  to  all  this  difuift  divided  by  the 
river  Kerr. 

Gallo  wav,  and  this,  among  the  other  parts  of 
Galloway,  was  anciently  famous  for  a  fmall  breed 
of  horfes,  very  little  larger  than  the  horfes  of  the 
Highlands  and  of  Shetland,  known  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Shelties.  That  race  are  no  longer  pre- 
ferved  unmixed  here.  Nor'  does  the  breeding  of 
horfes  enter  fo  much  as  it  once  did,  into  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  farmers  in  thefe  parts.  Irifli  horfes  are 
often  imported  into  Galloway. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Scots 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  liorfes,  which  they 
bred  and  exported  to  foreign  countries.  They  car¬ 
ried  horfes  both  of  a  great,  and  of  a  finall  fize,  into 
England  for  fale.  An  Aft  of  David  Bruce’s  im- 
pofes  a  duty  of  the  fixth  part  of  the  value,  on  the 
exportation 
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exportation  of  every  horfe  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  a 
proof  that  horfes  were  exported ;  and  tlv.it  this 
prince  had  fontc  rcafon  for  wifliing  to  refrain  the 
trade.  James  I.  ehablifiied  regulations  favourable 
to  the  exportation  of  horfes.  The  breed  common 
at  that  time,  in  Scotland,  was  the  fmall  fi/.cd,  whofe 
race  has  been  continued  in  the  Galloways  and  the 
Shelties.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  larger  ftal'iions 
and  mares  were  imported  from  Hungary.  James 

IV.  had  fwift  horfes,  on  one  of  which,  by  Lcfiey’s 
account,  he  rode  150  miles,  between  Stirling  and 
Elgin,  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  in  a  day.  James 

V.  madefeveral  regulations  for  improving  the  breed 
of  horfes  in  general,  throughout  Scotland.  Still, 
however,  the  breed  continued  linall.  Nor  was  it, 
till  after  it  had  been  frequently  crofted,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  fmall  breed  came  to  be  confined  to  Galloway 
and  the  diftant  Highlands.  In  the  Highlands  as  in 
Galloway,  this  breed  are  daily  more  and  more  ne¬ 
glected.  Yc-t  as  they  poflefs  all  the  good  qualities 
of  mules  without  their  vicious  defects,  I  Ihould  be 

forty  to  fee  them  entirely  exterminated. - It  was 

perhaps,  when  horfes  of  the  fmall  fize  were  more 
generally  and  more  carefully  tried  in  Galloway, 
than  at  prefent,  that  Kelton-hiil  fair  became  famous 
as  a  horfc-market. 
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Crossing  Ken  by  a  boat,  called  the  boat  of  Cub- 
bocks,  we  now  entered  the  burgh  of  New  Galloway, 

Kj;:r  Gau-owav  and  the  Glenkens . 

A  LTrlOUGH  agriculture  have  attained  to  nogreat 
height  of  improvement  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
tract  of  country  which  is  watered  by  the  Ken  and 
■  he  Dee  : — Although  it  be  rather  the  rearing  than 
the  feeding  of  iheep  and  black  cattle, — the  leaft  lu¬ 
crative  branch  in  the  management  of  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals — which  is  chiefly  purfued  by  the  farmers  of 
thefe  parts ; — Although  no  manufacture  have  yet 
been  tried  here,  with  fuccefs,  or  profecuted  with 
fpirit:  Yet,  is  the  population  of  this  difhicb  far 
from  inconfidcrable;  and  its  inhabitants  certainly 
enjoy  a  competent  {hare  of  the  firft  neceffaries,  and 
the  conveniencics  of  lire; 

The  farms  arc  commonly  of  moderate  extent. 
Several  families  are  often  eftablilhed  upon  one  farm. 

fort  of  village  is  commonly  formed  round  or  near 
every  parifn  church.  A  few  other  hamlets  of  la¬ 
bourers,  artizans,  and  {hop-keepers  are  fcattered 
through  every  parifh.  And,  here  and  there  are 
fmall  towns  or  villages  of  greater  magnitude. 
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The  Burgh  of  New  Galloway  was  erected  into  a 
Royal  Burgh,  by  Charles!,  about  the  year  1633, 
No  houfes  had  been  built,  and  no  aflemblage  of  po¬ 
pulation  gathered  hither,  before  that  period.  When 
Charles,  in  a  vifit  to  Scotland,  dealt  out  among  his 
principal  Scottifh  fubjects,  fuch  honours  and  boun¬ 
ties  as  he  had  to  beftow :  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Loch- 
invar  obtained  a  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Vifccmnt 
of  Kcnmure,  and  the  creation  of.  this  Royal  L-argh 
upon  his  eftate. 

Situate  in  the  vicinity  of  Xcnmure-Cafrie,  in  a 
iltuation,  one  of  the  nr  oft  delightful  that  fancy  can 
conceive  to  e:dfit  in  a  wild  country ;  favoured  by 
its  lords ;  and  enjoying  burgh-privileges ;  Neve  Gal¬ 
loway  Reins  to  have  icon  attracted  a  few  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Its  prefent  population  may  be  between  four 
rind  five  hundred  fouls,  rind,  as  the  extent  of  the 
burgh  has  not,  fer  a  very  long  while,  been  increafed: 
it  feems  probable,  that  its  population  miglit,  in  a 
fhort  time  after  it  was  full  founded,  rife  to  nearly 
its  prefent  amount. 

The  inhabitants  are  mechanics,  labourers  in 
hufbandry,  a  few  alehouie-keepers,  two  or  three 
{hop-keepers.— It  confifts  of  two  fmall  flrects,  crofi 
fmg  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  rifes  at  the  foot, 
of  an  irregular  ridge  of  ground.  The  houfes  are 
low, 
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low,  illbuilt,  thatched  with  ftraw,  and  very  im¬ 
perfectly  repaired  within.  A  fafhed  window  was 
lately  a  curioiity  not  to  be  feen  here.  One  of  the 
ftreets  making  a  part  of  the  highway  between 
Kirkcudbright  and  Dalmcllington,  on  the  confines 
of  Ayr-ihire,  is  decently  paved,  and  kept  tolerably 
clean.  The  other  is  not  ufually  preferved  in  fo 
good  a  condition.  But,  a  few  ilate-houfes,  riling 
to  the  height  of  two  ftories,  or  a  llory  and  a  half, 
are  interfperfed  among  the  lower  and  thatch-cover¬ 
ed  houfes :  The  little  gardens  of  the  citizens  lie  clofe 
behind  their  houfes,  above  and  below  the  town : 
They  are  divided  by  hedges ;  and  trees  rife  around, 
or  here  and  there  among  them :  The  fpire  of  the 
court-houfe  is  a  diltinguifhed  object  in  the  groupe ; 
And  when  the  fmoke  rifes  from  the  little  chimnies ; 
and  the  whole  is  viewed  either  from  an  elevation 
above,  or  from  below ;  no  affemblage  of  objects 
can  be  conceived,  more  plcaling  to  the  eye,  and 
the  imagination. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  burgh  pof- 
fefs,  befide  their  houfes  and  gardens,  fmall  crofts , 
on  which  a  cow  or  two  are  fed,  and  a  few  bolls  of 
potatoes  and  corn  raifed, — and  a  fmall  fpot  of  mea¬ 
dow  upon  the  river,  which  affords  winter-fodder 
for  their  cattle.  Thus,  if  they  prepare  nothing 
which  they  can  export  to  diftant  places ;  they  are 
T  2  fupplied 
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fupplied,  at  home,  with  a  great  {hare  of  thofe  few 
articles  of  neceffity  or  convenience  which  they  re- 
quire. 

Beside  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  a  good  many 
families  of  cottagers  are  fcattered  over  the  adjoining 
Mair.;  of  Kcmr.urc. 

This  little  burgh  is  of  confiderablc  utility  to  the . 
adjoining  country.  It  has  a  weekly  market  to 
which  meal  is  brought  from  the  low  country,  and 
to  which  the  farmers,  but  more  efpecially  the  cot¬ 
tagers  from  the  remoter  muirs  repair  to  fupply 
themfelves.  It  has  a  poft-office,  by  which  it  ferves 
as  a  point  of  correfpondence  between  the  adjacent 
diftricl  and  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  has  a 
mill  to  which  the  little  crops  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  brought  to  be  made  into  meal.-  I  have  fomc- 
times  thought,  that  if  a  miller  with  fome  frnall  ca¬ 
pital,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  turn  for  trade,  were 
eftablifhed  here,  he  might  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade 
in  grain  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  country : 
He  might  purchafe  corn  from  the  farmers  in  the  Low 
^Country,  make  it  into  meal,  and  fupply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  pafture-grounds  in  his  neighbourhood. — 
The  {hop-keepers  of  this  town,  with  the  aid  of  the  tra¬ 
velling  chapmen,  fupply  all  the  neighbourhood  with 
moll  of  thofe  foreign  articles  which  they  require  in 
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iZif/VfimpIe  modes  of  life.  Here  is  a  fchool,  too,  v/liich, 
like  the  other  parifh-fchools  in  Scotland,  contributes 
happily  to  the  prefervation  and  the  diffufion  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  among  the  poor. — Unfortunately,  the 
roads  which  pafs,  this  way,  have  never  been  very 
carefully  repaired,  or  greatly  frequented  :  And  here 
is  no  good  inn  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers ;  al¬ 
though  travellers  who  can  content  themfelves  with 
a  narrow  room,  without  great  variety  of  provifions 
or  of  liquors,  will  here  find  the  rnoft  obliging  treat¬ 
ment,  and  enough  of  plain  fare. - 

The  houfes  in  the  town,  with  the  whole  circum¬ 
jacent  grounds,  are  the  property  of  Mr  Gordon  of 
Kenmure.  I  he  town  might  have  been  enlarged 
ere  now,  if  the  landlord  had  adopted  the  policy  of 
granting  feus.  But,  in  the  idea,  I  fuppofe,  that 
unlefs  where  there' are  thriving  eftablifhments  of 
trade  or  lucrative  labour,  the  practice  of  feuing 
ferves  only  to  collefr  together  a  horde  of  the  poor 
and  the  diffolute ;  the  lords  of  New  Galloway  have 
hitherto  granted  very  few  feus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Glenkcru  are  as  much  diftin- 
guifhed  by  uncorrupted  manners  and  liberal  good 
fenfe,  as  thofe  of  any  other  diftricl  of  Scotland  which 
I  have  ever  had  occafion  to  vifit.  This  one  would 
attribute,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  the  fuperior  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  which  thofe  who  are  ehcemci  gentry,  and 
thofe  who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  here 
bear  in  numbers,  to  the  poor  and  the  uneducated. 

■ — It  is  obfervable,  too,  that  of  all  that  part  of 
mankind  who  earn  their  maintenance  by  tl.eir  la¬ 
bour,  country-mechanics  and  labourers  in  hufban- 
dry  are  ufually  the  moll  intelligent.  Their  intelli¬ 
gence  is  not  diminifhed  by  their  being  intermixed 
among  fhepherds.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  people  of  thefe  parts. — Belides,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire  in  general,  have 
never  been  remarkable  for  religious  prejudices  of 
any  kind :  Otherwife,  although  the  purity  of  their 
manners  had  not  been  corrupted,  yet  might  their 
tempers  have  been  foured  by  the  vitiating  leaven  of 
enthufiafm. 

The  beauties  of  Loch  Ken  and  its  environs  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  partially  diftinguilhed  by  the 
great  of  the  country  from  the  earlieft  times.  Ken- 
mure-Caftle,  fituate  in  the  happieft  fite  that  can  be 
imagined  for  the  feat  either  of  a  Martial  Chieftain, 
In  a  rude,  or  a  man  of  take  and  fortune,  in  a  po- 
liflied  age,  fee  ms  to  have  been  a  ftrong-hold  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Galloway.  John  Ba» 
Jiol  who  fucceeded  to  a  great  part  of  the  eftate  of 
thofe  ancient  lords,  is  Hid  to  have  often  refided  at 
£enmure.  Refigning  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  all 

hi$ 
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liis  poffefllons  in  Scotland,  he  had  neglected  to  re- 
ferve  his  patrimonial  eftates  of  Buittle,  Kirkandres, 
and  Kenmurc  in  Galloway.  Thefe,  Edward,  by  a 
particular  deed,  reftored  to  him.  Kenmure  came 
at  length  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Douglalfes. 
Upon  their  forfeiture,  it  was  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Maxwells  of  Caerlaverock.  From  this  fami¬ 
ly  it  was  purchafed  by  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Loch- 
invar,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  leaft,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  To  his  pofterity,  the  eftate 
of  Kenmure  has  ever  fince  belonged. 

The  family  of  Gordon  of  Kenmure  are  among 
the  moil;  ancient  and  honourable  in  Scotland.  The 
Gordons  of  Scotland  and  England  are  originally 
from  Normandy.  In  their  hrft  fcttlement  in  Scot¬ 
land,  they  obtained  eftates  in  Bcrwick-Ihire.  In 
Berwicklhire,  there  is  hill  a  parilh  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  Gordon.  This  family  were,  qt  length 
fubdivided  into  two  great  branches ;  both  of  whom 
acquired  new  polleffions  in  different  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  One  received  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of 
lands  in  the  North,  and  founded  the  family  of  the 
prefent  Duke  of  Gordon :  the  other  acquired  the 
lands  of  Lochinvar  in  Galloway,  and  were  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  Gordons  of  Kenmure,  and  of  the 
other  diftinguilhed  families  of  this  name,  in  the 
fouth-weft  of  Scotland.  The  family  of  Gordon  of 
Lochinvar, 
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Lochinvar,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquired,  by  grant, 
by  purchafe,  or  by  marriage,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  in  Kirkcudbrightfliire.  They  removed  from 
Lochinvar,  their  firft  feat  in  thefe  parts,  to  Kcn- 
mure.  They  were  diftinguilhcd  by  the  confidence 
of  their  fovercigns,  and  by  their  loyalty.  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar  was  one  or  the  faithful  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  Iiis  fon  or 
fuccefior  was  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiihed  Scotchmen 
in  the  court  of  James  VI.  It  was  in  regard,  no  doubt 
to  their  fidelity  to  Ills  anceftors,  no  lets,  than  to  their 
great  poffefiions  and  influence  in  this  country,  that 
Charles  I.  beftowed  the  title  of  Vifcounr,  and  the; 
privileges  of  the  peerage  on  the  representative  of 
this  family,  who  was  his  contemporary.- -The  Gor¬ 
dons  were  related  by  marriage,  to  the  family  of 
Gowrie :  And  it  is  faid  that  the  Vifcount  of  Ken- 
mure  wishing  to  claim  the  honours  and  eftates  which 
had  been  forfeited  from  that  family,  had  fold  the 
barony  of  Stitchei  in  Ecrwick-mirc,  which  had  been 
long  the  property  of  his  family,  and  preferred  the 
purchafe- money  to  Buckingham ;  to  buy  his  intereft 
with  the  king,  on  the  night  before  that  unfortunate' 
minifter  was  murdered  at  rortfinouth. — However 
this  might  be :  The  family  of  Kenmure  were,  tin  ough 
the  fublequent  part  of  the  lait  century,  friends  to 
the  people  and  Heady  profefiors  of  the  Prefbyterian 
religion  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  loyal  fubjects  to  their 
fovereigns. 
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iovereigns.  Upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  family  of 
Hanover  to  the  Britilh  Throne,  an  attachment  too 
faithful,  to  the  male  line  of  the  princes  by  whom  his 
anceftors  had  been  trailed  and  honoured,  carried 
the  Vifcount  of  Kenmure  to  join  the  friends  of  the 
Pretender  in  the  year  1715.  His  life  was  loft,  and  his 
peerage  forfeited  in  that  caufe.  His  dependents  in¬ 
heriting  his  eftate,  have  ftnee  endeavoured  by  fer- 
ving  in  the  army  to  make  amends  for  their  ances¬ 
tor's  miftakc.  The  Honourable  John  Gordon,  the 
prefent  reprefentative  of  this  ancient  family,  who 
refutes  at  Xcnmurc-Caftle,  is  diftinguiflied  no  left 
by  his  attemion  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  intcrefts  of  his  tenants,  than  by  his 
defeent  from  a  line  of  anceftors  to  whom  Galloway 
and  their  country  in  general  have  fo  many  obligations. 

The  liouie  of  Kenmure  hands  upon  an  infulated 
mount,  which,  before  cbferving  the  rock,  of  which 
■  t  is,  on  one  fide,  compofed,  the  fpectator  might  be 
apt  to  fuppofe  artificial.  Here  are  feveral  buildings 
of  different  ages :  all  of  them  confiderably  ancient. 
Within  are  lpacious  and  elegant  rooms,  handfome- 
ly  i'urnifhe  1.  The  library  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  the  befe  writers  in  different  languages.  The 
paintings  do  honour  to  the  tafte  of  die  collectors. 
Among  others,  here  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  por¬ 
traits  of  Queen  Mary;  who,  in  her  misfortunes, 
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was  greatly  indebted  to  the  loyal  attachment  of  ofid 

of  the  ancestors  of  this  family. 

The  clanlhip  of  the  North  has  long  been  forgot¬ 
ten  here.  Yet,  the  dependents  of  the  family  of 
Kenmure  are  ftill  attached  to  its  reprefentative, 
with  much  of  that  affection  and  refpect  with  which 
the  trines  of  the  Highlands  have,  till  lately,  been 
accuftomed  to  adhere  to  their  lord.  Many  refpcc- 
table  families  of  the  name  of  Gordon  are  eltablifhed 
in  Kirkcudbright-Afire:  And  moft  of  thefe  arc  proud 
to  trace  their  defeent  from  the  family  of  Kenmure. 
Several  of  the  tenants  on  the  eftatc  occupy  the  very 
farms  which  were  poffelled  by  their  fathers  and 
grand-fathers.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh, 
fome  have  lived  either  in  it,  or  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  alrnoft  ever  lince  it  was  erected.  And,  thofe 
who  fo  long  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  race  of  bene¬ 
factors,  inferdibly  form  habits  of  rel'pect  and  at¬ 
tachment,  which  no  change  of  manners  or  of  circum- 
fhnees  can  readily  efface. 

One  infiitution  which  does  high  honour  to  the 
good  fee  ib  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Gordon  of 
Kenmure,  is  a  Farmer  Club,  at  which  he  himfelf 
occsiionally  attends,  and  prelides.  In  fituations  iefs 
fhut  up  .from  the  intercourfe  of  the  world,  meetings 
of  this  nature  are  lefs  neceffary  ;  for  the  neceffary 
intercourfe 
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intercourfe  of  bufinefs  affords  thofe  who  are  placed 
in  fuch  fituations,  opportunities  enough  of  compa¬ 
ring  and  examining  their  refpective  habits,  practices, 
and  opinions,  and  of  receiving  information  of  what 
paffes  in  the  more  diitant  parts  of  the  world.  Yet, 
even  there,  advantages  are  derived  to  focieiy  from 
fuch  affociations.  But,  in  a  diftrict,  like  this,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  bufy  feenes  of  commerce  and  induf- 
try,  unlefs  precautions  be  ufed  to  oppofe  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  local  circumftances ;  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
opinions  defeend  unvaried  and  unimproved,  from 
generation  to  generation :  The  fon  imitates  his  fa¬ 
ther.  and  has  no  ideas  of  perfection  not  exemplified 
in  his  practice  :  Opinions  are  hardly  ever  matched 
againft  each  other  with  any  thing  of  that  collifion 
which  is  nccdlirv  to  try  their  refpective  tempers. 
Hence  that  retrogreffion  of  improvement  in  the  arts, 
and  in  the  modes  of  life  which  often  takes  place  in 
fuch  fituations.  Now,  every  means  that  ma\  tend 
to  obviate  thefe  difadvantages  muff  plainly  be  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  to  thofe  places  which  are  expofed  to 
them.  In  this  relpect.  do  I  fuppofe,  that  the  Glen- 
kens  may  be  benefited  by  the  Farmer  Clu3  of 
Ncw-Gaiioway,  The  farmers  meeting  together 
monthly,  conven'd  about  their  flocks,  their  u-ops, 
the  markets,  the  feafons:  Any  thing  peculiar  m  any 
one  man’s  mode  of  management,  if  he  find  it  be. 
neficialor  think  it  plaufible.  ij,  with  an  hoc. -it  pride 
U  2  communicated 
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communicated,  for  the  approbation  and  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  neighbours :  If  it  be  ridiculous,  or  dif- 
advantageous,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  eagerly  noticed 
by  thofe  who  think  it  foolifli  to  deiert  the  old  and 
beaten  track :  Every  farmer,  too,  attending  iuch  a 
meeting,  will  naturally  ftrive  to  do  himfelf  credit 
by  communicating  whatever  he  may  have  learned 
at  diftant  fairs  or  markets,  or  may  have  obferved  in 
his  excursions  to  thefe,  concerning  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  husbandry  that  are  elfewhcre  purfued. 
Thus  a  body  of  uieful  information  is  brought  into, 
tire  common  frock.  Thofe  prejudices  for  old  prac¬ 
tices  are  cliffipated,  which  reftrained  the  progrels  of 
improvement.  Uieful  experiments  are  fuggefted. 
And  a  whole  neighbourhood  learn  to  countenance 
each  other  in  trials,  which  no  one  durft  fingly  to 
have  ventured  upon. 

The"  Farmer-Club  at  New- Galloway  being  but 
newly  formed :  I  know  not  that  they  have  taken 
any  meafures  to  regilter  their  mutual  communica¬ 
tions, — to  make  experiments  at  the  common  ex¬ 
pence, — or  to  give  form,  dignity,  and  permanency 
to  their  institution.  Without  fuch,  it  might  be  tran¬ 
sient,  or  might  produce  no  other  advantages  than 
thofe  of  a  common  convivial  club.  I  am  therefore 
willing  to  hope,  that  the  fame  liberal  intelligence 
which  fuggefted  its  inftitution,  muft  certainly  dif- 
cern 
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eern  the  propriety  of  ufing  every  means  to  render 
it  as  ufeful  to  the  country,  as  its  nature  will  per¬ 
mit. 

With  the  inftitution  of  this  Club,  markets  for 
cattle  have  begun  to  beheldatNew-Galloway.  Thefe 
markets  are  fo  arranged,  that  from  New-Galloway, 
the  dealers  in  cattle  can  proceed  to  Rone-houfe,  or 
to  Gate-houfe  of  fleet,  and  from  thefe  to  Dumfries, 
to  continue  the  faie  or  purchafe  of  cattle. . 

This  might  be  an'advantageous  fituation  for  ef- 
tabliflunents  of  feveral  fpecies  of  manufacture.  Here 
is  abundance  of  various  forts  of  provifions.  Thofe 
other  articles  of  provifion,  fifli  and  grain  which 
are  not  in  the  greateft  plenty  here,  are  eaflly. pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Low  Country  and  the  fea-coaft. 
Abundance  of  peats  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  price, - if  thefe  people  had  only  induftry 

enough  to  make  a  good  cart  road  to  their  peat-mof- 
fes.  And,  when  a  good  road  lhall  be  formed  be¬ 
tween  this  part  of  Galloway  and  Ayr-fliire,  coals 
may  be  had,  very  cheap,  from  that  country :  Or 
if  a  canal  were  drawn  between  the  loch  of  Ken  and 
the  mouth  of  any  of  the  rivers,  Urr,  Dee,  or  TarfF, 
the  coals  of  Cumberland  might  be  imported  at  a 
reafonable  enough  rate.  With  thefe  advantages, 
any  manufafture  for  which  the  raw  materials  might 
be 
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be  readily  obtained,  and  its  productions  readily 
brought  to  market,  might  certainly  fucceed  here. 

Yet  home  circumflances  lead  me  to  fear  that  no 
very  fiouriffiing  manufacture  will,  for  a  long  while 
yet  to  come,  be  eftablifhed  at  New-Galloway;  unlefs 
perhaps  it  may  be  by  the  wealth  and  entcrpriling  fpi- 
rit  of  ftrangers  from  tne  pj  cfem.  Ran  >  of  manufacture. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  this  place  ..aving  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ideas  of  labour  and  of  gain  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  principles  and  the  oeconomy  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  trade,  cannot  eaiiiy  diveft  themfclves 
of  prejudice,  and  attempt  manufactures  with  fuf- 
ficient  fteadinefs  of  refolution  or  cooinefs  of  hope. 
Whenever  they  are  induced  to  try  any  thing  like 
manufacture ;  they  begin  with  the  extravagant  hope, 
that  it  is  infantly  to  enrich  them  with  the  rnoft  en¬ 
ormous  profits ;  without  confulering,  that  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  induftry  or  attention  is  ncceffary  to  the 
fuccefs  of  their  hopes.  They  never  reflect  that  no 
new  attempt  of  this  nature  can  be  highly  profitable  in 
its  very  commencement :  They  make  no  allowance  for 
their  own  indolence,  extravagance,  or  inexperience: 
Every  difappointment  is  charged  to  the  particular 
nature  of  that  fpecies  of  manufacture  which  has  been 
attempted.  They  rciinquifh  it  with  defpondcncy 
and  difguft ;  and  again  fit  down  fatislied  with  their 
former  poverty,  and  with  that  piddling  traffic  and 
loitering 
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loitering  labour  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
med. — A  tannery,  a  fpecies  of  manufacture  fuffi- 
ciently  fuitable  to  the  circumftances  of  the  country 
has  been  repeatedly  tried  here.  The  firft  attempt 
although  oppofed  hardly  by  any  difadvantage,  but 
the  want  of  a  great  capital  to  begin  with,  and  the 
above-mentioned  circumftances  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  was  liftlefsly  purfued  from  the  firft,  and, 
by  infenfibie  degrees,  fell  away  to  nothing.  The 
firft  ardour  with  which  the  fecond  attempt  in  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  was  made, — very  foon  cooled. 
The  firft  partners  in  the  concern  have  {hewn  an 
earneftnefs  to  transfer  their  ftock  to  others — Yet, 
abundance  of  hides  are  to  be  obtained  in  Galloway. 
What  more  may  be  wanted,  are  eafiiy  imported  from 
Ireland.  Bark  is  to  be  procured  by  the  purchafe  of 
young  oak  wood,  which,  though  greatly  weeded 
away,  is  however,  as  plentiful  here,  even  now,  as  in 
moft  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Leather  is  not  one  of 
tliofe  articles  which  are  the  moft  troublefome  or  ex- 
penfive  in  the  carriage.  Such  leather  as  has  been  ma¬ 
nufactured  here,  has  been  readily  fold,  as  well  in 
the  country,  as  at  any  of  the  next  large  towns,  at 
which  it  was  offered  for  fale :  Nay,  it  might  have 
been  exported  to  England  and  other  places  by  the 
the  way  of  Kirkcudbright,  with  fufficient  advan¬ 
tage  :  Or,  a  connected  manufacture  of  boots  and 
Aioes,  of  faddles,  of  gloves  might  have  been  formed 
here ; 
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here ;  and  thefe  exported  with  great  profit  to  all 

directly  concerned,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  in 

general. 

A  manufacture  of  coarfe  woollens  has  been  late¬ 
ly  propofed  here.  It  is  warmly  encouraged  by  Mr 
Gordon.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  raife  by 
fubfcription,  a  ftock  confuting  of  a  certain  number 
of  lhares.  The  fubfcription  is  likely  to  be  filled  up. 
Confiderable  difficulties  muft  be  furmounted,  be¬ 
fore  this  manufacture  can  be  eftabliffied.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  woollen  cloths  is  fubdivided  into  many 
feparate  branches  :  Suitable  wool  is  firft  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  The  walhing,  picking,  and  forting  of  this 
■wool,  form  alone,  a  very  complex  labour:  Although 
the  carding  and  fpinning  of  it  Ihould  be  performed 
by  mill-machinery ;  yet  Hill  very  confiderable  pains 
and  expence  are  requifite  to  the  performance  of  thefe 
operations,  however  abridged:  Next  comes  the 
weaving,  not  the  molt  operofe  part  of  the  bufinefs ; 
Then,  the  dreffing  and  dyeing,  by  far  the  niceft 
and  moll  difficult  of  the  procefi'es  in  the  preparation 
ef  cloth. 

But,  here  is  abundance  of  wool;  which  having 
been  long  too  much  neglected  by  the  farmers,  is 
not  indeed  of  the  very  belt  quality.  Provifions  are 
cheap,  and  the  price  of  labour  low.  Coarfe  wool¬ 
lens 
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lens  would  find  a  very  ready  iharket.  In  the  days 
of  James  VI.  when  the  wool  of  Galloway  was.  more 
famous  than  at  prefent,  for  its  finenefs,  Dumfries 
pofleffed  a  flourifliing  woollen  manufacture.  Since 
that  eftablifliment  no  longer  exifts,  why  may  it  not 
be  replaced  by  a  woollen. manufactory  at  New  Gal¬ 
loway  ? 

I  must,  however,  confefs,  that  when  I  confider 
what  an  imme'nfe  and  increafing  manufacture  of 
woollens  exifts  in  England ;  that  a  manufacture  of 
coarfe  woollen  cloths  has  been  long  eftablilhed  in 
tile  neighbouring  fliire  of  Ayr ;  that  a  manufacture 
'of  carpets  has  already  been  fuccefsfully  commenced 
at  Newtoft-Douglafs  upon  the  river  Cree ;  that  the 
proceffes  of  this  manufacture  are  complex,  requiring 
great  expence,  fkill,  and  perfevering  induftry  The 
cohfideration  of  all  thefe'  circumftances  leads  me  to 
fear,  that  this  attempt  to  eftablifli  a  woollen  manu¬ 
facture  at  New  Galloway,  laudable  as  it  is,  may  pof- 
fibly  mifgive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  under¬ 
takers  will  attempt  none  but  thofe  coarfe  woollen 
ftuffs  which  have  •  been:  molt  neglefted  in  other 
places.  I  could  even  with,  that  they  would,  for  a 
while,  content  themfelves  with  making  yarn,  which 
they  might  difpofe  of,  to  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  York- fliire  ;--or,  if  they  will  make  cloth,  would 
fell  it  raw  and  undrefled  to  the  fame  manufacturers 
■Vol.  II.  '  X  of 
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of  York-fhire.  Perhaps  indeed,  they  might,  with 
fufficient  advantage,  iinilh  for  the  market,  coarfe  car¬ 
peting  and  flannels.  The  Irijh,  too,  who  come  over 
into  Galloway  and  eagerly  truck  their ’linen  for  old 
woollen  clothes,— would  ftill  more  readily  accept  in 
exchange,  coarfe  new  cloth. 

A  small  manufacture  of  coarfe  hats  might  be 
profitably  enough  tried  at  New  Galloway.  Here  is 
wool,  coarfe  indeed  for  the  molt  part,  yet  contain¬ 
ing  portions  in  almoft  every  fleece,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  felected,  might  prove  excellent  materials  for 
the  hatter.  Here  are  alfo  in  confiderablc  quantity, 
Ikins  of  hares,  fulmarts,  otters.  A  confiderable 
part  of  that  money  which  is  received  for  their  Iheep 
and  black  cattle  is,  every  year,  paid  away  for  hats. 
This  might  very  well  be  kept  at  home,  if  a  hatter  or 
two  were  eftabliflied  here  ;  and  a  good  fum  might 
be  even  brought  into  the  country ,  by  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  hats. 

The  manufacture  of  linens  might  fucceecl  here, 
Ihould  it  not  be  thought  wifer  to  encourage  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Irilh  linens,  in  exchange  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  woollen  manufacture  more  fuitable  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  country.  Even  at  prefent, 
linen  made  in  the  country  can  be  fold,  fo  as  to  be 
to 
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to  the  buyer  a  better  penny-worth  than  any  Irifli 
linen,  and  yet  fufficiently  productive  to  the  feller. 

But,  the  cotton-manufacture  is  the  favourite  ob¬ 
ject,  at  prefent  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts.  It  has  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  lower  part  of  Galloway,  by  a  com¬ 
pany  from  England.  It  has  afforded  employment 
to  many  hands,  and  very  large  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  managers.  Beholding  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
been  roufed  from  their  natural  indolence,  and  have 
been  induced  to  turn  to  the  cotton  manufacture 
with  incredible  alacrity.  Let  them  perfift.  But, 
let  them  not  neglect  for  it,  manufactures  more  Rat¬ 
able  to  the  circumftances  of  their  country,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  prove  permanent,  if  once 
fairly  eftablilhed  among  them.  It  may  perhaps  be 
tried  at  New  Galloway.  But,  I  had  rather  fee  any 
of  the  other  manufactures,  above  fpecihed,  thrive 
there. 

I  should  fuppofe,  that  if  manufactures  Ihall  be 
eftablilhed  at  New  Galloway,  if  the  opulence  of  this 
little  place  Hull  increafe,  if  the  numbers  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  Ihall  be  confiderably  augmented;  th»  refpec- 
table  and  enlightened  lord  of  ihe  manor,  initead  of 
granting  feus,  may  prefer  the  plan  of  building  hou- 
X  2  fes 
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fes  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  or  at  lcaft 
of  making  the  homes  which  may  be  built  upon 
other  conditions,  revemblc  to  himfeif,  or  his  heirs, 
after  a  term  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  upon 
the  death  of  the  builder.  Thus  may  the  incrcale  of 
population  be  encouraged,  without  introducing  tur¬ 
bulence  or  licenrioufnefs.  Who  knows  but,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  cottages  fcattered  over 
the  mains  of  Kenmure  may  be  converted  into  lb 
many  villas  occupied  by  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  New  Galloway, — and  the  crofts  connec¬ 
ted  with  them,  into  little  ornamented  domains  ? 

This  event  would  be  greatly  hailcncd,  if  a  Canal 
which  was,  fome  time  fmee,  propofed  by  the  good 
f.  md  public  fpiidt  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Greenlaw, 
the  m  r.-il;  (.;  the  County,  fhoulcl  be  drawn  to  open 
up  a  pnflage  ro  veilcls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Urr, 
die  Dee,  or  the  TanT,  to  the  loch  of  Ken.  This 
i..dk  would  be  a  fine  bafon  for  the  reception  of  fuch 
vei'fds.  The  tract  propofed  for  the  canal  has  been 
examined,  and  an  ellhr/atc  of  the  neceilary  expence 
made  out.  The  work  would  not  I-  ai  duous ;  nor 
the  expcnce  greater  tfan  what  the  landholders,  far¬ 
mers,  and  mc-ehan ts  interefted  might  cafily  raife. 
But,  th  a:  people  are  ur.aceuuomcd,  as  yet,  to  any 
great  Wor:  ot  tiiis  nature.  They  dread  engaging 
in  any  great  moneyed  concern,  after  the  fate  of  the 
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Ayr  Bank.  They  know  not,  that,  in  England,  the 
proprietors  of  canals  commonly  receive  upon  them, 
an  intereft  for  their  money,  not  under  30  or  40  per 
cent.  They  fcem  not  to  have  fully  reflected  on  the 
neceffity  of  opening  up  a  country  by  roads  and  ca¬ 
nals,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  powers  into  full  exer¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  a  ftimulus  and  free  play  to  its  in- 
duftry. — But,  it  fcems  highly  probable,  that  within 
a  few  years,  not  only  this  canal  will  be  'cnned,  but 
every  proper  means  employed  to  open  up  enough  of 
proper  tracts  of  communication  through  a  diftrict, 
which,  for  want  of  thefe,  has  too  long  remained  in 
a  ftationary  condition, — as  to  improvement  in  wealth 
and  induftry. 

Proceeding  upwards  from  New  Galloway,  to¬ 
wards  the  fource  of  Ken  ;  within  two  miles,  another 
tract  of  beautiful  feenery  opens  to  the  view,  inter¬ 
fered  by  the  river,  and  inclofed,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  by  the  circumjacent  hills.  The  river 
appears,  advancing  through  a  fine  plain,  or  holm , 
cultivated  on  both  fides.  Above,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
rifes  the  village  of  St  John’s  Ciachan,  the  houfes  of 
which  being  irregularly  Icattered  over  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  ground,  produce  a  finer  effect  to  the  eye, 
than  if  they  were  arranged  upon  a  more  formal 
plan.  The  little  crofts  lying  around  them  are  all 
carefully  cultivated.  The  gardens  are  green  with 
pot-herbs. 
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pot-herbs,  perhaps  neatly  furrounded  with  hedges, 
and  fheltered  by  rows  of  trees.  The  houfes  have 
commonly  thatched  roofs.  Yet,  a  flate-roof,  here 
and  there,  diverfifies  their  appearance.  Beneath  the 
village,  and  clofe  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  ftands 
the  church  of  Dairy,  and  near  it  the  manfe,  both 
decent  buildings,  and  fo  fituate  as  to  produce  a  fine 
effect  in  the  landfcane.  On  the  weftern  bank  are 
the  houfe  of  Watcrfide ;  the  wooded  vale  through 
which  Comb,  burn  advances  to  join  the  Ken ;  the 
decent  farm-houfe  of  Glenlee  fituate  amidft  cultiva¬ 
ted  fields,  and  having  wood  fcattered  irregularly  a- 
round  it ;  the  mill  of  Glenlee ,  in  a  fnuation  fuffi- 
ciently  picturefque ;  and  at  a  fmall  diitance  below, 
the  houfe  and  ornamented  grounds  of  Glenlec-P ark. 

Glenlee-Park  is  at  prefent  the  feat  of  Lady 
Miller,  the  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Miller  of 
Glenlee,  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Seflion. 
This  houfe  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  late 
Lord  Prefident,  not  many  years  before  his  death. 
The  grounds  had  a  great  deal  of  wild  natural  beau¬ 
ty  in  them  ;  and  the  decorations  by  which  he  beau¬ 
tified  them,  are  in  fo  happy  a  tafte,  ?s  to  render  this 
one  of  the  fineft  fpots  I  have  ever  feen.  They  rife 
with  a  very  gentle  fiope  from  the  bank.  The  fur- 
face  is  varied  by  many  waving  inequalities.  The 
knolls  are  crowned  with  rifing  wood.  Many  fine 
old, 
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old,  bufhy-headed  oaks  are  fcattered  fingly  over  the 
lawn  before  the  houfe.  Some  clumps  have  been 
planted,  to  fcreen  it,  on  the  heights  behind.  The 
northern  boundary  of  thefe  grounds  is  a  confider- 
able  dream,  ihe  Park-burn.  It  falls  from  the  weit- 
ern  heights  towards  the  river  on  the  front  of  the 
houfe.  At  two  feveral  places  in  its  courfe,  both 
within  the  extent  of  thefe  ornamented  grounds,  it 
pours,  with  a  fine  cafcade  over  a  ledge  of  rock. 
After  rains,  when  the  ftream  is  fwollen,  the  body 
of  water  precipitated  over  thefe  cataracts,  and  the 
noife  of  its  fall,  fo  ftun  the  ear  and  amaze  the  eye, 
as  to  raife  in  the  mind  emotions  of  fublim.ty  and 
terrour.  The  pool  formed  by  the  dafhing  water 
under  one  of  thefe  rocks  has  been  fancifully  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  neighbouring  peafants  Hell’s 
Hole  ;  and  being  very  deep,  is  commonly  reported 
among  them  to  be  bottomlefs.  The  courfe  of  this 
river  is  fhaded  by  trees  and  underwood ;  and  its 
banks  rife  abruptly  in  fome  places  to  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  channel.  In  a  nook,  where  the 
rock  feems  to  incroach  upon  the  ftream,  a  fmall 
bathing-place  has  been  built,  the  fituation  of  which 
is  ftrikingly  pi&urefque. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  fouthward,  and  upon  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river,  appears  the  houfe  of  Holm, 
the  . 
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the  feat  of  Mr  Spalding-Gordon,  Sheriff  of  Wig- 

ton-ftiire. 

Proceeding  three  miles  farther,  ftill  towards  the 
fource  of  the  river,  the  traveller  fees  another  range 
of  inierefting  fcenerv  open  before  him ;  and  the 
houfes  of  Barfieech ,  Stranfafiet ,  Knocknalimg ,  Earls- 
tman  are  all  within  view,  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
A  good  extent  of  wood  runs  round  each  of  thefe 
houfes.  Parks  of  green  pafture,  fields  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  with  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens  are 
intermingled.  The  river  animates  the  fcene.  The 
burn  of  Polbarrow,  with  wedded  banks,  approaches 
from  the  north-weft,  between*  Kmcknalling  and 
Sirarfajket,  to  join  the  Keii. 

On  the  fouthefn  bank  of  this  ftream,  on  the  fide 
of  Siranfafiet,  a  flate-quarry  has  been  opened ;  but 
only  opened.  Here  are  very  extenfivb  ftrata  of 
fchiftous  rocks.  The  Hates  of  this  quarry  are  fuffi- 
ciendy  good  in  quality.  The  quarry  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  wrought  with  fufiioient  advantage. 
Yet,  do  thefe  people  ftill  continue  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  with  a  perifliing  covering  of 
ftraw,  which  it  were  much  wii'er  in  them  to  referve 
for  forage  to  their  catde ;  and  fuffer  the  Welch  to 
import  all  the  Hates  ufed  in  this  country. 


At 
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At  feme  diftaiice  above,  rife  the .  Bujh  hill,  the 
Millyeigh,  the  Kells  Rhyns,  the  higheft  hills  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Amongft  thefe  lie  feveral 
fmall  lakes.  On,  the  north- weftern  confines, -the 
Bee  has  its  fource.  From  one  of  thefe  lakes,  Loch- 
Harrow,  iffues  Pulhancwjbum  already  mentioned. 
By  an  extraordinary  eruption  of  water,  a  piece  of 
ground  was  here  moved,  on  this  very  feafon,1  and 
but  a  few  days  before  I  vifited  this  neighbourhood* 
from  one  fituation  to  another.. : 

Hj-re,  too,  is  one  of  thofe  rocking-ftoiics  which  are  of 
vail  bulk,  and  fo  ppifed  bn  their  centreof  gravity,  that 
although  moveable  by  thefinger  even  of  a  boy,  yet  the 
force  of  many  men  would  be  requifite  to  move -them 
from  their  place.  Thefe  {tones  are  believed  to  have 
been  engines  of  Druidical  prieftcraft.  A  confi'derable 
number  of  them  have  been  difeovered,  in  different 
places  through  the  ifland.  At  Stonehenge,  is  one  of 
very  great  bulk.  .  Another  is.to  be  feen  iii  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  Of  Perth.  In  a  late  volume  of  the  Arch- 
ten  login  is  a  defeription  of  feveral  of  thefe  which  arc 
to  be  feen  together,  I  forget  in  what  place.  Mafon 
in  his  Carafiacus  has  made  a  liappy  ufe  of  this  en¬ 
gine  of  Druidifm. 

Adjoining  to  thefe  hills,  on  the  fouth-eaftern  fide, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  royal  foreft.  The  farm 
Vol.  II.  Y  N  within 
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within  which  it  lies,  is  ftill  denominated  the  Foreft* 
Thefe  trees  and  underwood,  are  ftill  known  among; 
tiie  neighbouring  inhabitants  by  the  appellation  of 
the  King’s  Foreft.  An  adjoining  farm  is  named  Al- 
iabejlie, — perhaps  from  altabeftiarwn.  This  proba¬ 
bly  was  a  hunting  foreft  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  Galloway.  It  became  a  royal  foreft,  under 
the  denomination  of  New-Foreji,  in  the  days,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  The  Rangerlhlp  0? 
it  was  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  John  Gordon  of 
Lochinvar.  It  now  belongs  to  die  eftate  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Millar  of  Glenlee,  A  road  runs  between  this 
foreft  and  the  old  cattle  of  Dimdeugh.  ft  tuare  fomc 
miles  to  the  North-Eaft.  This  caftle,  the  ruins  of 
which  fltew  it  to  have  been  very  ancient,  feerns  to 
have  been  alfo  a  caftle  of  the  lords  of  Galloway.  It 
was  afterwards,  with  the  eftate  connected  with  it, 
the  property  of  a  defcendent  of  the  family  of  Ken- 
mure- 

In  this-neighbourhood  are  two  farms,  Cajlk-Mai - 
ire  and  Strong-cajile  which,  by  their  names,  fliould 
feem,  tohavehadcaftles  anciently  lituate  upon  them.. 
The  latter,  if  I  miftake  not,  ftili  fiiews  fome  ruins- 
of  an  old  houfe  or  caftle. 

This  country  prefents  none  but  wild  profpe&s  t o' 
the  traveller’s  obfervation :  moraffes  ;  wide  trafts 
of 
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«F  heath  ;  craggy  hills  :  here  and  there  a  rivulet ;  ■ 
and  at  wide  alliances,  a  few  farm  houfes.  Hardly 
any  agriculture  is  tried  in  aide  parts.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  aim  oft  .all  farmers,  or  flieplierds.  Here 
and  there  appears  a  cairn,  and  here  and  there  a  bar- 
row,  Carfbhaim  Kirk  is  fituate  in  a  pretty  fpot  a- 
mong  thele  hills.  The  river  paffes  clofe  by  it.  A 
iinall  extent  of  green  ground  lies  .around.  A  little 
village  .is  riling  befide  the  .Kirk.  .  I  remarked,  in 
reading  the  infcriptions  on  the  grave-ftones,  in  the 
church-yard,  that  almoft  every  perfon  whofe  me-: 
mory  was  commemorated,  had  died  at  an  age  be¬ 
tween  eighty  and  an  hundred.  The  fliepherd  life, 
the  fare  which  .this  country  affords,  and  the  climate, 
feein  to  be  here  wonderfully  favourable  to  longevi¬ 
ty.  When  a  free  communication  by  good  roads 
fliall  have  been  opened,  in  this  direction,  between' 
Galloway  and  Ayrfhire,  the  village  at  Carfphaim- 
Kirk  may  poffibly  become  more  co'nfiderable. 

On  the  confine  between  Galloway  and  Carrick' 
appears  Loch-Doon.  In  this  lake  is  an  iflet ;  and  on 
it  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  named  BaHocb-Crftlz,  a  feat 
of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Carrick.  Carrick  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Galloway.  At 
length,  the  lordlhip  of  Galloway  fell  to  one  branch 
of  that  family  ;  and  Carrick  to  the  other.  When 
file  lordfliip  of  Galloway  fell,  by  the  marriage  of. 

Y  2  one 
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one  heirds  fo  John  Baliol  of  Bernard  Gallic ;  the 
earldom  of  Carrick  came,  by  the  marriage  of  ano¬ 
ther  heirefs,  to  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale. 
BaHcch-ciLile,  in  loch  Doon,  was  probably  a  feat  of 
this  lady  and  her  Englifli  hufband.  A  curious  tale 
is  told,  that  file  having  met  Robert  Brucs,  wander¬ 
ing  like  a  young  knight-errant,  fomewhere  with¬ 
in  her  domains,  carried  him  by  a  not  unpkafmg 
violence,  to  her  cable  of  Tunbury,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Carrick,  and  there  detained  him,  till  he 
agreed  to  marry  her.  The  ftory  does  honour  to 
the  captivating  qualities  of  Bruce,  ar.d  makes  the 
lady  little  Ids  than  a  Thakftris.  But,  I  fulpect  its 
truth, 

At  fome  diftancc  from  this  lake,  and  upon  the 
liver  Dee,  between  thefe  farm-noufes,  Craig-an-cii , 
Craig-an-bay,  and  Cra  g  i  c  ,  a  tract  of  ground, 
partly  morafs,  partly  a  dry  fiat  of  heath,  which  the 
tradition  of  the  pcr  ’  me  coe  :try  reprefents  as 
the  feene  of  a  battle  octween  Roocrt  Bruce  and  the 
Englifli.  To  countenance  the  tradition,  fome  fra»-7 
ments  of  broken -weapons  were,  not  long  {free  found 
here.  The  ftory  adds,  that  Bruce  was  powerfully 
aided  in  this  battle  by  a  ftratagem  of  three  Ihepherds 
or  goat-herds  of  the  country,  of  the  names  of  Mur¬ 
doch,  IVPLurg.  They  brought  a  drove  with¬ 
in  %ht  of  the  hoftile  army, - -not  fully,  but  fo 

that 
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that  the  diftant  fight  of  the  horns,  with  their  bleat¬ 
ing,  impreffcd  the  enemies  with  the  idea,  that  a 
confiderable  force  was  advancing,  to  aidBruce  againft 
them.  They  were  panic-ftruck  and  left  Bruce  vic¬ 
torious.  In  gratitude  to  thefe  by  whom  he  had 
been  thus  feafonably  affifted,  Bruce  granted  them  a 
confiderable  extent  of  land,  either  from  his  own' pa¬ 
trimonial  eftate,  or  from  the  forfeited  eftates  of  Ba- 
liol. — One  thing  certain  is,  that  three  confiderable 
families  of  the  names  of.  Murdoch,  M'Clurg,  and 
M‘Kie  had  efiates  in  thefe  parts,  till  within  thefe 
laft  fifty  years.  Indeed. the  family  is  ftill  reprefent- 
ed  by  James  Rofs  M‘Kic  Efq.  of  Pttlgowan. 

The  rocks  in  thefe  places  are  fchiftous,  whin- 
ftone,  and  grey  granite.  Rock-cryftals  have  been 
found  here  and  there,  among  the  crags.  On  one 
hill,  named  the  B'arPcraig,  probably  from  the  dark- 
nefs  of  its  afpect,  when  beheld,  at  a  few  miles  dif- 
tance,  very  fine  rock-cryftals  have  been  occafionally 
formed.  This  whole  tract  of  country  fhews  hardly 
any  thing  elfe  than  heath,  rock,  and  mofs.  Yet,  I 
do  not  defpair  of  feeing  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures  make  their' way,  in  due  time,  into  thefe  fe- 
queftered  recedes.  A  road  is  now  forming  between 
Newton-Dcuglas  and  New-Galloway,  which  opens 
up,  much  more  fully  than  it  has  yet  been  opened, 
jhe  country  lying  between  thefe  two  little  towns, 

an<3 
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and  will  promote  the  improvement  of  the  ground 

on  both  hands. 

But  although  I  fliould  rejoice  to  fee  thefc  fccnes 
adorned  by  more  general  cultivation,  and  occupied 
by  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  than  at  prefmt: 
Yet,  I  am  not  fure  that  growing  population,  and 
increafing  opulence  would  not  introduce  into  them 
vices  to  which  their  prefent  inhabitants  are  Gran¬ 
gers  ;  and  debauch,  while  they  augmented  the  fo- 
ciety  here  eftablifhed :  Philofophers  and  politicians 
have  lately  racked  their  wits,  and  bufied  their  hands, 
toftimulate  the  induftry,  to  multiply  the  enjoyments, 
and  to  increafc  the  numbers  of  men.  But,  accurfed 
be  that  philofophy  !  pcrifli  that  policy!  which,  in  its 
care  to  make  mankind  richer  and  wifer,  fcruples  not 
to  rilk  or  even  to  facrilice  their  piety  and  their  virtue ! 
When  I  confider  how  crowded  fociety  tends  to 
make  its  members  worthlefs,  I  am  fometimes  almoft 
tempted  to  fancy,  that  men  were  intended  for  her¬ 
mits  and  favages.  Yet,  fociety  which  refines  and 
quickens  ingenuity,  while  it  exalts  humanity  mull 
be  the  natural  ftate  of  man.  But,  not  the  thronged, 
compreffed  fociety  of  the  camp,  of  the  great  city, 
of  the  diforderly  manufacturing  village.  In  fucli  fi¬ 
xations  human  nature  is  degraded  below  itfelf.  No 
wonder  that  living  and  writing,  as  he  did,  in  the 
jnidft  of  Paris,  John  James  Ilouffeau  fliould  have 
bees 
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been  led  to  maintain,. that  man  was  happier,  more 
dignified,  more  independent  in  the  favage  ftatc, 
than  in  a  condition  of  polifhed  civility.  I  have  re¬ 
marked  that  wherever  manufactures  flourifh,  and 
labour  can  be  readily  exchanged  for  the  means  of 
fenfual  gratilication  ;  the  iiuiv'trious  part  of  the 
community  are  there  peculiarly  wcrihicis.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  part  of  Galloway  are,  at  prefent, 
undeniably  virtuous  without  pretence,  and  pious-' 
without  hypocrify,  above  the  people  of  almoft  any 
other  part  of  Scotland.  The  confideration  of  thefe 
fevcral  fads,  therefore  inclines  at  times,  to  fear 
kail  thole  improvements  which  one  would  other- 
wife  wifli  anxioufly  to  promote,  may  in  truth  ra¬ 
ther  injure  than  benefit  thefe  people.  One  virtuous 
ihepherd  or  hufbandman  is  worth  a  fcore  of  diffi- 
pated  manufacturing  artifans.  Let  thofe  then  who 
actively  promote  the  introduction  of  a  new  fpecies  of 
Induftry  into  this  country,  turn  their  attention  at 
the  fame  time,  to  provide  againft  that  influx  of 
vice  which  may  probably  accompany  it.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  has  been  lately  done  for  the  purpofe  of 
correcting  the  morals  of  the  poor,  and  preventing 
their  depravation,  except  the  infuitution  of  Sunday- 
Schools.  In  large  manufacturing  towns,  thefe  muft 
be  highly  beneficial-.  And  I  fliould  fuppofe  that,  in 
feme  inftances,  it  might  be  not  unserviceable  to  the 
fame  ends,  if  pains  were  ufed  to  keep  feme  of  thofe 
falutary 
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falutary  obfervances  of  fuperftitions  and  dreams  of 
entliufiafrn,  of  which  many  of  the  clergy  fhew  too 
great  an  earneftnefs  to  relieve  the  people.  Even  with¬ 
in  thefe  Iaft  twenty  years,  within  my  remembrance, 
profane  fwcaring  has  become  much  more  common 
in  the  Glenkcns ;  a  reputation  for  purity  of  morals 
lias  loft  not  a  little  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  tiicio 
people;  the  fabbath  has  come  io  be  much  more  carc- 
lefsly  observed;  the  confutes  and  admonitions  of 
the  church  have  loft  much  of  their  authority,  k  is 
indeed  true,  that  every  age  has  its  own  virtues  and 
vices.  But  not  lefs  true  is  it,  that  one  age  may 
have  more  numerous  vices,  and  thole  more  enor¬ 
mous,  than  another.  The  vices  to  which  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  arc  at  present  molt  liable,  are  far  lefs  injurious 
to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of  human  nature, 
than  thole  which  prevail  among  the  labouring  claflcs 
in  great  manufacturing  towns. — 1  ftmuld  therefore 
wifli  to  fee  villages  and  hamlets  of  manufacturing 
labourers  mattered  thick  over  thefe  regions.  But, 
I  Ihouid  be  lorry  ever  to  fee  here  a  Birmingham,  ?, 
Manchcjicr ,  or  a  Pai/icy  riling. 


From  jSet-Gallop'ay  io  Kip.kcusbjucht-; 

A  ETER  {pending  a  few  very  agreeable  days  in 
Glenkens,  I  fet  out  to  vilit  other  parts  on  the  coaft. 
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As  well  of  Kircudbright-fliire  as  of  Wigton-ftiire. 
A  tolerably  good  road,  directed,  for  the  greater  part. 
In  a  judicious  line,  and  ordinarily  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
fufficient  repair,  leads  from  New  Galloway  to  the 
next  burgh  of  Kircudbright.  It  leads  along  the 
weftern  border  of  Loch  Ken,  under  a  fteep  and 
abruptly  towering  hill, — Benin  hill.  At  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  New  Galloway,  it  croffes 
the  Dee  by  a  bridge  of  mean  and  awkward  ftrufture. 
The  furrounding  feenery  has  little  in  it,  either  to 
aflonifh  or  to  pleafe  the  eye.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen 
around  but  broad  flats  of  heath,  or  hills  rifing  with 
no  beauty  of  vegetation  on  their  Tides,  with  no  ftu- 
pendous  mafs,  and  with  no  awful  elevation.  The 
river  Dee  winds  through  thefe  fcencs ;  but  is  here  a 
petty  flrcam  ;  and  the  natural  wildnefs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  incroachcs  unfoftened,  on  its  very  edges.  The 
fides  of  the  highway  are  deformed  by  awkward 
hone  dykes.  Hardly  a  cottage  meets  the  eye.  The 
flieep  and  black-cattle  wandering  around,  although 
numerous,  give  hardly  any  thing  of  chearing  ani¬ 
mation  to  the  feene.  On  one  or  two  braes,  indeed, 
fome  copfes  of  underwood  appear  to  foften  fome- 
what,  the  general  appearance  of  wildnefs,  bleaknefs, 
and  barenneis. 

If,  however,  as  the  traveller  proceeds,  he  turns 
his  eye  backwards,  on  the  environs  of  Loch  Ken, 
Vox..  II.  Z  and 
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and  if  the  back-ground  happens  to  be,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  more  iplendidly  illuminated,  than  the  fore¬ 
ground,  on  which  he  {lands ;  he  will  be  delighted 
witli  the  picture.  The  church,  the  manfe,  fome 
adjacent  houfes,  the  trees  and  fteeple  of  the  town, 
fome  part  of  the  holm  below,  and  of  the  river,  and 
its  eaftcrn  bank,  on  the  verge  of  the  i’cene — com- 
pofe  the  groupe  of  objects  which  he  beholds ;  and  it 
is  impoffible,  without  high  pkafure,  to  behold  them 
thus  contraftcd  with  the  black  and  bare  foreground. 

North-east  from  this  bridge  over  the  Dee  rifes 
the  infulatecl  hill  or  promontory  on  which  Hands 
the  houfe  of  Airds.  It  is  lituatc  in  the  angle  form¬ 
ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dee  with  the  Ken.  It  is 
of  no  great  height ;  but,  as  it  has,  on  two  fides, 
thefe  two  rivers,  on  the  third,  it  overlooks  a  tract 
of  level  heath  conliderably  lower.  It  is  fkirted  with 
wood.  It  fpreads  out,  for  a  good  many  acres,  in 
length  and  breadth.  On  the  fummit  is  fome  rich 
arable  ground.  It  commands  fome  fine  views  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  lying  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  Ah\U  was  once  the  feat  of  a  cadet  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Kenmurc.  Its  later  poTeffors  have  been  ai> 
ready  named. 


Akcexding  the  Dz/r/'/ry-hill,  immediately  after 
croiTmg  the  Dee,  the  traveller  fees  an  extenfive  prof- 
peft 
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pe£t  open,  ns  he  advances.  But,  although  exten- 
five,  it  is  not  rich,  nor  interefting.  On  one  hand 
indeed  is  the  village  of  Lauriejlon  or  Clachan-Pluck, 
having  before  it  a  (mail  lake,  and  on  one  fide  a 
wood,  embowering  the  manfion  of  Mr  Slocm- Laurie 
of  Woodhall.  A  little  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  has 
been  named  BelleiJIe,  in  confequencc  of  having  been 
the  refidence  of  an  old  foidier  who  was  proud  of 
telling  how  that  he  had  fought  at  theiiege  of  BelleiJIe. 
The  lake  abounds  in  tliofe  frefh  water  fillies  which 
are  common  in  thele  parts ;  trout,  perch,  and  pike. 
The  village  of  Lauriefton  has  around  it  fome  {pots 
of  cultivated  ground.  A  few  draggling  trees  grow 
among  the  gardens  of  the  villagers.  Below,  is  a 
wide  tract  of  low  lying,  level  heath ;  and  beyond 
appear  wild  and  lofty  hills. 

Tiie  old  caille  of  Kirkccnncl  lies  dole  on  the  river 
Tarff.  Near  it,  the  hills  begin  to  be  ciad  with  un¬ 
derwood.  The  banks  of  this  river  for  the  length 
of  a  mile  or  two,  rife  boldly  over  it ;  and  being,  at 
the  lame  time,  covered  with  trees  and  wild  lhrub- 
bery,  prefent  a  feene  fufficicntly  plcaling.  A  fmall 
bleachfield  lies  fancifully  hid  in  a  fort  of  dell .  where 
the  hills  retire,  and  the  river  winds,  fo  as  to  leave 
an  acre  or  two  of  level  ground  upon  the  bank. 

Z  2  A  finE 
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A  fine  contrail  to  the  dreary  fcenery  contiguous 
to  Laurielton,  now  opens  to  the  view.  The  eye 
wanders  with  delight,  over  one  of  the  richeft  vales 
in  Galioway.  On  each  fide  are  green  hills.  Decent 
farm  houfes,  and  wood,  are  irregularly  fcattered 
over  the  lides.  Eeiow,  hows  on  tire  Tarif,  with  a 
waving  courfe,  through  rich  meadows,  and  fertile 
corn-fields.  On  one  hand  are  the  houfes  of  Barcaple , 
of  Valleyjidd,  and  of  Largs ;  On  the  other,  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ring  ford ,  and  the  decent  faim-houfe  of  Lini- 
riggs.  The  houfes  are  here,  commonly  covered  with 
flate ;  the  contiguity  of  the  port  of  Kirkcudbright , 
rendering  it  eafy  for  the  inhabitants  of  thei'e  parts 
to  obtain  flares  from  Wales.  This  vale  produces 
rich  crops  of  oats,  of  barley,  and  of  wheat.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  turnips  are  alfo  railed  here  :  and  cattle  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  fkambles. 

The  Tarjf  is  divided  from  the  Dec,  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge  which  terminates  in  a  point  nearly 
where  the  two  rivers  meet.  This  ridge  has  been 
expreffively  named •  Tongueland,  and  with  fome  ap¬ 
pendages,  conllitutes  a  parilh.  The  road  leading 
round  this  point,  towards  Kirkcudbright,  pafles 
over  the  Dee,  by  a  bridge,  at  a  very  fmall  dillance 
from  the  Kirk  and  Clachan,  and  from  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Pricry  of  Tongueland,  romantically 
fituate  ciofc  upon  the  brink  of  the  Dec. 
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This  priory  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  religious 
eftablilhmcnts  which  the  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  Church  poffeffed  in  Galloway.  Its  fituation, 
Hiuft  have  been,  in  thofe  days,  at  once  fequeftered 
and  fecure.  It  is  hid  under  the  hill,  and  waflied  by 
the  ftream.  If  its  inhabitants  chofe  to  faunter  up 
to  the  adjacent  hill ;  they  might  there  enjoy  a  fine 
profpect  of  the  bay  into  which  the  Tarff  and  the 
Dee  pour  their  united  ftreams,  of  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Tarff  j  and  of  the  fine  tract  of  ground  extending 
up  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Dee.  They  appear  to  have 
had  an  excellent  orchard.  The  Dee  would  afford 
them  abundance  of  the  fineft  fiilmon  to  be  caught  in 
Britain.  The  neighbourhood  fupplied  that  finely 
flavoured  beef  and  mutton  for  which  Galloway  has 
been  always  famous.  And  they  might  raife  grain 
on  the  adjoining  land  which  is  now  found  to  repay 
moft  liberally  the  cares  of  the  hufbandman.  All 
thefe  circumftances  rendered  the  fituation  no  difa- 
greeable  one  for  a  m  on  after  y. 

King  James  the  Fifth,  I  think  it  was,  who  pre? 
ferred  to  the  priory  of  Tongueland  an  Italian  friar 
whofe  name  was  of  note  in  that  age.  He  was  an 
alchymift,  a  phyfician,  a  projector,  a  philofopher. 
He  was,  for  fome  time,  in  eftimation  at  the  Scottifli 
Court.  But,  an  unfortunate  accident  at  Stirling 
pvered  him  with  difgracc,  and  expofed  him  to  the 
coarfe. 
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coarfe,  but  pointed  and  forcible  fatire  of  William 
Dunbar,  the  poet.  Among  other  merits,  he  made 
pretenfiors  to  the  Art  of  Flying,  and  propofed  to 
make  wings  with  which  he  wornd  rile.,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  King  and  the  whole  Court,  from  the 
battlements  of  Stiriing-Cafie,  and  fly  to  France. 
He  made  himfelf  wings,  lilted  tnem  to  ids  body, 
and  in  the  hope  of  invading  the  province  of  the 
winged  tribes,  mounted  the  battlements  of  the  Caf- 
tle  ;  while  the  King  and  his  Court  looked  on.  to  fee 
him  begin  his  flight.  lie  waived  his  wings,  and 
fprung  into  the  air,  but  to  his  own  great  difappoint- 
ment  and  mortification,  but  perhaps  according  to 
the  expectation,  and  undoubtedly  to  the  great  di- 
verfion  of  the  beholders,  inftantly  fell,  and,  as  Dun¬ 
bar  r.ys,  fink  deep  into  a  dunghill.  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  this  Abbot  of 
Tongueland  ;  except  that  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  fly,  be  pretended,  that  lie  fliould 
not  have  fallen,  had  he  not  unluckily  intermixed 
the  feathers  of  dunghiil  fowls  writli  thofe  of  eagles 
and  the  nobler  birds :  the  fympathy  between  the 
hen-feathers  in  his  wings  and  he  earth  drew  him 
down  ;  had  he  ufed  only  caglc’s-feathers  in  forming 
his  wings,  he  fliould  have  foared,  like  the  eagle. — 
Thefe  anecdotes  have  been  collected  oy  the  late 
Lord  Hailes,  in  his  notes  on  Dunbar’-  Poems,  pub- 
lilhed  by  him,  from  Bannatvne’s  manufeript. 
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The  fifhing  of  the  Dec,  at  Tongueland  affords 
not  lefs  than  four  hundred  pounds  of  yearly  rent  to 
the  proprietor.  The  fifties  are  chiefly  fahnons,  and 
are  efteemed  the  fineft  that  any  river  in  Britain  af¬ 
fords.  They  are  taken  not  with  nets,  but  by  means 
of  cruives  formed  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river, 
with  apertures  called  Doacbs,  on  the  lower  fide. 
Thefe  apertures  are  fliut  with  fmall  valves  which 
open,  to  admit  the  entering  fifties,  but  fliut  behind 
them,  and  can  by  no  effort  of  theirs  be  opened  for 
their  regrefs.  On  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  the 
Doacbs  are  fet  open,  fo  that  the  fifties  may  pafs  up 
the  river,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  above.  Complaints  liavi  been  made  againft 
this  practice  of  damming  up  rivers  near  where  they 
join  the  fea,  to  intercept  the  laimons  in  the  progrefs 
upwards.  It  is  a  lucrative  privilege  to  thofe  who- 
poffefs  it. 

The  town  of  Kirkcudbright  is  feen  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  height  above  the  Kirk  of  Tongue- 
land.  The  Tarff  and  the  Dee  meeting  near,  form 
between  them,  a  noble  body  of  water.  The  tide 
enters  above  the  point  of  their  junction,  into  each 
of  the  feparate  ftreams.  Sloops  with  lime  from  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Cumberland,  commonly  advance 
as  far  up' as  to  the  foot  of  the  Tarff  for  the  conve- 
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nience  of  the  farmers,  who  fend  their  carts,  by  th£ 

roads  which  meet  here. 

On  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Dee  after  it  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Tarff,  hands  the  old 
caftle  of  Cumjlan,  hid  among  wood.  At  fome  dif- 
tance,  within  the  country,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  is 
Bombay ,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Maclcllans,  lords 
Kirkcudbright.  Loch  Fergus  within  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  caille,  built  probably  by  Fer¬ 
gus,  one  of  the  old  lords  of  Galloway. — In  all  thefe 
parts,  agriculture,  and  the  feeding  of  Iheep,  and 
black  cattle  are  the  chief  cares  of  the  farmer.  The 
country  naturally  fertile,  has  been  induftrioufly  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  although  not  with  that  decorating  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  prevails  in  the  richer  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Few  hedges  appear,  dividing  thefe  fieldsi 
The  low  Rone-fence  is  almoft  the  only  one  known 
here.  Few  clumps  or  belts  of  trees  have  been  feat- 
tered  about. — Yet,  in  fpite  of  thefe  diiadvar.tae-es, 
the  country  is  beautiful.  A  tract  of  meadow  and 
corn-fields  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright, 
is  let  at  a  rent  of  from  two  to  four  pounds,  an  acre. 
Near  the  town,  too,  one  fees  fome  proofs,  that 
hedges  are  actually  confidered  by  thefe  people,  as  a 
decoration  to  a  country.  But,  even  near  the  town 
are  fome  wretched  farm-heufes,  or  cottages,  with 
thatched  roofs,  without  cliimnies,  and  having  low, 
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ill-built  walls.  But,  a  conficl  enable  {hare  of  the 
grounds  laying  in  this  neighbourhood,  belong  to 
the  efhte  of  the  Karl  of  Sclkiik.  And  Lord  Daer 
has  lately  {hewn  fo  much  earneftneis  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  fo  much  £kill  and 
judgment,  to  accomplish  his  purpofc,  although 
perhaps,  with  rather  too  much  of  the  warm  entlra- 
iiafn  uf  a  pvojeciov,  that  much  may  be  hoped,  for 
the  removing  of  fuch  deformities  as  the  above,  from 
his  exertions,  and  example. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Kirkcudbright  handing  in  one  of  thofe  fitua- 
tions  which  naturally  attract  population,  even  in 
tlie  earliefc  ilagc.s  of  facial  life,  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  Its  name  Teems  to  have  been  originally, 
rather  Cixraidhrig,  Brig — in  the  northern  langua¬ 
ges,  fignibring  equally  with  burg,  a  town  ;  while 
Cucr  iigniiles  a  llrength  or  fortified  place.  The 
Danes  would  probably  land  occafiona'ily  in  their 
piratical  invafions  of  thefc  coafts.  A  very  ancient 
caftle  feems  to  have  Rood  here  within  the  limits  of 
a  farm,  now  named  from  that  circumftunee,  Caftle- 
ilybcs.  From  the  Fallon  Letters,  publifhed  by  Sir 
'John  Fenn,  wc  learn,  that  Margaret,  the  magnani¬ 
mous  queen  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  at  one  time,  at 
Kirkcudbright,  in  the  courfc  of  thofe  troubles  which 

Vol.  II.  A  a  drove 
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drove  her  to  feek  refuge  and  aid  in  Scotland.  Kirk’ 
cudbright  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  and  M  ac!  cl  - 
lan  of  Bombay  honoured  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  about  the  year  1630.  By  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  its  crofs  ftreets,  and  the  afpect  of  its  houfes-, 
it  appears  to  have  been  built,  nearly  fuch  as  it  is,  at 
prefent,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century. 

It  confifts  of  one  long,  bending  ftreet,  extending 
weftward  from  the  river-fide.  The  houfes  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  decent  ftructure,  confifting  com¬ 
monly,  of  two  ftcries,  and  having  their  roofs  Hated. 
Several  doffhs ,  or  narrow  crofs  ftreets  extend  back¬ 
wards,  on  both  ftdes.  The  inhabitants  have  gardens 
for  fruits,  and  pot-herbs,  lying  behind  their  houfes  j 
which  being  often  furrounded  with  neat  walls,  and  ha¬ 
ving  trees  riling,  here  and  there,  roun  d  them ,  produce,, 
in  many  inftances,  a  very  pleafing  effect.  At  fome 

fmall  diftance,  north  from  the  town, - indeed  al- 

moft  joining  it,  at  right  angles,  is  the  fuburb  of 
Mill  Burn.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  and  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  church,  is  the  ruinous  caftle  which 
was  built  originally  by  Maclcllan,  lord  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk.  It  has  been  a  ftately,  fpacious  building  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  reared. 


Kirk- 
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Kirkcudbright,  with  the  fuburb  of  Mill-Burn , 
may  contain  from  a  thoufand  to  fifteen  hundred  in¬ 
habitants.  It  has  never  yet  been  the  feat  of  any 
confiderable  trade  or  manufacture.  At  one  period, 
indeed,  confiderable  quantities  of  tobacco  were  im¬ 
ported  and  made  up  for  ufe,  here.  A  fmall  floop 
or  two  are  fometimes  built  here.  Here  are  fome 
merchants  who  trade  with  England,  and  fometimes 
fend  out  a  .  fmall  velfel  for  rum  and  fugar,  to  the 
Welt  Indies.  A  few  boats  have  been  occafionally 
fent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kirkcudbright  to  the  her- 
ring-fifhery.  Wines  are  imported  into  this  place, 
but,  I  believe,  not  directly  from  the  wine  countries. 
Here  is  a  cultom-houfe,  with  the  necelfary  fet  of  of¬ 
ficers.  This,  being  the  principal  town  in  the  Itew- 
artry  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  is  confequently  the 
feat  of  the  IherifF-court,  and  of  the  practitioners  of 
law,  belonging  to  the  ftewartry.  No  inconfiderable 
fum  comes  annually  into  Kirkcudbright  from  the 
adjacent  country,  as  expenccs  of  law  fuits.  Here 
are  not  fewer,  I  think,  than  twelve  or  fifteen  wri¬ 
ters  ;  not  to  count  their  clerks.  In  the  progrefs  of 
the  fpirit  of  banking,  through  this  country,  two 
branches  of  two  different  Banks  have  opened  offices 
in  Kirkcudbright.  I  am,  indeed,  forry  to  obferve, 
that,  from  the  earneftnefs  with  which  people  want¬ 
ing  money,  feek  to  obtain  credit,  at  any  expence  ; 
and  partly  through  the  dilhoneft  arts  of  petty  fog- 
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ging  practitioners  in  law,  banking-houfes  have  been 
multiplied  to  a  number  by  far  too  confiderable,  ip 
the  petty  country-towns,  within  thefe  few  laft  years. 
Not  that,  I  fuppofe  the  writers  of  Kirkcudbright 
capable  of  feeking  gains  by  any  mean,  or  difhonour- 
able  arts. 

But,  in  other  places,  the  practice  has  been  this : 
A  writer  has,  by  fome  means  or  other,  obtained 
fecurity  with  a  bank,  for  a  fum  more  or  lefs ;  which 
has  accordingly  been  put  into  his  hands,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  difeount  of  bills,  and  in  the  tranfaction 
of  other  bufinefs  as  an  agent  for  that  bank.  He 
readily  employs  it,  for  thefe  ufes.  Whoever  brings 
him  a  bill  with  valid  fecurities,  obtains  cafh  for  it. 
Here  is  one  profit.  If  the  gran  ter,  accepter,  or  in- 
dorfer  of  the  bill  cannot  readily  pay  the  fum  v/hen 
it  falls  due  to.the  difeounter,  fo  much  the  better  : 
protefts,  charges,  imprifonment  inftantly  follow, 
to  the  much  greater  emolument  of  the  worthy  law¬ 
yer,  who  lately  accommodated  the  poor  l'o  readily, 
than  if  the  money  had  been  punctually  repaid. 
This  is  what  has  very  frequently  taken  place  in  many 
parts  through  the  country.  Nay,  it  is  the  laft  fhift 
of  a  pettifogger,  when  all  other  fliifts  fail,  to  begin 
this  bufinefc  of  difeount,  and  of  dealing  in  money, 
in  the  name  of  fome  bank:  and  he  never  fails 
to  gain  enough  of  bufinefs  after  he  haS  once  fallen 
upon 
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this  way,  the  country  people  are,  by  the  fame  un- 
neceffary  multiplication  of  piddling  banking-houfes, 
fediiced  to  fupply  thetnfelves  with  money,  by  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  wind  bills.  Bankruptcy  is 
the  certain  confequence ;  or  perhaps  forgery  is  had 
recourfe  to  as  a  fhift  between  the  two :  And  the 
dabbler  in  bills,  thus  comes  to  terminate  his  career 
on  the  Gallows,  or  in  Botany  Bay. — Such  a  gamb¬ 
ling  in  money  and  in  paper  credit  has  alfo  other, 
not  lefs  unhappy  effects  on  the  condition  of  the 
country.  It  tempts  the  man  without  fortune  to  en¬ 
gage  in  an  extent  of  traffic,  and  to  live  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  which  a  great  capital  would  be  requifite  to 
fupport  and  to  juftify.  They  bring  too  large  a  lhare 
of  the  real  capital  of  the  country  into  the  fluctuation 
of  trade;  for,  it  will  be  found,  that  to  maintain  the 
fgcurity  of  a  country,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
promote  the  profperity,  a  very  great  Thare  of  the' 
property  of  that  country  fhoulcl  be  removed :  from : 
the  dangers  and  chances  of  traffic.  However,  where 
induftry  thrives,  and  the  fpirit  of  trade  has  eftabliffi-' 
ed  itfelf,  the  accommodation  which  banks  prefent, 
are,  for  a  time  at  leaf!,  convenient  and  advantage¬ 
ous.  But,  a  poor  and  indolent  people  can  never ' 
he  enriched  folely  by  the  introduction  of  banks  and 
banking-houfe  contrivances  among  them. 

Bssipsri 
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Beside  merchants,  {hop-keepers,  officers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  practitioners  in  the 
law,  the  other  inhabitants  of  Kirkcudbright  are 
chiefly  labourers,  artiians,  and  a  few  fee-faring  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  are  one  or  two  reputable  practitioners  in 
furgery.  The  fchool  is  on  a  good  tooting.  It  was, 
not  many  years  fince,  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
of  ability,  worth,  and  reputation,  now  rector  of 
the  fchool  of  ieith.  'ihe  cotton  mam  lecture  lias 
been  lately  tried  here.  The  Engli/H.  gentlemen  to 
whom  Kirkcudbright-fliire  is  indebted  for  this  ma¬ 
nufacture,  wiffied,  at  firlt,  to  eftablifh  their  works  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirkcudbright.  But,  as  they  were, 
by  what  policy,  or  prejudices  I  know  not,  difap- 
pointed  here,  they  fought  an  eftablifhment  at  Gate- 
houfe  of  Fleet,  on  the  eftate  of  Mr  Murray  of 
Broughton.  The  fuccefs  of  that  eftablifhment  has 
roufed  a  paffion  for  the  cotton  manufacture,  through 
this  whole  country.  I  know  not  but  thofe  who  re- 
fufed  to  encourage  the  erection  of  a  cotton-mill  near 
Kirkcudbright,  may  have  fince  wiffied  that  they  had 
rather  been  induced  to  promote  it.  The  fpinning 
of  cotton  yarn  with  thofe  fmall  machines  Ginnees 
and  Mules  has  been  tried  fuccefsfully  by  feveral  of 
thefe  people.  A  company  have  formed  a  joint  ftock 
for  eftabliffiing  a  manufactory  of  cotton-cloth.  And 
I  think,  I  was  told  that  they  had  yet  greater  things 
in  projeeft.  A  fmall  manufacture  of  foap  and  can¬ 
dle;; 
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dies  has  been  alfo  attempted  here,  within  thefe  few 
years.  A  tannery,  which  has  enriched  its  proprie¬ 
tor,  is  of  older  eitabliihment.  That  new  impulfe 
which  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-manufaflure 
has  given  to  the  induftry  of  this  diltrict,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  firft  addition  to  the  buildings  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  which  they  have  received  within  thefe  laft 

thirty  or  forty  years.  A  new  ftreet  is  riling ; - - 

not  indeed  with  that  rapidity  which  fireets  are  run 
tip,  as  if  reared  by  the  Genies  of  Aladdin’s  wonder¬ 
ful  lamp,  in  the  environs  of  London,  Manchefter, 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

Kirkcudbright  feems  to  have  too  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  is  not  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  with  provifions,  as  it  eafily  might 
be.  It  has  no  regular  market  for  meal.  Its  fleih- 
market  is  not  fupplied  with  all  that  abundance  with 
good  butcher-meat  which  a  ftranger  might  expect  to 
find  in  it.  On  the  river  are  fome  lalmon-yards  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Burgh,  which  are  let,  under  the 
condition  of  the  tackfman’s  fupplying  the  burghers 
with  frlh,  at  a  moderate  price.  But,  thefe  ihores 
afford  abundance  of  excellent  fea-liih  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forts,  which,  if  the  population  were  more 
plentiful,  might  yield  a  rich  {tore  of  nourifhing 
provifions,  now  almoft  entirely  neglected. — The  fal- 
mon  exported  from  Tonuegland  and  Kirkcudbright 
to 
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to  Liverpool  brings  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
mto  the  country. — An  enterprifing  butcher,  I  fliould 
think,  might  drive  a  good  trade  in  the  exportation  of 
fait  beef  to  the  great  trading  towns  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  England.— Large  quantities  of  corn,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are  annually  exported  from  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  to  England  and  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde. — A 
few  enterprifing  and  intelligent  merchants  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  with  fuitable  capitals,  might,  in  feve- 
rai  different  branches  of  induftry,  and  traffic,  enrich 
themfelves,  and  improve  this  place  mightily,  with¬ 
in  thefpace  of  a  dozen  or  a  fcore  of  years. — As  a 
burgh,  Kirkcudbright  having  confiderable  funds, 
and-  having  alfo  the  property  of  lome  lands,  lias 
long  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  independent  of  the 
neighbouring  landholders.  In  confequence  of  this 
advantage,  the  magiftrates  and  the  members  of  the’ 
town -council  are  men  of  great  confideration  upon 
the  return  of  every  feptennial  election :  And  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  fufpect,  that  the  buftle  of  Burgh- 
Politics,  thus  created,  may  have  too  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  principal  ' citizens,  and  thus 
rendered'  them  too  carelcfs  of  the  more  lucrative 
concerns  of  trade. 

The  artifans  of  this  burgh  are  incorporated.  The 
c-iection  of  their  deacons  and  conveners  is  often  con- 
teftedwith  wonderful  keennefs  and  artifice,  and  gives 
occafion 
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occafion  to  fome  days  and  nights  of  boifterous  fefti- 
vity  among  them,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  They 
fometimes  repair  to  ah  adjacent  .field,  to  {hoot  for 
a  fiher  gun.  This  and  fome  other  exercifes  ftill 
kept  up  among  the  inhabitants  of  fome  diftncts,  and 
of  fome  of  the  towns  in  Scotland, — are  memorials 
of  thofe  times,  when  it  was  thought  neceffary  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
themfelves,  or  to  engage  in  the  military  fervice  of 
their  country,  whenever  hoftilities  might  be  offered 
which  fhould  call  for  Tucli  oppofition.  Shootings  at 
marks,  and  for  prizes,  ufed,  even  within  my  remem¬ 
brance,  to  be  common  in  the  upper  parts  of  Kirkcud- 
bright-ihire.  But,  the  ffricknefs  of  the  game-laws, 
the  progf  efs  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  care  with  which 
Government,  for  a  while,  thought  it  neceffary  to  pro- 
fecute  apian  for  difarming  thepeopleofScotland,have 
all  concurred  to  turn  the  common  people  from  man¬ 
ly,  andmartial  exercifes ;  and  unlefs  we  Iball  obtain 
a  militia,  an  ordinary  peafant  or  mechanic  in  Scot¬ 
land,  will  foon  be  little  fitter  to  handle  a  gun,  than 
a  native  of  the  Pelew  illands. 

The  Inhabitants'of  Kirkcudbright  ate  undeniably 
avirtuous  and  intelligent  people.  The  fame  thing 
takes  place  here,  as  in  the  upper  parts  of  Kirkcud- 
bright-lhire, — but  in  a  more  confiderablc  degree. 
The  gentry  and  the  well-educated  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  bear  a  greater  proportion  in  numbers  to  the 

Yol.  II.  B  b  poor, 
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poor,  the  labouring,  and  the  illiterate,  than  in  me# 
other  places.  Confequently,  their  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ners  are  predominant.  A  degree  of  liberal  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  obftrved  among  the  lowed  'clafles. 
i'uch  as  the  fame  dalles  do  not  difplay  in  many  other 
places.  The  richer  burghers,  too,  indead  of  thofc 
habits  and  thole  modes  of  life  which  diftinguifli  the 
opulent  citizens  or  great  manufacturing  and  trading- 
cities, — feem  rather  to  take  the  tone  of  their  manners 
from  the  neighbouring  county  gentlemen.  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  affords  an  agreeable  enough  little  circle 
of  elegant  fociety.  Public  amufements,— except  an 
occafional  ball,  are  unknown  here. — Here  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  library,  the  property  of  fublcribers,  who  are  pret¬ 
ty  numerous,  and  lome  of  them  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  others  inhabitants  of  this  town.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  books  is  molt  judicioudy  formed,  and  is 
annuaily  augmented  with  an  addition  of  fome  of  the 
bed  boff.es  newly  publilhed.  It  has  already  intro¬ 
duced  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  into  this  country, 
which  it  mud  otherwife  have  wanted.  The  late  Mr 
William  Laurie  of  Barnfoul,  who  was  didinguilhed 
among  the  gentlemen  of  this  country,  by  his  learn¬ 
ing,  his  virtues,  and  his  amiable  manners,  was 
principally  active  in  forming  this  Library,  and  in 
regulating  its  concerns — 1  fhould  wifh  to  fee  the  rc- 
fpectable  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  thefe  parts, — 
add,  as  they  eaiily  might,  to  this  laudable  edablifh- 
ment. 
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ment  of  a  public  library,— the  inftitution  of  a  So. 
ciety  for  Improvements;  and  for  the  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Galloway. 
Such  an  inftitution  would  naturally  coi  ned:  itlelf 
with  the  eftablifliment  of  the  L'brary.  It  lhouid 
be  felecL  Its  meetings  need  not  be  rrecpient,  but 
might  correfpond  with  the  meeting-;  of  the  Pref- 
bytcry,— of  the  Quarter-Sdiions,— t  of  the  Com- 
miflioncrs  of  the  Land-Tax  and  Supply;  all  which 
are  held  in  Kirkcudbright.  1  defpair  not  of  living 
to  fee  fuch  a  Society  inftituted  here. 

The  Prefoytery  which  meets  here,  takes  its 
name  from  its  feat.  It  conftfts  of  the  clergy  of  fix- 
teen  adjacent  parilhes,— and,— as  in  the  conuitution 
of  other  Prelbyteries,  of  as  many  lay-elders,  dhefe 
clergymen  are  as  refpeclable  a  body,  as  perhaps  any 
other  prefbytery  in  Scotland.  They  are  profefl’ors 
of  prcfbytenanifm  in  all  its  rational  orthodoxy. 
They  teach  chriftianity  in  its  native  purity  and  iim- 
plicity.  They  appear  neither  to  encourage,  with 
the  arts  or  the'prejudices  of  prieftcraft,  thole  fuper- 
ftitions,  and  that  enthufiafm  to  which  the  more  un- 
inftructed  part  of  the  people  are  naturally  prone 
nor  yet,  to  overlook  or  negled:  the  fervice  which 
may  be  done  to  religion,  by  the  proper  ufe  of  this 
engine  which  the  feelings  and  the  miftakes  of  the 
ignorant  neceflarily  put  into  the  hands  of  their  im 
B  b  2  ftrucTors 
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ftructors.  By  preferring  this  happy  medium,  they 
are  enabled  to  maintain  the  authority  of  rational  re¬ 
ligion  among  their  congregations.— They  have  the 
honour,  too,  of  having  occasionally  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  moft  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in  Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire.  Yet,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  the  Superstiti¬ 
ons  of  the  vulgar  have,  even  in  thefe  parts,  been 
followed,  and  adopted,  rather  than  corrected  by 
their  clergy.  The  Sect  of  the  M‘MiIlanites. arc-fe  in 
Galloway.  And,  even  lately  the  wiidelt  ideas  that 
have  been  ingrafted  on  Calvin’s  Espofition  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  have  been  preached  from 
a  pulpit  not  twenty  miles  from  Kirkcudbright  with 
a  degree  of  forced  warmth,  of  cant  and  of  abfurd 
effufion  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  church,  or  to  the 
country.  Harrangues  of  an  hour  or  two  have  been 
poured  out  before  the  morning  pfalm  in  the  fervicc. 
Extemporary  prayers,  accompanied  with  groans, 
and  coughing  have  been  continued  for  hours  toge¬ 
ther.  Crude,  indigefted  Sermons,  of  immeasurable 
length,  Stolen  partly  from  the  writings  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  laft  century  have  been  delivered.  On  facra- 
mental  occasions,  it  has  been  contended  among  the 
preachers  who  could  hold  forth  longeft.  And  the 
Service  has  been  prolonged  at  fuch  times  for  almoft 
as  long  a  Space  as  Vulcan  was  in  falling  from  Hea¬ 
ven, — in  Milton’s  words. 

These 
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These. practices-  were  not  a  little  difgraceful to-  • 
the  goodfenfe  and  piety  of  thofe  concerned  in  them. 
Jhey  feem  to  have  originated  in  the  imperfect  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  inexperience  of  the  perfon  whp, 
fought  thus  to  diftinguilh  himfelf.  Good.  fenfe5j 
good  examples,  and  more  enlightened  piety,  have 
fince  taught  him,  as. I  believe,  to  avoid  rendering 
religion  contemptible  and  ridiculous  in  this  way—. 
The  clergy  of  this  diftrict  have  found  it  prudent  |to 
admit  force  relaxation  of' the  ancient’ feverit-y  of 
eeclefialtical  difcipline.  They,  no  longer  ..infill, 
with  inflexible  obftinacy,  that  thofe  who.  have  been 
confefiedly  guilty  of  violations  of  chaitity  fliaU  dq 
penance  before  the  congregation.  The  principle  upon 
which  they  have  proceeded  to  relax  this  article  of 
pliurch-difcipline,  is  partly  a  humane,  partly’ an,  in¬ 
dolent  one.  They  pity  the  feelings  of  compunction 
and  fliame  which  diftrefs  the  moft  virtuous,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  other  part  of  the  culprits,  upon  fuch 
occafions : .  and  they  difiike  the  trouble  which  it  of¬ 
ten  coils  to  bring  a  fornicator  or  adulterer,  to  con- 
fefs,  and  make  faiisfadion.  But,  fliame,  or  a  fenfe 
of  reputation,  is  one  of  the  bell  friends  to  human 
virtue.  This  guardian  the  clergy  fhould  carefully 
encourage  all  their  people  to  maintain  about  them. 
Moft  peafants  and  country  girls  will  think  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fmall  confluence,  whether  they  preferve  their 
chaftity  or  not,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  their  being 
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brought  to  open  fliame,  in  confequence  of  forfeit., 
ing  it.  It  may  be  thought  a  venial  fault  which  ends 
in  adding  another  member  to  the  community.  But, 
any  perfon  who  has  taken  the  trouble  but  of  a  little 
obfervation  and  reflection,  may  be  fatisfied,  that 
whatever  encourages  unchaftity,  difcourages  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  that  marriage  is  the  belt  law  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  fexes,  for  promoting  the  in. 
creafe  of  population.— Befides,  it  is  foolifh,  if  any 
one  fancies,  that  the  father  of  a  baftard  child  will 
more  readily  confefs  his  intercourfe  with  the  mo¬ 
ther,  when  freed  from  the  fear  of  being  rebuked  be¬ 
fore  the  congregation.  To  avoid  the  expence  <  f  an 
illegitimate  child’s  maintenance,  any  man  will  with 
perjury  deny  his  having  taken  pains  to  beget  it,  who 
would  be  guilty  of  the  fame  perjury  to  efcape  a  public 

rebuke  for  the  fornication. - 1  have  been  inh  rm- 

ed,  that  fome  raw,  unfledged  advocates,  pleading 
in  cafes  of  child-murder,  have  prefumed  to  aferibe 
the  origin  of  this  atrocious  act  of  inhumanity  to  the 
fear  of  that  difgrace  which  is  annexed  to  the  idea 
of  funding  in  the  Kirk  for  fornication.  The  reafon- 
ing  was  filly  and  puerile.  It  is  molt  commonly  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  parental  duties,  that  unhappy 
beings  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tempted  to  the  com- 
miflion  of  this  crime.— But,  enough  of  breaches  of 
chaftity,  and  of  church  difeipline. -  ■■ 
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South-East  from  Kirkcudbright,  is  the  parilh. 
of  Re  rr  wick  or  Moakland.  This  parifn  has  a  great 
fhare  of  its  lands  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of 
pafturage,  although  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  the 
improvements  of  agriculture.  Here  hand  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Dundrennan,  the  feat 
of  a  body  of  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Romifh  Church, 
■who  had  large  poffellions  in  this  fouthcrn  part  of 
Kirkcudbright-fliire.  In  this  abbey  remained,  not 
long  fince,  monuments  of  fome  of  the  ancient  lords 
of  Galloway.  Raebury-caMe.  hands  on  the  fame 

fide  of  Kirkcudbright. - Thefe  fhores  have  long 

been  famous,  or  rather  infamous  for  fmuggling. 
Salt,  teas,  brandy  and  rum,  with  various  other 
goods  are  run  in  at  the  abbey-burn  foot ,  near  Balcaryt 
and  at  other  places,  on  thefe  fnores,  and  difperfed 
through  the  country.— It  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  fmugglers  are  not  only  men  of  the  moft 
worthlefs  characters,  but  are  hardly  ever  in  the  end 
fuccefsful  in  acquiring  any  little  fortune  by  their  il¬ 
licit  traffic. 

Below  Kirkcudbright,  at  a  fmall  distance,  and 
directly  fouth,  is  St  Mary’s  ifle,  a  fmall  peninfula 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  on  the  one  fide, 
and  a  bay  advancing  inland  on-  the  other.  It  was 
once  the  feat  of  a  Priory,  confecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,— and  is  now  the  chief  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk 
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kirk.  The  houfe  I  have  never  vifited.  The  grounds 
are  elegantly  laid  out  with  abundance  of  trees j 
fhrubbery,  and  winding  walks,  with  ornamented 
borders.  Tlie  citizens  of  Kirkcudbright  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  thefe  walks,  at  their  pleafure.  The 
family  of  Selkirk  are  among. the  moft  honourably 
defcended  in  the  South  of  Scotland :  Allied  to  the 
chief  families  of  the  houfes  of  Hamilton  and  Doug¬ 
las.  Lord  Bafil  Hamilton  grandfather  to  the  pre- 
fent  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  one  of  the  moft  refpectable 
and  intelligent  of  the  patriotic  nobility  of  Scotland 

about  the  begining  of  the  prefent  century.: - Lord 

Daer  is  a  promifing  young  nobleman ;  an  improver 
in  agriculture ;  active  in  electioneering  ;  one  of  the 
Eriends  to  the  People. 


.  From  Kirkcudbright  to  Gatehouse  of  Fleet . 

J^iFTER  fpending  a  day  in  Kirkcudbright  which 
I  had  often  vifited  on  former  occafions,  I  continu¬ 
ed  my  journey  weft  ward.  The  Dee  is  crofted  in  a 
Ferry-Boat.  Clcfe  upon  the  weftern  fide  is  an  inn 
and  fenn-houfe  known  by  the  name  of  Gq/llc-Sods ; 
The  origin  of  this  name  I  cannot  trace.  Here  may 
perhaps  have  been  raifed  upon  fome  occafion  or  0- 
ther,  a  rude  fortification  of  turfs  or  fods.'  Near 
this  inn  is  a  brick-work ;  for'  although  there -be  no 
deficiency 
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deficiency  of  ftones  in  thefe  parts :  yet  thefe  people 
have  learned  to  ufe  bricks  for  partition-walls  and 
other  purpofes,  to  which  they  are  belt  adapted.  At 
no  great  diftance  is  a  work  which  was  one  a. wifely 
intended  for  a  diftiilery  of  whilky.  A  cotton- work 
is  now  about  to  replace  the  diftiilery. 

The  lands  are  here  rich  and  fertile,  and  are  either 
laid  out  in  grafs-parks,  or  in  corn-fields.  The  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  unilcilful.  But  Hill  the  lands  are  de¬ 
formed  by  the  low  Hone-fences  common  through 
the  reft  of  Galloway;  and  there  are' few  trees 
and  hedges;  A  track  of  the  richeft  ground  in  Gal¬ 
loway-lies  between  the  two  rivers  of  Dee  and  Fleet 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  parifli  of  Tuynbolm ,  the 
parilh  of  Bsrgiie,  and  the  lower  part,  again,  of  the 
parilh  of  Girton.  Borgue  juts  out,  into  the  Frith, 
forming  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  Rbofs  of  Bal- 
mangan  forms  a  bay,  affording  fufficient  protection 
to  vcftels.  In  the  roads  oppoftte  to  die  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  imps  are  indeed  well  protected  by  the  head¬ 
lands  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth-weft,'  while  they 
have  the  land,  to  fcrcen  them,  upon  the  north. 

The.  names  of  men  and  of  places  on  this  coaft, 
feem  to  be  chiefly  Danifh  and  Saxon.  The  Danes, 
in  their  frequent  invafions  of  the  weftern  coafts  of 
England,  muft  have  often  touched  here.  They 

Vol.-II.  C  c  commonly 
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commonly  landed,  upon  every  fuch  occafion,  oil 
the  ifle  of  Man  :  and  this  ille  lies  full  within  view 
of  this  fouth-weff  fhorc  of  Kircudbright-fhire.  The 
names,  Souihwick ,  Sandwich ,  Alnwatb ,  Rcrrwick 
are,  in  their  origin,  moft  probably  Danijh ,  or  at 
lead  of  that  ancient  Norfc,  of  which  the  prefent 
Icelandic  is  the  purefl:  living  branch.  The  name 
Nefs,  occurring,  too,  with  various  fylkbles  prefixed 
as  a  proper  name  on  thefe  fhorcs,  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  fame  northern  fourcc.  To  the  fame  ori¬ 
gin  am  I  inclined  to  refer  the  names  Brown ,  Sprott, 
and  fome  others  ending  in  Son.  Others  of  thefe 
names  are  Saxon  in  their  origin  ;  Twynholm ,  Borland , 
hglcfzon.  Others  more  evidently  Celtic ;  Borguc, 
Airds ,  &c.  Bar,  and  Dun,  or  Boon  are  the  ufual 
names  for  the  hills.  Many  of  the  farms  and  farm- 
houfes  have  their  names  from  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  formerly  occupied,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Saxon  -ton ;  Carnphelton ,  Kcmpcllon,  Concbicion,  Bi- 
Jhopion — anciently,  I  ftippofc,  the  property  of  the  Bi- 
fhops  of  Galloway. — -To  judge  from  the  number  of 
parochial  divifions  which  anciently  marked  this  dis¬ 
trict;  it  fhould  feem  to  have  been  in  thofe  days 
either  more  populous  than  at  prefent,  or  perhaps,  a 
great  Hare  of  it  appropriated  to  the  Church.  Wi¬ 
thin  the  extent  of  the  two  prefent  parifhes  of  Bor¬ 
guc  and  Twynholm,  were  anciently  the  five  parifhes 
of  Twynholm,  Kirk-Chrifi,  Sandwich,  Borgue,  Kir- 
kandres. 
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knndres.— Expofed  to  invafion  as  thefe  fliores  muft 
anciently  have  been,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  fome 
feenes  of  warfare  upon  them.  Within  the  eftate  of 
Bar-iubumock  is  a  fine  hill  named  the  Bar,  the  fum- 
mit  of  which  bears  fufllcient  marks  of  the  rude  for¬ 
tification  of  the  Danes ,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  to  fhew, 
that  it  mull  have  been  a  military  Ration  of  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  people.  It  is  well  known,  that 
thofc  who  are  moil  Ikilled  in  the  Danifh  and  the 
Saxon  Antiquities  of  this  ifland  are  at  a  lofs  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  encampments  of  the  Saxons  from  thole 
of  the  Danes,  unlefs  where  fome  collateral  hiftory 
marks  the  diftinclion.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  hgkjlon  leads  me,  however,  to  fufpect,  that  the 
encampment  on  the  fummit  of  the  Bar  of  Barvohhu 
nock  muft  have  been  formed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  might  be  a  Ration  from  which  they  could  watch 
the  approach  of  the  Danes  ;  and  to  which  they  could 
retire,  when  thofe  invaders  advanced  upon  them. 
Beneath  is  one  of  thofe  motes  which  are  liippofed  to 
have  been  the  Saxon  Tribunals. — At  the  diftance  of 
a  mile  or  two,  within  the  adjoining  parifti  of  Bor- 
gue,  and  in  the  farm  of  Borland,  is  another  ftmilar 
feene  of  Danijh  or  Anglo-Saxon  encampment,  named 
the  Boon.  Inglejlons  and  Borlands  are  frequent  in 
thefe  parts.  In  almoft  every  parifh  is  an  Inglejlon 
and  a  Borland:  and  what  is  likewife  remarkable,  in 
fcveral  farms,  both  a  Boon  and  a  Bar. 

Cc  2. 
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Cmrw-r/fiVE-caftle,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Dee,  a  mije  or  two  above  Kirkcudbright,  is  of  con- 
liderabie  antiquity,  but,  as  to  its  hiftory,  I  am  un¬ 
informed.  At  Kirkandres,  upon  the  weftern  fllOl'e 
of  Borgue,  the  old  lords  of  Galloway  appear  to  have 
had  a  caftle ;  for  John  Baliol,  heir  to  a  part  of  their 
eftates,  had  a  feat  at  Kirkandres  which  he  mull  have 
inherited  from  them ;  and  Kirkandres  was  one  of 
thofe  eftates  which  Edward,  by  a  fpecial  deed,  re- 
ftored  to  him,  after  he  had  lurrendered  to  that  mo¬ 
narch,  with  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland,  all  his  pof- 
fefiioris  in  it. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  diftrici  of  Borgue,  inhabiting  a  fort  of 
promontory,  and  divided,  from  neighbours,  by  the 
fea,  upon  two  ftdes,  were  long  regarded  by  the 
other  people  of  this  diftrici  as  a  fort  of  peculiar,  in- 
fulated  tribe.  The  families  of  the  farmers  had  been 
fettled  there  for  many  generations.  They  were  all 
mutually  related  by  intermarriages.  They  looked 
on  their  neighbours  with  averfton  and  contempt :  a 
perfon  of  ftngular  appearance  or  manners  was  com¬ 
monly  faid  by  the  peopl£_of  the  adjacent  country, 
to  be  a  Borgue  Bod)’.  If  a  ftrangcr  went,  by  acci- 
dent,  to  fettle  among  them,  he  and  his  family  were 
—for  a  generation  or  two,  regarded  with  the  dll- 
like  and  fufpicion,  and  harraffed  with  that  joy  over 
his  Ioffes  and  mifadventures,  and  that  ridicule  of 
every  thing  in  which  his  manners  and  ceconomy 
differed 
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differed  from  theirs, — which  barbarous  tribes,  fe- 
cluded  from  the  intercourfe  of  civilized  life*  yet  in 
no  want  of  relief  from  diftrefs,  or  of  a  fupply  of  the 
neceffaries  of  fubfiftence,— have  been  ,  often  obferved 
to  exhibit  towards  ftrangers.— Yet,  tliefe  people 
jvere,  at  the  fame  time,  of  pure  morals,  fober,  pious* 
induftrious,  fome  of  them  opulent-,  living  by  the 
fale  of  their  corn  and  cattle,  and  uling  few  articles 
either  of  food  or  of  clothing,  which  were  not  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  farms*  or  the  manufacture  of 
their  own  hands.  They  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  a  little  addicted  to  fmuggling.  I  take  them  to 
have  been  a  more  unmixed  race  either  of  Danes  or 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  than  remained  in  any  other  part 
of  this  country.  They  have,  within  thefe  laft  twen¬ 
ty  years,  been  gradually  more  and  more  intermingr 
led  with  tlieir  neighbours,  and  affimilated  t.o  them 
in  character,  by  the  adoption  of  their  cuftoms,  fa- 
fhions  and  manners. 

The  agriculture  of  thefe  parts  is  faff  advancing  in 
improvement.  Lime  is  imported,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  from  Cumberland,  and  is  fold  on  the  fliore, 
at  the  price  of.  a  {hilling  or  thirteen  pence  for  the 
Winchelter  bufliel.  Shells  and  fea-fleech  are  found 
in  great  plenty  on  the  coaft,  and  form  a  very  valu¬ 
able  article  of  manure.  Various  marl-pits  have  alfo 
been  opened  here  and  there,  in  the  moraffes.  A 
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large  white-faced  fpecies  of  fheep  were,  a  good  ma¬ 
ny  years  fince,  introduced  here.  Thefe  are  fed  for 
the  butcher,  and  fold  at  a  guinea  or  thirty  {hillings 
each.  Their  mutton  is  in  flavour  and  relifli  inferior 
to  that  of  the  fmall,  old  Galloway  breed.  Of  their 
wool,  fome  portions  are  Angularly  fine:  others 
coarfe  and  hairy.  They  are  named  mag-fheep  ;  and 
jnag-wool  is  in  great  requeft  for  ftockings.  The 
black-cattle  are  either  Irifh,  of  vaft  bone,  and  ha¬ 
ving  large  horns ; — or  of  the  famous  Galloway  breed, 
rather  fmall  in  fize,  well-fhaped,  and  without  horns. 
They  are  not  commonly  bred  here,  but  are  bought 
in,  at  the  cattle  markets,  Stirks,  or  Cuddochs,  and 
after  being  fed  for  a  year  or  two,  are  fold  off  to  the 
butcher,  or  rather  to  the  cattle-dealers  who  carry 
them  to  the  Englilh  markets.  The  horfes  common 
here,  are  ftout  draught-horfes,  valued  at — from 
{ixteen  to  five  and  twenty  pounds  Sterling.  Their 
fituation  near  the  great  highway  between  London 
and  Portpatrick,  and  the  rich  pafture  which  thefe 
lands  on  the  coaft  afford — give  the  farmers  here, 
great  advantages  in  the  feeding  and  the  fale  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  fineft  cattle  fent  from  Galloway  to  Eng¬ 
land,  have  been  from  the  pariflies  of  Borgue  and 
Twynholm. 

The  general  attention  to  the  management  of  cat¬ 
tle  has  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  more 
negligent 
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negligent  than  they  might  have  otherwife  been,  of 
agricultural  improvements.  With  abundance  of 
the  bell:  manure  to  lay  upon  a  foil,  fometimes  kind¬ 
ly,  fometimes  deep,  but  almoft  every  where  of  great 
natural  fertility ;  they  could  not  avoid  railing  rich 
crops  of  oats,  and  barley.  But,  hardly  have  any 
of  them  adopted  the  moll  advantageous  rotation  of 
crops.  They  are  obftinately  attached  to  the  old 
modes  of  agriculture.  They  feem  to  have  a  fort  of 
inftinciive  averfion  to  trees,  ditches,  and  hedges. 
Indeed  trees,  ditches,  and  hedges  do  not  anfwer  fo 
well — perhaps  as  the  Galloway  ftone-dyke,  in  paf- 
ture-grounds  for  cattle.  And,  it  mull:  be  confelfed 
that,  although  both  cattle  and  grain  can  be  well 
fold  from  thefe  parts,  yet  the  cattle  can  often  be 
difpofed  of,  with  the  greater  advantage. — I  can 
think,  therefore,  only  of  two  or  three  expedients  for 
promoting  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  here :  1.  Let 
the  large  farms  be  fubdivided,  and  let  to  families  of 
fmall  tenants,  who  may  juft  fupport  themfelves  eafi- 
ly,  and  pay  their  rents  out  of  the  produce  of  their 
farms.  Thefe  families  of  fmall  tenants,  being  more 
in  each  family  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land 
which  they  polfefs,  than  if  the  fame  family  poffeffed 
a  great  farm,  will  till  and  cultivate  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  each  of  their  refpeclive  farms,  in  order  to  find 
labour  by  which  they  may  earn  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence. — James  M‘MiI!a?i  Efq.  of  Barwhinnock  has 
exhibited 
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eftablifhed  on  his  eftate  a  fine  proof  of  the  tendency 
of  this  plan  of  oeconomy  to  promote  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture :  He  fubdivided  into  a  number  of  farms 
of  moderate  extent,  an  eftate  which  might  be  an¬ 
ciently  poffelled  wholly  by  the  fame  perfon.  He  has 
formed  thefc  fubdivifions  by  good  fencible  ftone- 
dykes,  planting,  with  tafte  and  judgment,  lines  of 
oaks,  allies,  and  pines,  along  thefe  dykes.  He  has 
built  fuitable  farm  and  office- houfes ;  and  has  com¬ 
monly  carried  the  fubdivifion  fo  far,  that  a  family 
of  three  or  four  perfons  are  fufficient,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  cattle,  to  cultivate  each  farm.  The 
confequence  is,  that,  the  whole  cfcate  has  thus  af- 
fumed,  comparatively,  the  afpect  of  a  garden ; 
Three  or  four  times  as  many  people  as  formerly, 
find  employment  and  comfortable  fubfiftence  upon 
it:  Three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
now  raifed:  As  many  cattle  are  fattened:  Fewer 
fheep  indeed  arc  fed :  Much  more  of  the  produce 
of  the  eftate  is  con  famed  upon  it  than  before  ;  And 
much  more  is  at  the  fame  time,  exported  from  it. 
2ndly.  The  next  expedient  is  undoubtedly  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  manufactures,  which  may  fcattcr  a  lit¬ 
tle  village  or  hamlet — almoft  for  every  farm-houic 
that  is  at  prefent,  over  this  country.  Thefe  re¬ 
quiring  at  once  for  fubfiftence  the  produce  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  the  dairy,  with  animal- food  from  the 
fhambles  would  enable  agriculture  to  draw  more 
particular 
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particular  attention  than  at  prefent.  More  of  the 
produce  of  the  country  would  be  confirmed  within 
it.  Indeed  of  furnifhing  provisions  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  other  parts,  Galloway  would  then  furniflx 
clothes.  Its  Stock  would  confifl,  not  as  now  in  cattle 
and  fheep,  but  in  a  nobler  fpecies, — in  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  manufacturers  and  labourers.  This  effect  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton-manufacture  is  likely  to 
produce — in  part,  at  lead.  jdly.  Every  landholder 
ought  to  retain  under  his  own  management,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  his  acres,  and  to  appropriate  thele 
excluiively  to  agricultural  improvements;  indiffe¬ 
rent,  although  he  might  be  a  lofer  by  the  event  of 
many  of  his  experiments;  provided  that  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fome,  and  could  promote  gainful  im¬ 
provements  in  the  agriculture  of  his  tenants* 
4thly.  In  every  leafe,  certain  regulations  favourable 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  grounds  let,  ought  to  be 
carefully  inlerted.— -It  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
the  landholders  in  general  of  thefe  parts  begin  to 
turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
all  the  lower  parts  of  Kirkcudbright-fnire  will  pro¬ 
bably  exhibit  feenes  of  as  rich  and  beautiful  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  any  in  Scotland. 

There  are  fome  articles  of  flock  which  I  think 
too  much  negleifled.  The  great  quantities  of  pota- 

Vol.  II.  D  d  toes 
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toes  raifed  in  thefc  parts  have  fuggefted  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  keeping  hogs.  Thefe  are  fometimes  killed 
for  domeftic  ufe,  fometimes  fent  to  Dumfries  and 
other  towns  for  fide.  I  have  been  told,  too,  that 
the  Dumfrifians  are  filly  enough  to  fend  the  pork 
which  they  have  killed  to  be  cured  for  bacon-hams 
in  Cumberland ;  from  which  thefc  hams  are  re-im¬ 
ported  to  Dumfries.  Now  I  fliould  think  that, 
great  quantities  of  fwine  might  be  very  profitably 
fed,  killed,  and  cured  here,  and  in  the  ftatc  of  hams 
exported  to  Liverpool,  to  Edinburgh,  to  Glafgow, 
and  to  other  places.  Tliofe  hogs  which  were  firft 
introduced  here,  were  a  fmall  race  which  afforded 
very  delicately  flavoured  pork  and  bacon.  But,  a 
larger  breed,  weighing,  each,  when  fattened  and 
full-grown,  from  four  to  five  hundred-weight,  have 
fince  been  tried  ;  and  although  their  flefli  be  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  the  fmaller  race,  thefc  people 
feem  generally  difpofed  to  prefer  them.  But,  this 
is  a  foolifli  preference ;  for,  being  larger,  they  re¬ 
quire  more  food  than  the  fmall  race ;  and  although 
their  meat  were  equally  tender  and  well-flavoured  7 
yet  would  they  not  be  more  profitable :  Since  their 
flefli  is  inferior ;  they  are,  undeniably,  lefs  fo.  Thofe 
who  preferve  the  carcafcs  ior  domeftic  ufe,  may  be 
allured,  that  the  meat  of  the  large  breed,  is  much 
ranker  and  more  unwholefomc.  Here  is  abundance 
of  poultry ;  the  common  domeftic  hen  5  geefe; 

ducks ) 
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ducks ;  turkies.  Were  the  peacock,  an  article  of 
eating,  as  much  admired  at  the  luxurious  tables  of 
modern  times,  as  it  was  by  the  practical  Epicureans 
among  the  ancient  Romans ;  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  parts  might  eafily  rear  fuch  large  numbers  of 
peacocks,  as  to  enrich  themfclves. 

Although  comparatively  bare  of  wood  ;  yet  the 
country  between  Kirkcudbright  and  Gatehoufe  of 
Fleet  exhibits  feveral  agreeable  enough  feenes.  The 
houfe  of  Bar-zvbinnocks  feen  from  the  highway  which 
palles  by  Twynholm-Kirk,  with  the  ornamented 
grounds  about  it ;  the  little  clumps  of  larches,  El¬ 
ver- firs,  and  other  pines  fcattcred  near;  and  the 
numerous  fnug-looking,  fmall  farm-houfes  inter- 
Iperfed ;  with  the  two  oval  hills,  the  Bar  and  the 
Boon,  limiting  the  foreground,  on  the  eaft  and  the 
weft  fides — form  ali  together,  a  very  interefting 
iandfeape.  The  Church  of  Twynholm  below,  the 
manfe,  the  glebe  in  a  fine  ftate  of  cultivation,  and 
a  little  village  named  from  the  church,  and  half- 
hid  in  an  adjacent  glen— compofe  another  cheerful, 
animated  profpeft. 

Advancing,  by  this  road,  we  foon  after  difeo- 
ver,  on  the  left  hand,  the  houfe  of  Gategill,  with 
feme  wood  and  cultivated  fields  around.  And 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  the  fine  vale  of  Fleet  is  dif«. 

D  cl  2  covered 
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covered  to  the  eye.  I  have  feen  few  fccncs  natu¬ 
rally  more  beautiful,  and  few  more  highly  orna¬ 
mented  than  this.  Within  the  bounds  of  one  land- 
fcape,  the  eye  beholds  the  river  fleet  difeharging 
itfeif  into  the  Firth ;  the  houles  of  Bardarroch,  of 
drdzceU,  of  Calbj,  the  beautiful  and  populous  village 
of  Gateboufc ,  and  the  ancient  caftle  of  CarJi/vfs, 
with  a  large  extent  of  adjacent  country,  either  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  thick-fct  with  fann-houies,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  wood  interfperfed,  or — t  owards  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  profpcci — wildly  pichireiijuc, 

Callt- houfc  is  the  principal  feat  of  Mr  Murray 
of  Broughton,  whofe  eftates  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  very  extenfive.  It  is  a  large,  modern  building, 
fituatc  on  the  plain,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Fleet. 
The  apartments  are  numerous,  fpacious,  well-pro¬ 
portioned,  elegantly  iurnifhcd,  and  pmTcffing  efpe- 
ci.illy  fome  fine  paintings.  The  circumj scent grounds 
are  laid  out  and  decorated  with  great  take.  Imme¬ 
diately  around  the  home,  the  lawn  is  left  open. 
The  oliice-houfes,  forming  a  large  fejuarc,  are  re¬ 
moved  to  a  convenient  diflance.  The  gardens  aie 
divided  from  the  houfe  and  the  ofiice-houfcs,  by  the 
road  running  between  the  village  of  Galchcufc  and  the 
pariih-church.  They  are  inclofed  within  high-walls. 
The  extent  is  confiderablc.  No  expence  has  been 
{pared  to  accommodate  them  to  the  {lately  elegance 
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of  the  houfe,  and  to  the  dignity  and  fortune, of  the 
proprietor.  They  contain  green-houfes  and  hot-hou- 
fes,  with  all  that  variety  of  foreign  herbs  and  fruits 
which,  in  our  climate,  thefe  are  neceffary  to  cherilh ; 
abundance  of  all  the  riches  of  the  orchard,  all  the 
beauties  of  the  parterre,  and  all  the  ufeful  plenty  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  They  are  dreffed  at  a  great 
expence.  When  the  family  refide  not  here,  all  the 
country  round,  as  far  as  Dumfries,  are  fupplied 

with  abundance  of  fruits  from  thefe  gardens. - 

Where  the  road  running  between  the  village  and 
the  church  paffes  through  thefe  pleafure-grounds,  it 
is  lined  with  trees.  Every  deformity  within  thefe 
grounds  is  concealed,  or  converted  into  a  beauty  by 
wood.  Every  where,  except  at  proper  points  of 
view,  thele  environs  arc  divided  by  belts  of  plant¬ 
ing  from  the  highways  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Many  fine  fwells  diverfify  the  feene.  Thefe  are 
crowned  with  fine  clumps  of  trees.  Within  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  pleafure-grounds  is  a  houfe  occupied  by  a 
farm-fervant,  which  has  been  built  in  ihe  fafhion  of 
a  Gothic  Temple,  and  to  accidental  obfervation  lias 
all  the  eiTecl  that  might  be  produced  by  a  genuine 
antique, — South  from  the  houfe  of  Ca/ly,  is  a  deer- 
park,  inclofcd  within  a  high  and  well-built  wall, 
and  plentifully  ftocked  with  fallow-deer.  The  lands 
ad  joining  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eafl  are  commonly 
well  indofed  within  hedges,  or  decent,  dry  hone- 
walls. 
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walls.  The  farm-houfes  are  very  decent  buildings, 
and  almoft  all  covered  with  flates.  To  the  north, 
rife  hills,  bare  of  wood,  but,  on  the  front,  green, 
gently  hoping,  and  confiderably  cultivated.  Sheep 
and  black-cattle  wander  in  great  numbers,  over 
fuch  parts  of  thefe  fcenes  as  are  not  occupied  by 
corn,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  crop. 


Gatehouse  of  Fleet. 

W ITKIN  the  remembrance  of  feveral  now  living, 
there  was  only  a  fingle  houfe  on  the  feat  of  this  fine 
village.  It  was  the  feene  of  a  confiderable  market, 
held,  once  a  fortnight,  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  in  the  end  of  harveft,  and  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Lying  on  the  great  road  from  Dumfries 
to  Portpatrick,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance — ten 
or  twelve  miles— from  Carlinwark,  the  laft  good 
inn  on  this  road  ;  it  was  naturally,  a  proper  fituation 
for  an  inn.  An  excellent  inn,  with  a  fuitable  yard 
and  offices,  was  built.  A  frnith  and  a  few  tradel- 
men  were  equally  neceffary.  The  vicinity  of  the 
inn,  and  the  highway,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
well  frequented  markets,  rendered  it  a  fituation 
promifing  enough  for  a  Ihop-kceper  or  two.  To  a 
great  land-holder,  it  would  naturally  be  honourable 
and  agreeable  to  have  labourers,  tradefmen,  and 
fliop- 
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filop-keepers,  near  his  principal  feat,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  perform  a  variety  of  little  fervices  which 
his  houfehold  would  neceffarily  demand.  It  would 
be  no  lefs  worthy  his  care  to  provide  fhop-keepevs, 
labourers,  artizans,  &c.  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  tenants,  upon  his  own  eftate.  The  fituation  was 
one  of  thofe  which  feem  intended  by  nature  for  the 
feats  of  towns :  In  a  beautiful,  and  fertile  vale ;  by 
the  fide  of  a  fine  river ,  fo  near  where  that  river 
difeharges  its  waters  into  the  adjacent  Frith,  that  it 
might  eafiiy  become  a  fea-port  town ;  and  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
vifion  were  fo  plentiful,  as  to  be  the  chief  or  only 
articles  of  export.  With  thefe  advantages  of  fitua- 
tion,  and  through  the  influence  of  circumftances 
already  begun,— nothing  could  be  more  natural  or 
proper  than  for  the  proprietor  of  thefe  feenes,  to 
think  of  railing  a  town  here. 

Accordingly,  as  Mr  Murray  built  his  own  fpa- 
cious  feat,  he  invited  inhabitants  to  fettle  and  form 
a  village  here,  by  offering  very  advantageous  terms 
of  feu.  A  plan  for  a  village  was  formed  by  his  di¬ 
rection  :  and  the  feuars  were  required  to  build  their 
houfes  in  a  certain  order,  and  of  certain  dirner.fions. 
the  fpot  which  was  marked  was  a  fine  plain,  not 
more  than  a  mile  diftant  from  Cally-houfc,  clofe  by 
the  inn  and  the  feene  of  the  markets,  and  on  the 
highway. 
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highway.  Two  ftrcets  were  marked  out,  divided 
from  each  other  by  intervening  gardens.  The  one, 
named  xhe.  forefircet,  and  lying  along  the  highway, 
was  to  have  all  its  houfcs  two  Rories  in  height  and 
covered  with  Hates.  Thole  in  the  back-fir  eet  might 
be  meaner  in  their  ftructure  and  dimenfions,  but 
were  to  be  equally  orderly  in  their  arrangement. 

The  fituation,  and  the  advantages  offered,  were 
fufEiciently  inviting.  The  enlightened  and  public- 
Ipirited  proprietor  had  foon  the  pleafure  of  feeing;  a 
Sne  village  rife  near  his  principal  feat ;  more  order¬ 
ly  in  its  arrangement,  more  uniformly  handlbme  in 
its  buildings,  happier  in  its  fituation,  than— perhaps 
any  other  village  in  Galloway,  Attempts  were  foon 
made  to  render  it  a  feat  of  trade.  A  Company  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  eftabliihment  of  a  tannery7  here,  with, 
fuflicient  fuccefs.  Another  Company  tried  to  efta* 
blilh  a  wine-cellar,  and  to  import  wines,  at  this 
port,  to  Ripply  the  gentlemen  of  the  county :  a 
trade  which,  if  I  am  not  mitlaken,  has  been  lir.ee. 
relinquifhcd.  Mr  Murray,  at  no  inconfidcrablc  cx- 
pence,— either  formed  a  fhort  canal,  or  deepened 
and  widened  the  channel  of  tire  Fleet,  (for,  indeed, 
I  cannot,  with  certainty,  recollect  which)  fo  as  to 
form  a  pafiitge  by  which  fmall  veffels  might  advance 
from  the  Frith,  alnioft  clofe  up  to  the  village. 

Meahwhii.e, 
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Meanwhile,  the  richer  cottagers  were  invited 
from  the  adjacent  country,  by  the  haughty  profpecf 
of  becoming  Lairds  in  Gatehoufe.  Mr  Murray  had 
occafion  to  throw  fume  fmallcr  farms  together;  and 
this  circumftance  drove  feveral  families  from  the 
country  into  Gatehoufe.  The  local  advantages 
brought  the  tradefmen  and  {hop-keepers  at  Gate¬ 
houfe  into  a  thriving  condition  ;  and  this  naturally 
allured  others  to  repair  from  the  adjacent  ciarhans 
and  hamlets  to  fettle  in  the  fame  feat.  Tanners,  glo¬ 
vers,  weavers  (hoe- makers,  fnlors,  mafons.  carpen¬ 
ters,  butchers,  bakers,  alehoule-keepers,  day-labour¬ 
ers,  fmuggiers  were  thus  brought  together  in  Gate¬ 
houfe.  The  pariflt  fchool  was  transferred  hither. 
And  although  in  one  or  two  inftanccs,  the  attempts 
to  augment  its  opulence  and  population  might  mif- 
give;  yet  in  the  whole,  it  continued  to  advance 
with  wonderful  fuccefs. 

Thus  was  it  advancing,  when  Mcjfrs  Birt-uihijllc , 
gentlemen  whohad  for  forne  time  before,  dealt  largely 
in  cattle  purchafed  from  Kirkcudbright-fliire,  and 
had  lately  become  proprietors  of  an  eftate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkcudbright, — propofed  to  ef- 
tablifli  a  cotton-work  here,  and  obtained  a  fuitablc 
leafe  from  Mr  Murray.  It  teas  /aid,  that  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  had  previoufly  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
for  a  leafe  of  grounds  near  Kirkcudbright,  on  which 
Vol,  II.  E  e  they 
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they  might  have  erected  their  cotton-work;  But 
t'-it  his  I.ordthip  apprehending,  that  an  Earl’s  man- 
linn  might  be  difgraced  by  the  vicinity  of  an  efta- 
bliiinnent  of  manufacturing  induftry,  rejected  their 
offers  with  e.trneftnefs. 

More  fuccefsful  in  their  application  to  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray,  the}7  immediately  built  a  large  fabric,  affa  great 
expence,  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  village.  Water 
to  drive  the  machinery,  by  the  apparatus  of  wheels 
and  cranks,  was  to  be  brought  from  a  lake,  feveral 
mi.es  diftant,  among  the  hills  to  the  north-eaft,— by 
an  aqueduct,  to  the  expence  of  forming  which  Mr 
Murray  contributed:  The  Fleet  lying  too  low  to 
to  leave  it  poffible  to  obtain  water  from  it  which 
might  be  conveniently  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to 
command  the  wheels.  Every  difficulty  was  over¬ 
come.  The  works  were  prepared ;  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  begun.  The  poor  people  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  although  numerous  enough,  were  how¬ 
ever  fo  little  accuftomed  to  any  thing  like  the  regu¬ 
lar  induftry  of  manufacture,  that  they  could  not  at 
firft  be  perfuaded  to  apply  to  the  employment  which 
this  eftablifhment  afforded,  for  reafonable  wages. 
Thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  again  who  had  provi- 
iions  to  fell,  had  fancied  that  they  might  now  ob¬ 
tain  for  fuch  articles,  any  extravagant  prices  they 
Ihould  chufe  to  alk.  But  labourers  foon  flocked 
from 
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from  Ireland  and  other  places,  to  perform  that, work 
which  the  good  people  about  Gatehoufe  could  not  be 
induced  to  perform  :  And  the  importation  of  but¬ 
ter,  cheefe,  and  fome  other  articles  of  provifion  from 
a  diftance  foon  brought  the  farmers  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  reafon.  The  returns  anfwcred  the 
withes  of  the  adventurous  undertakers,  ihe  money 
circulated, ferved  to  enrich,  and  to  quicken  the  induf- 
try  of  the  whole  country-fidc.  And,  there  was  foon 
an  enthuhafm  among  all  to  be  employed  about  the 
cotton-mill ,  and^to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
manufacture. 

Ti-ie  increafe  of  opulence,  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  riling  activity  of  induftry  have,  through 
thefe  means,  been  aftonilhingly  rapid  and  powerful. 
A  fecond  large  edifice  for  a  cotton-work,  has  been 
erected  by  Mcflrs  Birtwhiftle.  Another  luislike- 
wife  been  built  by  a  Mr  M‘Wil!iam.  All  intended 
as  houfes  only  for  the  fpinning  of  cotton  yarn. 
By  that  machine,  named  a  mule,  between  forty 
and  fifty  pounds  of  cotton-wool  are  made  into 
yarn  in  a  week.  For,  many  have  been  induced 
to  try  this  manufacture,  who  could  not  erect  cot¬ 
ton-mills,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  content 
thcmfelves  with  Ipinning  males  and  Gihnees.  A 

paker  of  thefe  machines  has  fculed  here.  A 

Brafs-foundery  has  been  alfo  eftabiiflied  here,  to 
E  e  2  fupply 
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{apply  thofe  article*  of  wrought  brafs  which  are  ne= 
ceilary  to  the  comlruction  of  the  ipinning  and  wea¬ 
ving  apparatus.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
wool  are  fpun  into  yarn  in  the  week  in  the  large  cot¬ 
ton-work  of  Meflrs  Birtwhilfle.  Three  hundred  per- 
fons  are  employed  in  the  labour;  of  whom  two  hund¬ 
red  are  children;  and  fifty  pounds  of  weekly  wages 
are  paid.  On  the  Ginnccs,  a  hundred  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-wool  arc  fpun  in  the  week.  This  yarn  is  all 

fold  at  Glafgow, — and  in  the  neighbourhood : - - 

For  the  weaving  of  cotton-cloth  begins  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  here  with  little  lefs  earneflncfs  and  fuccefs 
than  the  fpinning  cf  cotton-yarn.  Nor  is  the  fpiris 
of  the  cotton-nvanufacturc  now  confined  cxclufively 
to  Gatehoufe.  It  fpreads  faft  through  the  whole 
country.  Every  perfon  who  can  lpare'money  enough 
to  purchafe  a  mule  or  a  Ginnec,  and  a  little  raw  cot¬ 
ton  to  begin  with ;  eagerly  turns  Cotton-Spinner. 
The  country  weavers  too  either  purchafe  yarn  and 
make  cotton-cloth  for  themfelves — for  which  they 
find  a  ready  fale, — or  are  employed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Glafgow  or  of  Gatehoufe,  to  weave 
cotton-cloth  for  them.  The  ploughman  forfakes 
his  plough,  the  fchoolmafter  lays  down  his  birch, 
the  tanner  deferts  his  tan-pits,  the  apothecary  turns 
from  the  compofition  of  pills,  and  the  mixing  of 
Unguents ;  and  all  earneftly  commence  fpinners  of 
cotton-yarn  or  weavers  of  cotton-cloth.- - 
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The  village  of  Gateboufe  has  thus  been  greatly 
enlarged,  within  this  ftiort  time,  by  the  addition 
of  new  ftreets,  and  the  extenfion  cf  tliofe  which 
had  been  before  begun.  Its  inhabitants  are  multi¬ 
plied  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  It  has 
even  been  extended  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river 
Fleet,  with  which  there  has  been  long  an  open  com¬ 
munication  by  an  excellent  bridge.  A  library  has 
been  formed  here,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  begun  upon  a  fund  of  twenty  pounds  raifed 
by  fabler;  ption,  and  to  be  maintained,  and  enlarg- 
by  the  payment  of  two  Drillings  quarterly,  by 
w  proprietor.  Here  is  a  rnafon-lodge,  too— for 
fr^e-mafonry  is  a  hobby- horfe  with  fome  of  thefe 
people,— to  which  no  fewer  than  feventy  members 
belong.  Provifions  are  laid  in  to  their  labourers  by 
Mefi'rs  Birtwhiftles  and  Co.  The  wages  are  paid 
once  a  fortnight.  The  labourers  do  not  all  fquan- 
der  their  money,  as  it  is  acquired ;  fome  of  them 
begin  to  accumulate  property.  In  their  Sunday’s 
array,  they  are  well-dreffed.  Marriages  are  fre¬ 
quent.  The  price  of  coals  has  rifen  confiderably 
here  as  in  other  places  in  this  feafon.  The  coals 
are  from  White-haven.  Peats  are  font  in  for  fale, 
by  the  farmers  on  the  contiguous  muirs.  Garden- 
fluffs  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  from  Cally.  Many 
more  vefiels  now  frequent  the  harbour. 
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I  wish  I  could  honeftly  add,  that  the  morals  of 
thefe  good  people  have  been  improved  with  their 
circumftances.  But  proftitution  and  breaches  of  chaf- 
tity  have  lately  become  frequent  here.  Tippling 
houfes  are  wonderfully  numerous.  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  intelligent  exebeman  of  the  place,  that 
not  fewer  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  gallons— of 
whifky  alone— had  been  confirmed  here  for  every 
week  of  the  laft  fix  months.  The  licentioufnefs  of 
Gatehoufe  affords  frequent  bufinefs  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Juftices.  The  Clergyman  of  the  parifli  has 
found  it  neceffary  to  act  both  as  a  Juflice  of  the 
Peace  and  as  a  Clergyman ;  and  although  exceed¬ 
ingly  aclhe  in  the  former  of  thefe  capacities,  has 
yet  found  it  too  hard  for  him  to  reftrain  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  thefe  villagers.  An  ailiilant  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  aid  him  in  the  difeharge  of  his  clerical 
functions.  Yet,  both  the  pious  ailkluitics  of  his  af- 
fiftant,  and  his  own  labours,  clerical  and  juridical, 
have  proved  infufficient  to  maintain  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Gatehoufe,  ail  that  purity  of  mo¬ 
rals  and  decorum  of  manners  which  might  be  wifli- 
ed.  Marriages  arc  indeed  fo  frequent  that  the  cler¬ 
gyman  has  found  it  occasionally  neceffary,  for  the 
Uke  of  difpatch,  to  dilpuife  with  the  ordinary  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  church.— A  funday  fchool  has  been 
inftituted  for  the  inftruction  of  thofe  children  who 
are  employed  at  the  cotton-work  through  the  week: 

And 
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And  I  am  pleafed  to  relate,  to  the  honour  of  Mr 
M‘Wi;liam,  who  is  the  moft  confiderable  cotton- 
fpinner  in  Gatelioufe,  after  MelTrs  Birtwhiftle,  that 
he  pays  the  teacher  for  the  Sunday  inftruction  of 
the  children  of  all  his  own  workmen. 

As  a  moralifl:,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  crowded  po¬ 
pulation,  and  the  profperity  of  manufactures  fhould  be 
fo  invariably  attended  with  the  extreme  corruption 
of  the  lower  orders.  In  this  mind  I  fhould  not  wifh 
to  fee  Gatehoufe  increafe  greatly  above  its  prefent 
population :  and  I  would  gladly  fee  fornc  expedients 
ufed  to  reftrain  the  growth  of  vice,  in  a  village, 
where,  but  for  vice,  want  and  idlencfs  might  be 
unknown.  It  has  been  the  great  errour  of  the  po¬ 
liticians  and  philofopers  of  the  prefent  age,  that,  in 
their  care  to  multiply  the  numbers,  to  ftimulate 
the  induflry,  and  to  increafe  the  opulence  of  man¬ 
kind,  they  have  overlooked  the  important  concern 
of  checking  their  vices,  and  of  encouraging  their 
declining  virtues.  This  concern  belongs  to  the  po¬ 
litician,  not  lefs  than  to  the  Divine  and  the  Mora- 
lift.  The  inftitution  of  Sunday  fchools  is  almoft 
the  only  thing  that  has  been  done,  in  the  prefent 
time,  towards  preferving  a  fenfe  of  religion  and  of 
decent  morals  among  the  poor.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  principal  manufacturers  about  Gate- 
lioufe  might  alfo  ufe  means  to  enforce  a  due  atten¬ 
dance 
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dance  on  public  worfhip  among  all,  whether  old  or 
young.  They  ought  to  eftablilh  a  Ariel  police.  Men 
habitually  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  and  women 
abandoned  to  proftitution  ought  to  be  invariably 
difeharged  from  employment,  and  difmiffed  out  of 
the  village.  The  wages  ought  not  to  be  paid  of- 
tener  than  monthly.  The  manufacturers  ought  to 
provide  for  their  workmen— the  more  necefiary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  fubfiftence;  meal,  butcher’s  meat,  See. 
Some  fmall  part  of  the  wages  of  every  labourer 
fhould  be  faved  for  him,  to  the  end  of  the  year ; 
and  intereft  be  paid  him  upon  it.  The  labourers 
fliouid  be  perfuaded  to  cflablilh  a  common  fund, 
formed  by  the  contributions  of  all  who  arc  in  health 
to  labour,  and  deftined  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
fick  and  the  infirm.  The  ufe  of  whilky  fliould  be 
dife  enraged ;  and  good  malt  liquors,— ale  and  por¬ 
ter  introduced  in  its  Head.  I  will  even  venture  to 
fuggeft.  chat  the  eftablHhment  of  an  Antiburgher 
or  dammeronian  meeting-horde  might  have  no  bad 
effect  here.  I  lhali  add,  that  it  might  be  better,  if 
Mr  Murray,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentlemen  fliould  be  induced  rather  to  encour¬ 
age  the  formation  of  other  villages,  at  the  diftance 
of  every  five  or  fix  miles,  than  to  promote  the  far¬ 
ther  in  create  of  Gatehoufe.——*- 

Tm 
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The  vale  of  Fled  is  beautiful,  for  a  good  many 
miles  above  Gatehoufe.  Rough,  heath-clad  hills 
rife,  indeed,  on  both  fides ;  but,  the  lower  declivi¬ 
ties,  and  the  intermediate  plain  are  fertile,  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  adorned  with  large  tracts  of  wood.  At  Cacr- 
Jlramman ,  Mr  Murray  has  a  handfome  hunting-feat, 
on  the  cafiern  fide  of  the  river,  and  about  four  or 
five  miles  above  Gatehoufe.  On  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Fleet,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  diftance'  from 
the  village,  is  Rnfco,  once  a  feat  of  the  Yifcounts  of 
Ivenmurc.  The  houfe  is  large,  and  hill  habitable. 
Northwards  arc  a  range  of  wild  hills,  affording  paf- 
turc  to  fheep  and  goats,  and  having  a  few  fiiepherd’s 
huts  fcattcred  over  them.  The  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  no  fccncs  of  higher  beauty,  than  what  the 
vale  of  Fleet  difphys ;  and  they  have  hardly  any 
wilder  than  the  hills  among  which  this  river  takes 
its  rife. 

It  fliould  feem  that  fome  mineralogift  had  once 
examined  thele  and  the  adjacent  hills  of  Carfphalrn, 
in  fearch  of  precious  ftones  or  metals.  For,  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  among  the  old  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  indistinct  tales  of  a  ftrangcr  who  ranged 
thofe  mountains,  and  who,  by  a  Ample  procefs,  ufed 
to  convert  the  hones  into  gold  and  filver.  They 
added,  that,  he  propofed  to  Government  to  furnilh 
the  expence  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regiment ;  if 

Vol.  II.  F  f  he 
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lie  might  be  permitted  to  continue  his  refearches 
and  his  labours ;  but  could  not  obtain  this  permif- 
fton,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  By 
their  accounts,  he  was  either  an  alchymift,  or  a 
coiner  of  bafe  money.  His  name  I  remember  not. 
The  whole  tale  was  indiflinct  and  confuted,  and  was 
limply  a  vulgar  tradition. 

Singing  is  the  common  amufement  of  the  maids 
in  the  farm-houfcs  of  thefe  paftoral  regions,  over 
their  fedentary  work.  I  have  heard  from  the  old 
women,  feme  of  the  beft  and  rareft  of  the  fongs  in 
Dr  Percy’s  Collection,  and  in  the  collection  publifh- 
ed  by  the  late  Lord  Hailes  from  Bannatyne’s  manu- 
feript.  But,  I  know  of  few  ancient  fongs  that  can 
be  afeertained  to  be  the  native  productions  of  Gal¬ 
loway.  There  is  one,  named  the  Shepherds  of  Gal¬ 
loway ,  celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  country,  and 
commemorating  feveral  of  the  vulgar  traditions  of 
its  hiftory.  Love  Gregory,  The  Earl  of  Cnjfdis ’  Lady, 
Young  Beechom,  Robcne  and  Makyne,  Gill  Morrice , 
Young  Logie,  and  fome  of  the  fatirical  pieces  of  Dun¬ 
bar,  are  the  chief  favourites  with  the  old  people, 
Almoft  within  my  remembrance,  Davie  Lindfay  was 
efteemed  little  lefs  neceffary  in  every  family,  than 
the  Bible.  It  was  common  to  have,  by  memory, 
great  part  of  his  poetry.  I  neglected  to  mention, 
in  its  proper  place,  that  the  Dee,  near  the  Kirk  of 
Tongueland 
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Tongucland  is  faid  to  be  alluded  to,  in  the  well-known 
Scottilh  poem  of  the  Cherry  and  the  Site ;  and  that 
the  author  is  faid  to  have  lived  fomewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  the  fame  honours  have  been 
claimed  to  the  Tay. 

Tales  of  Ghofts,  Brownies,  Fairies,  Witches,  are 
the  frequent  entertainment  of  a  winter’s  evening, 
among  the  native  pealantry  of  Kirkcudbright-fhire. 
It  is  common  among  them,  to  fancy  that  they  fee, 
the  Wraiths  of  perfons  dying,  which  will  be  vifible 
to  one,  and  not  to  others  prefent  with  him.  Some¬ 
times,  the  good  and  the  bad  angel  of  the  perfon  are 
feen  contending  in  the  ihape  of  a  white  and  a  black 
dog.  Only  the  ghofts  of  wicked  perfons  are  fup- 
pofed  to  return  to  vilit  and  difturb  their  old  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  Brownie  was  a  very  obliging  fpi- 
rit,  who  ufed  to  come  into  houfes,  by  night,  and 
for  a  dilh  of  cream,  to  perform  luftily  any  piece  of 
work,  that  might  remain  to  be  done :  Sometimes 
he  would  work,  and  fometimes  eat,  till  he  burjled ; 
If  old  clothes  were  laid  out  for  him,  he  took  them 
in  great  diftrefs,  and  never  more  returned:  A 
Brownie  is  now  very  feldom  to  be  heard  of,  in  this 
country.  Within  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  it  was 
hardly  poflible  to  meet  with  any  perfon  who  had 
not  feen  many  wraiths  and  ghofts  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experience.  The  Fairies  are  little  beings  of  a 
F  f  2  doubtful 
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douLtful  character,  fometimes  benevolent,  fome¬ 
times  rnifchievous:  On  Hallowe'en  and  on  fome 
other  evenings,  they  and  the  Gyar-Carlins  are  fure  to 
be  abroad,  and  to  flap  thofe,  they  meet  and  are  dif- 
pleafed  with,  full  of  butter  and  beare  awns ;  In  win¬ 
ter-nights,  they  are  heard  curling  on  every  flieet  of 
ice :  Having  a  feptennial  facrifice  of  a  human  being, 
to  make  to  the  devil,  they  fometimes  carry  away 
children,  leaving  little  vixens  cf  their  own  in  the 
cradle :  The  dii'eafes  of  cattle  are  very  commonly 
attributed  to  their  rnifchievous  operation  :  Cows  are 
often  efjhot.  Cattle  are  alfo  lubject  to  be  injured 
by  what  is  called  an  soil  eye ;  for  fome  perfons  are 
fuppofed  to  have  naturally  a  blafting  power  in  their 
eyes  with  which,  they  injure  whatever  offends,  or  is 
hopehfsly  deiired  by- them :  Witches  and  warlocks 
are  alio  much  dupoted  to  wreak  their  malignity  on 
cattle :  Charms  are  the  chief  remedies  applied  for 
their  difeafes,  I  have  been,  myfelf,  acquainted  with 
an  Antiburgher-Clergyman  in  thefe  parts,  who  ac¬ 
tually  procured  from  a  perfon  who  pretended  to 
fkiil  in  thefe  charms,  two  fmali  pieces  of  wood,  cu- 
rioufly  wrought,  to  be  kept  in  his  father’s  cow- 
houfe,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  health  of  his  cows.  It 
is  common  to  bind  into  a  cow’s  tail,  a  itnall  piece 
of  mountain-alh, — wood,  as  a  charm  againft  witch! 
craft.  Few  old  women  are  now  fufpected  of  witch¬ 
craft  :  but  many  tales  are  told  of  the  conventions  of 
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Witches  in  the  Kirks,  in  former  times, — of  their 
purfuit  of  fuch  as  happened,  by  any  accident,  to 
fpy  their  myfteries,— and  of  fuch  unhappy  wights 
withftanding  the  purfuers,  within  a  circle,  drawn 
with  a  fword,  in  the  holy  name  of  God, — till-  the 
return  of  day.  The  Devil  himfelf  fometimes  arifes, 
in  fome'  human  or  brutal  form,  to  tempt  or  affright 
thefe  good  people.  His  favourite  form  is  that  of  a 
fow :  Not  many  years  ago,  a  worthy  man  miftaking 
a  hog  or  low,  by  night,  for  the  devil,  brought  out 
his  bible,  and  fet  to  exorcife  the  evil  fpirit  with 
prayer ;  but  ur  luckily  in  Head  of  being  driven  away 
by  his  exorcifm,  the  object  of  his  apprehenfions  ac¬ 
cidentally  advancing  upon  him,  overthrew  him  in 
a  trench.  But  devils,  brownies,  witches,  fairies  are 
becoming  every  year,  lefs  numerous,  and  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  in  their  appearance,  in  Kirkcudbright-fhire. 
It  is  poffible,  that  they  may,  in  time,  lhare  the  fate 
of  the  ancient  wild  cattle  which  have  been  entirely 
exterminated  out  of  this  country. 

I  shall  add  a  few  other  particulars,  before  crof- 
fmg  the  Fleet,  concerning  the  general  character  and 
circum fiances  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirkcudbright- 
fhire. — Potatoes  have  become  almoft  the  chief  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  with  the  common  people.  The  ufe  of 
tea  is  very  generally  adopted  among  the  farmers. 
Except  an  individual  or  two  in  every  little  village 
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they  are  little  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  intoxica- 
ting  liquors.  It  is  but  of  late,  that  the  ufe  of  whif- 
ky  has  been  introduced  through  the  country.  Rum, 
and  brandy  have  been  lefs  drunk,  flnce  the  Gallo¬ 
way  fmugglers  have  been  vigoroufly  checked  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Excife.  The  time 
was,  when  the  farmers  meeting  at  a  market-town, 
or  clachan ,  would  fit  together  for  days,  and  tipple 
penny-ale.  But,  punch  is  now  the  beverage  upon 
fuch  occalions ;  and  the  fitting  is  never  prolonged 

for  fo  confiderabie  a  time. - The  clothes  worn  by 

the  farmers  and  peafantry  are  flill  chiefly  of  their 
domeftic  manufacture.  Yet,  every  young  man  has 
commonly  a  coat  of  Englifli  cloth ;  and  Irifli  linen 
is  procured,  in  exchange  for  old  clothes.  The  young- 
women  are  no  longer  fatisfied  with  their  fluff  and 
drugget  gowns,  and  blue  cloth  cloaks :  Every  fer- 
vant  maid  has  her  cotton  gown,  her  filk  cloak,  and 
a  fmart  hat  or  bonnet,  flats  are  univerfally  worn 
by  the  men ;  bonnets,  although  of  the  manufacture 
of  Kilmarnock  in  the  next  county,  have  been  laid 
afide.  The  furniture  of  the  houfes  is  not  inconve¬ 
nient.  The  beds  are  fluffed  with  chaff  or  feathers. 
Three-footed  ftools  have  given  place  to  chairs.  The 
tables,  prefles,  and  chefts  are  all  decent  and  commo¬ 
dious  enough.  The  fpoons  are  horn.  Places  of  ear¬ 
then  ware,  with  knives  and  forks  are  generally  ufed. 
Forty  years  ago,  a  candle-extinguilher  might  have 
been 
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been  miftaken  by  any  farmer’s  wife  in  the  country, 
for  a  dram-glafs.  But,  the  ufes  of  this  and  fuch  o- 
ther  little  articles  of  accommodation  are  now  uni- 
verfally  known.  The  houfes  are  now  generally 
built  with  chimnies ;  not  with  a  hole  called  a  lumm 
in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  anfwering  to  a  hearth  in 
the  midft  of  the  floor. — Every  one  is  taught  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  whereas,  eigh¬ 
ty  or  ninety  years  ago,  it  was  thought  enough  to  teach 
the  cldeft  fon  of  a  family  to  read  and  write. — Carts 
have  now  come  into  general  ufe,  inftead  of  the  cars 
and  creels  which  were  the  carriages  formerly  em¬ 
ployed.— The  farm-fervants  in  Kirkcudbright-fhire 
do  lefs  work,  than  thofe  in  Ayr  ihire  and  fome  o- 
ther  counties.  They  are  commonly  left  idle  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  evenings.— No  confldera- 
ble  quantities  of  butter  or  cheefe  are  made  for  ex¬ 
portation,  in  Kirkcudbright-fliire.  From  the  upper 
parts  of  this  diftrict,  indeed,  there  is  fome  ewe-milk 
cheefe,  fold  into  Ayr-lhire,  from  which  it  is  export¬ 
ed,  with  the  cheefe  made  in  that  county,  under  the 

common  name  of  Dunlop  cheefe. - The  butter  of 

Galloway  is  excellent,  and  might  be  exported  with 
great  advantage.  The  language  fpoken  in  this  ftew- 
artry  abounds  in  broad  vowels,  and  palatine  confo- 
nants :  It  feems  Saxon,  ftrongly  dalhed  with  Danifh 
-■with  comparatively  little  remainder  of  the  Celtic. 

One 
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One  thing  ftrikingly  expreffive  of  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ftewartry  forced  itfeif  upon  my 
notice.  At  this  time,  the  efforts  of  the  giddy  and  the 
turbulent,  who  wifhed  to  perfuade  the  Britifh  Nation 
to  overturn  their  Conftitution,  becaufe  theFrench  had 
done  fo  with  theirs — At  this  time,  the  efforts  of  thofe 
men  had  begun  to  be  exerted  with  too  fuccefsful  an 
efficacy.  A  variety  of  books,  had  been  circulated, 
which  were  more  ftrongly  libellous  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution,  and  indeed  of  all  orderly  fociety,  than 
ever  the  moll  atrocious  calumny  was  of  any  private 
character.  They  had  been  circulated  with  an  affiduity 
partly  interefted,  partly  enthu daftic.  An  impref- 
fion  had  been  made  upon  that  corrupted  mafs  of 
the  people,  which  is  naturally  formed  about  great 
towns.  Thefe  had  eagerly  diffuftd  the  infection.  It 
had  fpread  into  almoft  every  quarter.  Every  idle 
mechanic,  every  worthlefs  peafant  was  eager  to  be- 
come  a  reformer,  a  legislator,  a  ruler.  Who  indeed 
could  be  Unwilling  to  obtain  the  credit  of  know- 
ledge  which  he  had  not  fufpecled  hindclf  to  poffefs ; 
to  be  invefted  with  lovcrcign  power— that  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  human  ambition-- ;  and  to  have  an  equal  fhare 
of  the  property  of  theft-  who  had  acquired  or  inherited 
property, — without  toiling  for  it,  as  they  or  their  fa¬ 
ther  had  done?  With  tliCi'e  temptations  to  feduce, 
it  was  nature'  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  giddy, 
the  idle,  the  credulous,  the  diillpated,  to  be  every 
where 
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where  allured  to  promote  a  reform,  the  nature  of 
which  they  could  not  underhand.  The  focietics  of 
this  character  which  were  -very  generally  formed, 
and  the  deliberations  and  refolutions  by  which  thefe 
dikinguilhed  them'clves,  flic  wed  plainly  that  a  fer¬ 
ment  had  been  excited  through  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Occafional  tumults,  and  acts  of  mobbifli  in- 
foicnce,  if  not  of  infurrection,  attended  thofe  focie- 
ties  in  all  their  different  feats;  perhaps,  indeed,  ra¬ 
ther  as  collateral  and  related  events,  than  as  direct 
effects.  But,  in  the  ltcwartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
this  political  frenzy  had  not  begun  to  rage.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  dilirict  were  not  lefs  informed 
than  the  citizens  of  Glafgow,  of  Paiflcy,  of  Perth, 
ol  Kirkintilloch,  concerning  the  general  train  of 
public  events.  The  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  had  been  lefs  rapid  here,  than  in  thofe 
places.  Yet,  no  murmurs  had  begun  to  rife,  no 
fchools  of  iednion  had  been  infeituted,  none  of  its 
revels  had  been  celebrated  in  thefe  parts.  Hioh 
and  low  agreed  in  thinking  it  the  truck  patriotifm, 
to  love  the  Britilh  Conkitution,  to  preferve  its 
forms  unvioiated,  and  to  perpetuate  it  unaltered, 
uninjured,  to  their  polkrity,  as  the  noblek  legacy 
that  one  generation  of  human  beings  could  be¬ 
queath  to  another.— At  Gatehoufe,  although  a  feat 
of  manufacture,  where  a  good  number  of  the  in- 
duftrious  part  of  the  fociety  were  aiTcmbied,  in  a 
Vox..  II.  G  g  hate 
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Rate  of  confiderable  independence,  no  Reform  So¬ 
ciety  had  been  inftituted  or  fuggefted.  All  were 
content  with  their  political  condition,  and  were 
ready  to  attribute  chiefly  to  its  advantages,  that  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  of  wealth  and  induftry  in  which  they 
rejoiced. 


From  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  to  Ferry-Town  of  Cree, 

IN!  OT  many  years  fince,  the  road  from  Gatehoufe 
to  Ferry  town,  led  among  hills  of  the  moil:  diflicult 
afeent,  and  was  io  imperfectly  made,  as  to  be  often 
abfolutelyimpaffable.  The  prelent  Marquis  of  Down- 
fhire,  travelling  at  one  time,  by  this  way  between 
England  and  Ireland  was,  by  forne  accident,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  badnefs  of  the  road,  obliged  to  fpend 
a  itormy  night  in  his  cairiage,  among  thefe  hills. 
Nor  is  this  road  only  rough  and  difficult  of- afeent. 
The  country  is,  on  hot  h  hands,  wild  and  dreary ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  only-  brown  heath  and  bleak  rocks. 

Within  thefe  fewlaft  years,  therefore,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  county  have  procured  a  new  road  to  be 
led  along  the  coaft  be  ween  thefe  two  towns.  The 
country  round  which  the  road  leads, is  notevery  where 
adorned  and  cultivated.  Rut,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
way,  it  is  both  naturally  charming,  and  con  fid  er- 
ably 
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ably  beautified  by  the  hand  of  induftry.  It  leads, 
for  the  firft  three  or  four  miles,  from  one  gentle¬ 
man’s  pleafure-grounds,  into  another’s. 

C  rossing  the  Fleet  by  the  bridge,  the  traveller, 
firft  pafles  by  a  line  of  new  houfes  which  have  been 
haftily  run  up  on  its  weftern  bank,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  fome  new  adventurers  in  the  cotton- 
manufafture.v— The  ancient  caftle  of  Caerdinefs ,  (ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Camden,  as  having  been,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  a  fortified  place  ol  fome  confidcration  on 
this  coaft)  hangs  with  a  picturefque  afpect,  over  the 
Ihore*.  It  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Maccullochs, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in  Galloway  ;  and 
who,  as  I  belitve,  have  been  confiderable  ever  fince 
the  time  of  the  old  Lords  of  Galloway :  A  Maccul- 
loch  was  ShcritF  of  Wigton-fliire  under  Edward  I. 
of  England,  in  that  fliort  period  when  Scotland 
was  fubject  to  the  Englifh  yoke;  Caerdinefs  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Maxwells,— 
originally  of  ^ aerlaverock  and  Nithfda/e ,  when  that 
powerful  family  extended  their  poifeffions,  and 
fpread  out  their  cadets  over  a  great  part  of  the  foutli- 
ern  divifion  of  Kirkcudbright- {hire.  It  now  gives 
a  denomination  to  Mr  Maxwell  of  Caerdinefs  who 
has  a  confiderable  eftate  in  this  neighbourhood. 

G  g  2  The 

*  I  am  not  fure,  that  Camden’s  Caerdinefs  did  not  fland  rather 
two  or  three  miles  fouth-weft  from  tnis. 
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The  ho ufe,  woods,  gardens,  and  lawns  of  Cally, 
with  the  adjacent  village  are  feen  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  the  traveller  advances.  Borland  inhabited  by 
Mr  Stuart:  Airdwall  the  feat  of  Mr r  Maccullocb, 
with  woods  and  well  laid  out  grounds,  are  feen 
upon  the  fliore.  The  hills  on  the  North- Weft  are 
fcreened  from  the  eye,  with  wood.  Fertile  fields 
which  have  not  long  fince  begun  to  be  Ikilfully 
wrought  by  agricultural  induftry,  lie  at  their  bafes. 
The  inequalities  of  the  riling  grounds,  with  wood 
fcattered  over  them  are  every  where  fo  varied,  and 
fo  novel  in  their  afpect,  as  to  prefent  the  mod  in- 
terefting  feenery  to  the  eye  of  tafte.  On  Sky-ar- 
eurn,  a  fine  romantic  glen  opens  up.  Of  the  wood, 
there  is  a  great  part  birch,  with  pines,  oaks,  alb.es, 
and  other  trees  here  and  there  intermixed.  Ha¬ 
zels,  buckthorn,  dwarf-willows  are  the  underwood. 
.Abundance  of  black  cattle  are  feen  roaming  when¬ 
ever  the  woods  open  into  a  lawn.  The  flieep  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  more  diftant  hills. 

Bardarroch,  the  feat  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Caerdi- 
nefs  is  beautifully  fituate  nearly  upon  a  point  01  the 
coaft.  The  houfe  is  handfome,  the  fituation  inte- 
refting,  the  gardens  and  immediate  environs,  Ikil¬ 
fully  laid  out.  The  Triflt  ocean  here  begins  to  opep 
wide  to  the  eye ;  and  the  ifland  of  Max  is  feen,  as 
jt  were,  floating  amidft  the  waves,  to  the  South-Eaft. 

TgEftjS 
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There  has  long  been  conftderable  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  this  ifland  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts 
of  Galloway.  Man  feems  to  have  been  originally 
peopled  by  the  fame  Celtic  race,  who  were  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  coafts  of  Galloway  and 
Ireland.  It  was  feized  by  the  Danes,  in  their  pira¬ 
tical  defcents  upon  thefe  coafts.  It  had  been  before 
fubdued  by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons.  When  the 
Scott ifti  monarchs  had  reduced  Galloway  under  en¬ 
tire  fubjection,  they  turned  their  views  to  Man, 
and  received  the  homage  of  its  princes.  It  fell  af¬ 
terwards  into  the  hands  of  the  t  nglilh.  Its  fove- 
reignty  was  conferred  upon  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of 
Derby.  By  marriage,  it  became  a  poffeflion  of  the 
family  of  Athol.  The  privileges  of  Man  were,  by 
the  Britifh  Government  purchafed  from  that  famir 
ly  for  the  fum  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  with 
the  addition  of  a  penfion  of  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  pounds  on  the  lives  of  the  then  Duke  and 
Duchefs.  It  has  been  fince  reclaimed  unfuccefsfully 
by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Athol. 

r  The  inhabitants  of  Man  fpeak  a  peculiar  language, 
a  mixture  of  the  Gaelic  with  the  Norfe  or  Iceland¬ 
ic.  Their  manners  are  not  highly  civilized.  Their 
jfland  has  not  been  confiderably  cultivated.  Their 
religion  is  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Many  of 
them  follow  a  fea-faring  life.  Their  ifland  is  ftill 
the 
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the  haunt  of  fmugglers,  but  was  remakably  fo  be¬ 
fore  they  became  fubject  to  the  laws  of  the  Britifh 
Excife  ar.d  Cuftom-houfe.  Salt,  liquors,  teas,  and 
a  variety  of  Eaft  India  goods,  imported  by  other 
European  nations  were  then  landed  in  the  ifle  of 
Man  and  finuggled  over  ir.'o  Galloway.  This  traf¬ 
fic  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  National  Revenue. 
It  had  alfo  a  moil  pernicious  influence  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  iflanders  and  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coafts ;  while  it  withdrew  them  from  fair  traffic, 
honeft  indultrv,  and  the  improvement  of  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages  as  their  country  naturally  afforded.  Upon 
the  purchafe  of  the  fovereignty  of  this  ifland  for 
government,  meafures  were  employed  to  reft  rain 
this  pernicious  traffic.  The  diflrds  of  the  fmug- 
glers  was  great.  Songs  lamenting  this  event  are 
yet  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  of 
Galloway.  But,  the  Gallovidians  could  not  imme¬ 
diately  relinquiih  their  favourite  employment.  They 
perfifted  in  fmugglit  g  although  at  a  greater  rilk 
than  formerly :  and  ft  ill  continued  to  fend  their 
fmugglcd  goods  to  almoft  all  quarters  in  the  fouth 
of  Scotland.  They  were  often  intercepted  by  the 
cuftom-houfe  cutters,  and  often  by  parties  of  fob- 
diers  under  the  direction  of  the  Excife- officers,  af¬ 
ter  their  goods  had  been  landed.  Hardly  ever  a 
fmuggler  efcaped  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  fooner  or 
later.  But,  itill  the  trade  was  tempting.  The 
country 
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country  in  general  feemed  to  gain  by  it.  Even 
i'ome  of  the  landed  Gentlemen  were  occafionally 
tempted  to  take  a  part  in  it.  And  companies  of 
fmugglers,  with  confiderable  capitals,  were  here  and 
there  eftabliflied.  At  length,  Government  and  the 
Commiflioners  of  Excife  faw  the  neceility  of  check- 
ing  the  fmugglers  of  Galloway,  yet  more  effectu¬ 
ally.  The  Excife-ofHcers  were  multiplied;  conli- 
derable  parries  of  foldiers  were  ftationed  through 
the  country,  to  be  ready  to  aid  the  excife-officers 
in  their  feizures;  and  fuch  vigilance  and  energy 
were  exerted, ---that  the  capital  and  the  mercantile 
cntcrprize  of  the  Gallovidians,  are  now  in  general 
employed  in  more  proper  channels. 

But,  to  add  a  few  other  particulars  concerning 
the  ifle  of  while  1  journey  on,  within  view 

of  it :  its  foil  is  not  in  general,  fertile  :  Its  moun¬ 
tains,— the  two  BarrowL,  Skeyall,  the  Watchill  of 
Knockallou,  Sceafel,  Sneafield  or  Snawfeldt,  are 
very  lofty;  the  Ihores  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
being  plainly  difcernible  from  the  two  laft:  Its  brooks 
are  numerous.  It  has  vaft  tracts  of  peat-earth.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp  are  produced 
in  the  arable  and  fertile  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  for  their  domeftic  animals,  black  cattle, 
horfes,  flieep,  goats,  hogs— of  the  lafl,  a  ftnall  breed 
called  Purrs,  whole  pork  and  bacon  is  Angularly 
delicate^ 
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delicate.  They  have  alfo  rabbits  and  hares  in  abun« 
dance.  They  have,  on  their  mountains,  eagles  and 
hawks.  Their  rivulets  afford  fa!  oions,  trouts,  eels, 
and  other  ffelh  water  fillies :  On  their  lhores  are 
caught  cod,  turbot,  ling,  halibut,  herrings,  all  forts 
of  {hell-fifties,— although  the  oyfters  are  rather  good 
than  plentiful.  By  the  herring-filhery,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Man  have  fometimes  been  conftderable  gain¬ 
ers  ;  but  I  am  not  fure,  that  they  continue  to  pro- 
fecute  it  with  fufficient  induftry  and  perfeverance. 
— Befide  peats,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  furnilh  thefc 
people  with  marl,  limeftone,  flate,  freeftone,  rag- 
ftone,  black  marble,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  various 
other  foffils. 

Of  raw'  products,  or  manufactures,  thefe  Wand¬ 
ers  have,  however,  few  to  export.  They  fupply  us 
with  fome  Hates,  black  marble,  lamb’s  wool,  hides, 
tallow,  fuli-oil,  wax,  and  honey.  There  was  a  time 
when  they  ufed  to  fend  not  lefs  than  twenty  thou- 
fand  barrels  of  herrings  annually  to  France.  Their 
manufactures,  whether  linen  or  woollen  might  be 
more  advantageoufly  profecuted,  if  profecuted  with 
greater  induftry. 

Their  principal  towns  are  Douglas,  or— more 
properly— Dufglas,  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  ifland ; 
Peel  or  Holm,  on  the  weft- fide  3  Ramfea,  on  the 
north-eaft  j 
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iiorth-eaft ;  and  Cajllctown,  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  government  chiefly  refide. 

Ti-ieir  ancient  laws  are  ftill  preferved  to  them. 
Their  great  court  of  Ting\vald  is  equally  their  le- 
giflature,  and  their  principal  body  of  judicature ; 
and  confifts  of  the  governor,  his  council,  the  two 
deemjlers-- the  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs, — • 
and  the  twenty-four  Keys,-* — -men  who  are  chofen- 
to.aflift  the  judge,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  ifland. 
The  ifland  is  divided  into  fix  jheadings ;  each  of 
which  inis  its  coroner, — an  officer  equal  in  authori¬ 
ty  to  our  Sherriff. - The  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of 

this  ifland  are  regulated  by  a  bifliop,  under  the  Pri¬ 
macy  of  the  Archbifliop  of  "York,  an  archdeacon, 
two  vicars-general  under  the  bifliop,  with  the  clergy 
of  feventeen  parifhes,  two  of  whom  are  parfons,  the 
others,  vicars.  The  ifland  has  likewife  fome  public 
fchools,  in  which  the  elements  of  clafiical  education 
are  taught. 

The  ifland  fedms  formed  for  a  nurfery  of  feamen. 
It  might  be  well,  if  the  inhabitants  were  encouiaged 
to  apply  themfelves  chiefly  to  a  fea-faring  ife. 
Their  minerals  might  be  advantageoufly  dug  and 
exported.  Their  harbours  being  large  and  fale :  if 

Yol.  II.  H  h  they 
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they  were  duely  attentive  to  their  cattle ;  the  ifland 

might  be  a  good  victualling  place  for  Ihips. - - 

Turning  round  the  jutting  coaft,  where  it 
ftretche3  out,  to  form  a  channel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cree;  the  houfe  of  Kirkdale  rifes  to  the  eye 
with  a  fort  of  magic  effect.  It  is  newly  built,  of 
grey  granite  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills  ;  the 
edifice  ftarely  and  fpacious;  after  a  moft  elegant 
plan  by  Ivlr  Adams ;  the  granite  beautifully  polifli- 
ed ;  the  adjacent  fields  bare,  uninclofed,  and  uni 
adorned, — for,  finee  the  houfe  was  built,  circum- 
ftances  have  arifen,  to  retard  the  completion  of  the 
noble  plan,  upon  which  the  adjacent  grounds  were 
to  have  been  laid  out  and  planted.  It  commands  a  • 
noble  profpect  of  the  Irifh  fea, — of  the  adjacent 
country  extending  Up  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Cree, 
—of  the  town  of  Wigton  and  its  environs  on  the 
oppoiite  bank  of  the  fame  river, — and  of  the  land 
ftretching  out,  in  a  fort  of  promontory,  to  form  the 
feint  of  Whithorn, — the  Candida  Cafa  of  Bede.  The- 
houfe  of  Kirkdale  is  among  the  in  oft  advantageoufly 
fituate  in  Scotland,  for  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
profpecis  which  it  commands.  The  circumjacent 
grounds,  too,  are  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  every 
decoration  which  it  would  be  proper  for  art  to  fu- 
perinduce  upon  them.  In  its  prefent  ftate,  it  ha& 
the 
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the  air  of  the  palace  of  an  Arabian  Tale,  or  of  one 
of  the  iolitary  cattles  which  were  the  feats  and  for- 
trefies  of  our  martial  anceftors. 

On  all  thefe  mountains,  abundance  of  granite  is 
found,  fuperincumbent  in  vaft  maffes  upon  other 
more  regular  ftrata.  I'he  bilhop  of  Derry  obtained 
conliderable  quantities  of  this  granite,  a  year  or  two 
fince,  to  be  employed  in  the  ftrucfure  of  architectu¬ 
ral  ornaments  for  fome  churches  in  Ireland. 

Where  the  highway  leads  along  the  Ihore  of  the 
Frith,  and  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  fcenery  is 
picturefque,  and  wildly  beautiful.  The  fides  of  the 
hills  rife  boldly,  incroaching  at  the  fame  time,  far 
in  upon  the  Ihore.  They  are  fringed,  in  many  pla¬ 
ces,  with  underwood;  hazels,  furze,  and  riling  oaks, 
or  birches.  Sometimes,  little  infulated  mounts  rife 
to  break  the  narrow  plain  which  fkirts  the  bafes  of 
the  hills.  Here  and  there  are  farm-houfes  and  cotta¬ 
ges,  with  little  gardens  of  pot-herbs,  and  little  fields 
of  potatoes  or  corn.  In  one  of  thefe  cottages, 
placed  in  a  fequeftered  fituation  among  the  woods, 
a  young  girl  was,  fome  years  fince,  barbaroufly 
murdered  by  her  lover,  by  whom  flie  was  with 
child.  The  country  people  fancied,  that  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  difturbed  by  fupernatural  noifes  and 
apparitions,  till  after  that  the  murderer  had  been 
Hh  2  detected 
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detected  and  brought  to  juftice.  In  the  fame  trafl, 
and  upon  the  coaft  Hands  the  ancient  houfe  of  Caer- 
Jhiib,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Broums ;  a  confider- 
able  family  in  thefe  parts.  Cajfencarry,  a  feat  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr  Muir-Mackenzie,  is  finely  fituate  un¬ 
der  the  bafe  of  the  fame  range  of  hills ;  and  has,  on 
its  front,  a  plain  of  feme  extent,  which  although 
unfit  for  culture,  and  almoft  for  pafturage,  has  been 
more  gainful  to  the  proprietor,  than  if  it  had  fed 
the  fatteft  cattle,  or  produced  the  richeft  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  one  deep  bed  of  fhells  ar.d  lleech,  the 
moft  valuable  of  manures.  This  manure  has  been 
beneficially  laid  upon  the  proprietor’s  own  lands, 
and  has  been  fold,  with  fufficient  advantage  to  far¬ 
mers  who  had  not  accefs  to  this  or  any  other  fuch 
itrata  of  fhells  without  purchafe.  Along  great  part 
of  tiie  fhore,  from  the  entrance  into  the  Frith,  this 
manure  is  to  be  had  in  great  abundance. 

The  liftings  of  the  Cree  are  valuable.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  or  pofTefirnrs  of  the  lands  along  its  banks, 
on  both  fides,  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  fifhery.  Sal¬ 
mon,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiftes  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  The  Islmon  are  eftcemed  the  moil  de¬ 
licate  in  Scotland,  'lhis  is  one  of  the  few  rivers  in¬ 
to  which  finelts,  or  fpurlings  enter,  in  Spring.  Thefe 
.  are  taken,  in  large  quantities  for  the  few  nights 
during  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cree. 
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They  are  eileemed  a  choice  delicacy,  and  are  fent, 
as  prefents  to. friends  at  a  ditlancc.  Flounders  are 
plentiful  in  this  Frith ;  and  1  fhould  fuppofe,  that 
the  fifliery  alone  might  afford  more  than  nourilh- 
meiit  enough  to  all  the  inhabitants,  fcattered  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river.  The  falmon  are  exported 
to  Liverpool ,  and  perhaps  to  other  places. 


Ferrytoivn  of  Cree; — and  to  NewtON-StewarT^ 
alias — Douglas. 

ThE  Ferry  town  of  Cree  is  a  village  of  no  great 
antiquity.  It  owes  its  origin,— as  -the  name  feems 
to  indicate,— to  the  eflablilhment  of  a  ferry  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  paffengcrs  to  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  Cree.  The  river  is  here  of  confiderable  width. 
When  the  tide  has  ebbed,  it  may  be  waded  or  paf- 
fed  on  horfeback ;  although  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger.  At  other  times,  the  paffenger  muft 
be  ferried  over. 

As  to  beauty  of  fituation :  this  village  is  lefs  hap. 
pily  placed  than  Gatehoufe.  The  ground  is  not  le-  - 
vel  and  equal,  but  varied  irregularly.  The  plan 
has  not  been  formed,  when  the  village  began  to  be 
built.  But,  every  feuar  feems  to  have  been  left,— 
for  a  while,  to  fet  down  his  houfe,  as  his  own  fancy 
fuggefted,  It  grew  at  length  into  fomething  of 
form 
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form  and  order.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  {drag¬ 
gling  diipofition  of  feme  of  its  houfes  gives  them  a 
more  picturefque  effect.  This  effect  is  aided  by  the 
inequ. cities  of  the  ground,  the  unequal  heights  of  the 
Imufes,  the  little  gardens  incerfperfed,  and  the  trees 
rifing  here  and  there  among  theie.  The  environs, 
too,  are  cultivated;  and  fame  handfome  houfes, 
among  which  is  the  houfe  of  Mr  Maccullocb  of  Bar- 
balm,  are  feen  here  and  there. 

Frrrytown  is  confiderably  lefs  than  Gatehoufe, 
and  dogs  not  feem  to  contain  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants.  It  is  fupported  by  a  coafting 
trade  in  lime,  coals,  fait,  grocery  goods,  liquors, 
and  wood.  It  is  ftated  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  books, 
as  a  member  of  the  port  of  Wigton.  It  produces  a 
good  many  failors,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fea¬ 
turing  people.  Its  manners  take  their  tone  from 
ihefe.  Here  are  abundance  of  tippling-houfes,  but 
no  decent  or  commodious  inn.  Dram-drinking  is 
the  vice  of  the  place  and  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  fee  every  where  through  the  village,  marks  of 
the  tarrifh  roughneis  and  manlinefs.— I  know  not 
that  any  confidsrable  manufactures  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  here.  The  genius  of  the  place  fceins  rather 
to  prompt  the  farther  profecution  of  trade,  and  of 
the  fifheries  of  the  friths.  Many  of  thefe  villagers 
with.  2,  feued  houfe  and  garden,  a  little  field 
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for  corn  and  pafture,  rented  from  one  or  another 
Of  the  neighbouring  landholders.  They  are  tenants 
of  a  good  part  of  Mr  Macculloch  of  Barholm’s  con¬ 
tiguous  eftate;  not  lefs,  I  fuppofe,  to  his  advantage, 
than  to  their  own.  Yet,  I  muft  confefs,  that,  in 
places  advant.igeouhy  fituate  for  trade  or  manufac¬ 
ture,  I  fliould  not  with  to  encourage  the  labourers  and 
mechanics  to  divide  their  cares  and  their  lit  tie  ftocks 
between  occaiional  agriculture,  and  their  proper 
employments.  It  were  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
neighbouring  farmers  to  fuppiy  fuch  articles  as  can 
be  railed  in  the  neighbourhood j  than  to  make  a  fet 
of  villagers,  half- fat  liter haif-mtizans.  But,  in  fi- 
tuations,  unfavourable  for  trade,  and  into  which 
manufactures  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  a  vil¬ 
lage  cannot  be  otherwife  formed,  than  by  making 
the  villagers  petty  farmers  and  half-hufbam  men. 
II veil  fuch  a  village  will  improve  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  contribute  to  raife  their  value.  Only,  where 
it  can  be  formed  or  enriched,  upon  the  principles  of 
trade  or  of  manufacture ;  it  will  be  wifer  to  throw 
agriculture  fomewhat  into  the  back- ground.  , 

From  Ferrytown  of  Cree,  after  taking  fome  re- 
freflnment,  1  proceeded  on  my  way  to  Newton- 
Stewart,  newly  Newton-Douglas.  The  fertility  of 
the  country  declines,  as  it  recedes  from  the  fea  fhore. 
Yet  it  is  Hill  fo  confiderable,  that  all  the  farmers  on 
the 
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the  grounds  lying  low  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
find  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of  black-cattle  the. 
molt  profitable  modes  of  managing  their  farms. 

One  of  the  moft  interefting  tracts  in  this  diftrict, 
is  the  Mofs  of  Cree ;  an  extent  of  level  ground  upon 
the  eaftern  bank  of  this  river,  confuting  of  many 
acres,-and  divided  into  various  farms ;  of  which  the 
wh  ile  is  almoft  one  continued  ftratum  of  peat-earth. 
Whe-ever  peats  are  cut  in  this  tract  of  vofs ,  jarge 
trunks  of  trees  are  found,  laid  extremely  thick,  and 
—-mod  of  them— ftiil  unci  c-tyed.  The  origin  of 
this  mofs  is  thus  plainly  cifcovered.  That  tract 
which  it  occupies,  has  made  a  part  of  a  wide  forefL 
By  fome  extraordinary  deluge,  or  hurricane,  or 
convulfion,  thofe  trees  mult  have  been  overthrown,, 
when  at  their  full  growth.  The  country  was  then, 
perhaps  uninhabited,  or  occupied  only  by  a  few 
favage  hunters,  roaming  over  the  hills,  or  amid  the 
foreits.  Such  an  event,  if  it  palled  not  unnoticed, 
wopld  neceffarily  pafs  unregiftered  by  them,  The 
formation  of  this  mofs  is  known  therefore,  at  this 
time,  only  by  the  appearances  which  it  exhibits. 
The  tree^  of  which  the  trunks  remain  here— are  of 
thofe  fpecies,  common  in  Scotland ;  oaks,  Scotch 
pines,  birches,  and  perhaps  various  others.  I  know 
not  whether  any  exuviae  of  thofe  animals  which 
were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  Scottifh  forefts. 
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bf  whether  any  buried  fpecimens  of  ancient  arts 
and  cuftoms  have  been  found  in  this  mofs.  I  fhould 
think  it  probable,  that  foine  fuch  muft  have  been  here 
found. — Agriculture  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  fub- 
duing  the  natural  obftinacy  of  this  molly  foil.  The 
mofs  has  been  in  fome  places,  cut  away,  and  the 
day  below  it,  brought  to  produce  rich  crops.  In 
fome  places,  drains  have  been  formed,  and  pumps 
fer  up,  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The  mixture  of 
Other  earths,  and  of  fui table  manures  has  fertilized 
the  peat-earth  in  fome  fpots.  Beans,  bariey,  oats, 
and  perhaps  fome  wheat  are  raifed  through  this 
tract.  Yet,  after  all,  but  a  very  little  has  yet  been 
done.  The  mofs  is  rendered  fufficiently  accefilble 
by  good  roads.  Indeed,  the,  highway  which  runs 
through  fome  part  of  it,  muft  have  been  formed 
with  great  labour,  and  a  comparatively  enormous 
ex  pence.  I  know  not,  that  thofe  expedients  which, 
have  been  fo  happily  employed  to  recover  the  ara¬ 
ble  ground  from  the  vaft  rnoffes  on  the  Forth  in 
Stirling-fhire,  have  been  tried  here.  Were  trenches 
formed,  the  mofs  cut,  and  puflied  into  the  torrents 
which  would  neceffarily  pour  down  the  trenches  in' 
great  rains ;  the  foil  might  be  fpeedily  cleared  of  the 
incumbering  mofs. — The  buildings  within  the  extent 
of  this  mofs,  except  fuch  as  have  been  very  lately  e- 
jrected,  are  all  of  a  very  mean  and  incommodious 
ftrutture ;  the  cottages  having  mud-walls,  or  turfs 
Yon.  II.  I  i  piled  . 
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piled  up  together,  and  being  covered  on  the  roofs, 

with  thinner  turfs. 

Several  pleating  profpecfs  open  to  the  North- 
Weft,  extending  up  vales  divided  by  various  rivu¬ 
lets, — from  the  highway  between  Perry  town  and 
Newton-Douglas.  The  Hoping  hills  are  rough  with 
underwood.  Cattle  are  fed  in  great  numbers  on 
the  lawns.  And  the  loweft  ground  in  the  vales  is 
in  fine  cultivation.  A  river  running  into  Cree,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  indeed  forgotten,  but  on 
whole  banks  1  have  formerly  wandered  once  or 
twice,  with  great  delight,  prefents  feme  charming 
wild  feenes.  Its  banks  are  plentifully  wooded;  the 
hills  rife  ar.d  open  and  clofe  in  many  diverfified 
forms.  The  ftream  is  fometimes  obftrucled  with 
rocks,  among  which  it  burfts  with  the  greater  im- 
petunfity,  in  confequence  of  the  obftruction.  The 
houfe  of  Bardrocheid  belonging  to  Mr  Lawrie,  and 
Bargah,  the  property  of  Mr  Hannah,  are  fcaied  on 
the  banks  of  this  river. 

•The  hills  towering  v.p,  between  the  Fleet  and 
the  Dee,  have  much  of  an  Alpine  wildnefs  and 
grandeur  in  their  aipect.  Cairnfmore  rifes  above  the 
reft.  It  feems  to  derive  its  name  from  its  t'upcrior 
magnitude.  Sheep  and  goats  are  fed  on  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  iumu  'ii  and  others  of  the  rude  and  fim- 
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pie  monuments  of  remote  antiquity  are  fcattered 
over  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  mild, 
net's  of  all  the  coaft  of  Galloway,  thefe  mountains 
might  be  liable  by  their  height  and  bleaknefs,  to  be 
conftantly  fnow-clad.  But  on  all  thefe  coafts,  fpring, 
fummer,  and  harveft  are  early;  winter  late  and 
mild.  Snow  never  lies  on  the  ground  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  feldom 
long  enough  frozen,  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  parts  any  fatisfactory  enjoyment  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  diverfion  of  curling  on  the  ice.  To  the  fouth 
of  Galloway,  particularly  to  the  coafts  of  Kirkcud- 
bright-ihire,  might  the  valetudinarian  advantagc- 
oufly  repair  from  other  parts  ip.  Galloway, — - 
were  it  not  that  the  air  is  perhaps  too  moift,  and 
the  country,  in  fome  parts  too  marfliy.  Agues  were 
formerly  the  frequent  difeafes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  called,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  the 
Laigh  Field  of  Kirkcudbright- fliire.  Colds,  rheums, 
and  confumptions  are  the  difeafes  moft  prevalent 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

The  lead  mines  of  Mochramore  were  once  a  fourcc 
of  confxderable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts,  and  efpecially  to  the  landholders,  proprietors 
of  the  mines.  They  were  wrought  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs.  A  village  rofe  belide  the  mines,  occupied 
folely  by  the  miners.  The  leqd  was  fold  at  a  fuffi- 
I  i  2  cient 
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dent  price.  And  nothing  could  have  prevented 
thefe  mineral  {lores  from  continuing  to  enrich  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,— had  not  the  veins  of 
o~e  come  to  be  at  length,  greatly  exhaufted,  and 
n  v?  veins  ceafed  to  be  difcovered.  I  rode  clofe  by 
where  the  miners  were  at  work ;  and  faw  various 
fpecimms  of  ore :  but  none  of  them  fo  fingular  as 
to  be  worthy  of  a  particular  defcription  here.  Only 
an  hundred  and  eighty  hands  are  now  employed  in 
working  thefe  mines. 

The  houfe  of  Mochramore ,  the  feat  of  Mr  Dun¬ 
bar,  lying  weitward  from  the  highway,  but  on  the 
eaffern  bank  of  the  river  Cree,  is  a  fine  object  in 
the  landfcape  which  extends  before  the  traveller 
near  thefe  mines. — Advancing  onwards,  we  paffed 
near  by  Kirrocb-lree,  the  feat  of  Mr  Heron  of  Her¬ 
on  :  a  large  houfe,  modernized,  and  repaired,  with 
additions,  within  thefe  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

. — The  family  of  Heron  are  from  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  Robert  Heron  was  comptroller  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  for  fome  time,  during  its  fubjec- 
tion  to  Edward  I.  of  England.  A  Sir  Richard  Heron 
is  celebrated  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chafe,  as  one 
of  the  warriours  who  fought  on  the  Englifh  fide. 
The  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Mr  Heron  of  Heron 
have  long  been  fettled  in  Galloway.  His  grandfa¬ 
ther  was  reprefentative  of  the  county  in  feveral  fuc- 

ceflivs 
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ceffive  parliaments.  He  is  drftinguifhed  as  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  and  amiable  private  gentleman. — 1  he  environs 
of  Kirrouchtree-houfe,  are  not  without  fuitabie  orna¬ 
ments,  to  fet  off  and  improve  the  natural  beauties 
of  the.fcenery ;  but  feem  to  me  fufceptible  of  much 
more  conliderable  decorations  than  they  have  yet- 
received.  Below  it  lies  a  plain  which  is  faia,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  to  have  been  the 
fcene  of  fome  ancient  battle.  A  handing  hone  and 
fome  cairns  remain  as  monuments  of  that  event. 
Some  beautiful  fields  and  parks  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  difgraced  by  the  paltry  hone-dykes  fur¬ 
rounding  them.  The  profpect  of  Newton-Douglas, 
as  one  approaches,  is  not  unpleafing;  yet,  lefs  agree¬ 
able,  than  if  the  back-ground  were  more  boldly  termi¬ 
nated  by  riling  hills.  I  reached  this  village  in  the 
afternoon :  And  after  taking  fome  refrefhment  in 
an  uncomfortable  inn,  on  the  eah  fide  of  the  river, 
was  favoured  with  the  company  of  Mr  Hope,  the 
Surgeon  of  the  village,  whofe  abilities  and  medical 
fkill  are  worthy  of  a  more  fplendid  theatre  on  which 
they  might  be  difplayed. 


Newton  Douglas,  and  its  Environs. 

N EWTON-Douglas  is,  like  Cahle-Douglas,  Gate- 
hpufe  of  Fleet,  and  Ferrytown  of  Cree,  another 
thriving- 
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thriving  village,  of  late  origin,  which  owes  its  rife  to 
the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  and  public- fpirited 
landholder,  and  to  thofe  circumftances  which  have, 
within  the  prefent  century,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  Galloway,  in  general,  although 
without  operating  towards  the  enlargement  of  its 
ancient  burghs. 

This  village  is  fituate  on  the  Crec,  partly  within 
the  parilh  of  Minnigaff  lying  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this 
river,  and  in  part,  within  Penningham,  lying  on 
the  weft  fide ; — but  chiefly  and  properly  within  the 
latter.  Like  the  other  villages  above  mentioned,  it 
lies  on  the  great  highway  between  Dumfries  and 
Portpatrick.  To  the  river,  the  bridge,  the  high- 
way,  the  inclination  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
to  form  a  village,  and  the  extent  of  the  adjacent 
country  without  a  market  town,  does  the  origin  of 
this  village  appear  to  be  referable.  As  in  the  origin 
of  fome  other  villages,  the  idle,  the  giddy,  thofe 
who  hung  loofe  upon  fociety,  were  the  firft  to  flock 
to  it.  The  advantages  of  the  feus  invited  fome  pea- 
fants  who  had  accumulated  a  few  pounds.  Smug¬ 
gling  did  fomething  to  promote  its  advancement. 
Some  money  was  naturally  left  in  it  by  travellers, 

- — as  a  commodious  ftage  on  the  highway.  A  de¬ 
cent  inn  or  two  foon  came  to  be  kept.  A  few  fliop- 
keepers  were  gathered  hitner.  A  few  artifans  found 
this 
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this  a  fituation  where  their  country-cuftomers  would 
readily  enough  refort  to  find  them.  And  through 
the  inriuence  of  all  thefe,  and  various  other  circum- 
ftances,  Newton-Stewart,  notwithftanding  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Clachan  of  Minnigaif,  had  rifen  to  be 
a  confiderable  village,  containing  perhaps  about  a 
thoufand  inhabitants,  before,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  it  became  Newton-Douglas. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  caufes, 
many  of  the  eftates  of  Galloway  have,  within  thefe 
laft  thirty  years,  come  into  the  hands  of  new  pro¬ 
prietors.  Among  others,  the  eftates  of  the  family 
of  Caftle-Stewart,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Stewarts  Earls  of  Galloway,  have  paffed 
from  their  former  proprietors.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  fame  refpechble  merchant 
who  has  become  the  proprietor  of  the  village  of 

Carlinwark  in  Kirkcudbright- {hire - Since  thefe 

eftates  and  with  them  the  fuperiorities  of  Newton- 
Stewart  have  been  purchafed  by  Mr  W.  Douglas, 
its  population  and  induftry  have  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance,  as  before,  but  with  increafing  rapidity  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  more  rapid  improvement  of  the 
reft  of  Galloway,  and  of  Scotland,  in  general.  The 
cotton- manufacture  has  been  introduced,  fince  its 
having  fucceeded  fo  happily  at  Gatchoufe.  Several 
of  thofe  machines  for  fpinning  cotton  which  are  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  named  mules,  have  been  fet  up  here.  Ma¬ 
chines  for  carding  the  cotton-wool  have  been  like- 
wife  introduced.  A  company  under  the  firm  of 
Douglas,  Dale,  and  IVPCall  have  alfo  joined  to  erect 
a  large  work  for  the  fpinning  of  cotton  by  mill-ma¬ 
chinery,  at  a  finall  difiance  up  the  river  above,  the 
village,  and  upon  the  weftern  bank.  A  tannery 
had  been  long  Delore  efcablilhed  here,  and  managed 
with  great  judgment  and  fuihdent  fiiccefs.  The 
falmon-fiihing  of  the  river  luu  likevite  been  confi- 
derably  lucrative.  A  viliage-lawycr  or  two  had 
found  this  a  favourable  fituation  to  fettle  in.  A 
fmall  manufacture  of  coarie  carpets  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  Mr  Tannahill,  under  the  patronage 
of  Mr  Douglas,  A  good  fchool  vat:  eftabliihed  in 
the  village.  A  branch  of  the  Pauley  bank  likewife 
opened  a  counting- houf'e.  And  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cumftances  concurred  to  prornifetl  itNewton-Doug- 
las  might  under  the  patronage  of  i.  new  lord,  rife 
rapid'y  to  be  a  place  oc  no  fmall  co.  '’pquence.  Its 
prefent  population  amounts  to  about  Lvvelve  hund¬ 
red  fouls. 

I  was  much  plrafed  to  learn  all  thefe  fa&.  Not 
in  one  or  two  places,  but  wind  the  whole  coaft  is 
the  population  and  the  c  lenee  of  Galloway  fait 
improving.  The  manner  ■  f  its  inhabitants  have 
been  improved,  with  its  -..rcumftanccs.  If  thofe 
who 
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who  at  firft  reforted  to  the  nafcent  villages,  were  ra¬ 
ther  the  giddy,  the  licentious,  and  the  indolent  5 
the  vices  of  thefe  people  have  been  fince  checked, 
and  their  energy  roufed  by  exertion.  Bring  men 
together  in  any  fituation  not  exceedingly  unfavour¬ 
able  ;  and  you  have  a  powerful  engine  by  the  wife 
management  of  which— almoft  any  noble  purpofe 
may  be  effected :  Only  bring  them  not  together  too 
clofely,  or  in  too  great  numbers,  unlefs  you  intend 
lpeedily  again  to  difperfe  them. 

Near  Newton-Douglafs,  but  upon  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Cree,  Hands  the  ancient  village  or  Cla- 
clian  of  Minnigaff.  Its  houfes  are,  for  the  molt 
part,  built  with  a  cement  in  the  walls  of  clay  mixed 
with  fand,  and  have  their  roofs  covered  with  thatch. 
This  village  feems  to  have  owed  its  rife  chiefly  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kirk.  It  is  leated  upon  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  a  rivulet  the  name  of  which  I  neglected 
to  enquire— with  the  Cree.  Above  this  village 
ftands  the  Kirk  of  Minnigaff  in  a  fituation  fome- 
what  elevated.  The  manle  which  I  have  repeatedly 
found  the  feat  of  polite  and  elegant  hofpitality 
ftands  near.  The  view  down  the  Cree,  from  the 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  manfe  of  Min¬ 
nigaff,  is  highly  plcafing.  The  courfe  of  the  river, 
an  iflet  dividing  its  ftream,  ftraggling  houfes  on 
both  fides,  the  village  extending  to  the  fouth-weft, 

Vol.  II.  K  k  and 
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and  a  green  hill,  with  trees  ftraight  fouth  beyond 
it,  are  the  groupe  of  objects  which  make  up  the 
landfcape.  But,  in  enumeration  it  is  impoflible  to 
give  to  objects  in  fcenery  any  thing  of  the  effect 
which  they  acquire  from  their  natural  attitudes  and 
colours.  I  cannot  communicate  the  impreffions  which 
this  profpecl  made  upon  my  mind.  If  I  could,  my 
reader  would  be  fufficiently  rewarded  by  thefe  alone, 
for  the  trouble  of  attending  fo  dull  and  infipid  a 
traveller,  in  a  rainy  feafon,  through  the  courfe  of 
this  journey. 

I  have  almolt  forgotten  to  mention,  that  a  Re« 
lief-meeting-houfe  has  been  built,  and  a  Relief  Con¬ 
gregation  formed  at  Newton-Douglas.  Although 
a  fincere  well-wifher  to  the  church  of  Scotland ;  I 
am  however  not  ill-pleafed  to  fee  diflenting-meeting- 
houfes  arife  in  growing  and  populous  villages.  They 
have  always  a  happy  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  low- 
eft  of  the  people,  and  they  ferve,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  roufe  the  eftablilhed  clergy  to  an  alert  difcharge 
of  their  official  duties. 

Unluckily  Newton-Douglas  had  not  been  be¬ 
gun,  like  Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  upon  any  plan  previ- 
oully  formed.  It  is  therefore  like  Ferry  town,  a 
ftraggling  village ;  the  houfes  built  along  the  high- 
ways*  and  larger  or  fmaller,  higher  or  lower,  as 
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whim,  accident,  or  convenience  fuggefted  to  the 
builders.  But,  this  very  irregularity  makes  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect  of  the  whole,  more  picturcfque,  and 
more  pleafing  to  the  imagination  than  it  might 
otherwjfe  be. 


From  Ne  we  on-  Do  uglas  to  Glen  luce. 

It  was  late  in  the  forenoon  before  I  renewed  my 
journey,  and  proceeded  onwards  from  Newton- 
Douglas  to  Glenluce.  Mr  Hope  kindly  accompa¬ 
nied  me  for  fome  part  of  the  way,  His  eonverfa- 
tion  was  indeed  neceffary  to  raife  my  fpirits  above 
that  depreffion  which  they  were  naturally  liable  to 
fuffer  from  the  drearineis  of  the  fcenery  upon  which 
I  now  entered.  It  was  a  wide  extent  of  flat,  bleak 
heath,  interrupted,  now  and  then,  by  a  morafs  out 
of  which  peats  had  been  cut,  and  which  perhaps  ex¬ 
hibited  the  verdure  of  a  few  water-plants.  The 
road  was  good ;  for  I  was  yet  on  the  great  highway 
between  London  and  Portpatrick and  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  this  highway  paffable,  even 
where  the  parifli-  roads  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
country  have  been  neglected.  Thefe  muirs  are  a 
tract  of  flieep-pafture.  They  feem  not  to  be  wholly 
unfufceptible  of  cultivation.  The  Britilh  hufband- 
tnan,  tqo,  has  now  learned  to  overcome  the  obfti- 
Kk  2  nacy 
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nacy  of  the  imift  rugged  muirs.  Hills,  the  afcent 
of  which  does  not  eafily  admit  the  plough,  may  be 
more  wifely  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of  pafture. 
But,  the  level  of  fuch  flat  tracts  as  that  which  lies 
between  Newton-Douglas  and  Glenluce  prefents  no 
fuch  obfiacle  to  impede  the  ditcher,  the  hedger,  or 
the  ploughman.  And,  of  fuch  tracts,  therefore,  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  culti¬ 
vation,  they  may  be  all  brought  to  bear  rich  crops 
of  grain  or  forage  — The  river  Blaidenoch ,  near  ?'  e 
mouth  of  which  Wigton  is  feated,  runs  through  theft 
muirs.  We  palled  it,  by  a  commodious  bridge. 
Here  and  there,  as  we  advanced,  appeared  a  farm- 
houfe,  having  walls  carelefsly  enough  built  of  ftone 
and  lime,  and  the  roof— perhaps  Hated,  but  mm  c 
commonly  thatched.  A  few  dwarfifh  trees  grow¬ 
ing  round  the  kitchen-garden,  were  in  thele  places, 
objects  of  beauty  to  draw  the  traveller’s  fondeft  at¬ 
tention. — The  Tarff  is  another  river  watering  this 
tract  of  country.  It  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  Blaide¬ 
noch  5  and  dilplays  no  higher  cultivation  on  its 
banks.  The  houfe  of  Drumbuy,  low,  and  covered 
with  thatch,  caught  my  attention  as  I  went  on.  It 
had  about  it  fome  marks  of  having  been  once  the 
habitation  of  a  higher  family  than  appeared  to 
be  then  accommodated  in  it.  The  garden  was  fur- 
rpunded  with  a  thick  and  high  ftone- wall.  Some 
foreign  fhrubs  and  among  thefe  a  Balm  of  Gilead 
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fir  grew  in  it.  The  windows  of  the  houfe  were 
fifihed.  And,  the  whole  had  an  air  of  neatnefs,  and 
fnugnefs,  even  riling  to  elegance,  which  formed  an 
interefting  contrail:  to  the  bleaknefs  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  fcencry,  and  the  plainnefs  of  thofe  who  feem- 
ed  its  prefent  inhabitants.  It  was  not  larger  than 
an  ordinary  farm-houfe.  Only,  it  appeared  to  have 
-been  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  at  a  time  when, 
farmers  were  lefs  fuitably  accommodated  than  they 
now  are.  It  was  the  feat  of  a  Mr  M‘Kie  who,  if  I 
am  not  milinlormed,  was  underftood  by  the  coun¬ 
try-people,  to  be  a  reprefentative  of  that  M‘Kie 
who,  with  a  Murdoch,  and  a  M‘Clurg  obtained 
from  Robert  Bruce  a  grant  of  a  confiderable  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cree,  for  fer- 
viccs  which  the  performed  to  him,  in  his  engagement 
with  the  Englilh,  near  Craig-an-caillie,  on  the  Dee. 

The  fields  adjacent  to  the  higlnvayarc  nearly  open. 
They  are  left  fo,  1  believe,  in  order  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  droves  of  Irilh  cattle,  which  have  lately 
been  driven  in  vail  numbers  from  Ireland  to  Eng¬ 
land,  through  Galloway  and  Dumfries-Afire.  The 
drivers  and  proprietors  of  thefe  cattle  are  little  dif- 
pofed  to  halt  by  the  \yay,  on  any  other  account 
than  for  neceffary  reft  and  refrelhment,  or  for  fale. 
7hey  are  feldom  imprefied  fulficiently  with  religious 
ipeftraints,  to  be  awed  from  proceeding  on  their 
journey 
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journey  by  any  reverence  for  the  fanclity  of  the 
fabbath.  But,  in  their  progrefs  on  this  day,  tney 
have  given  great  offence  to  the  pious  inhabitants  of 
Galloway,  in  thofe  parts  through  which  the  high- 
way  runs.  The  appearance  of  the  cattle  on  the 
highway,  driven  on  irregularly,  bellowing  and 
ftraying ;  their  drivers  running,  hallooing,  roaring, 
fwearing: — This  appearance  alone  cannot  but  be 
offenlive  to  the  piety  of  fuch  as  ftill  refpect  the 
Lord’s  day.  But,  this  is  not  all.  Thefe  cattle  are 
to  be  brought  off  in  the  morning  from  thofe  parks 
.in  which  they  have  relied  for  the  preceding  night ;  and 
the  farmer  or  inn-keeper  who  has  entertained  them, 
is,  with  his  fervants,  neceffarily  engaged  in  the  ga¬ 
thering  and  driving  of  them  off.  They  are  again 
to  halt  in  evening ;  and  now  likewife  occafion  an 
indecent  buflle,  and  confufion  in  which  they  who 
receive  them  are  unavoidably  concerned.  Befides, 
the  people  of  the  country  are  likely  to  lofe  that  re¬ 
verence  for  tiie  fabbath,  which  it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintanyjpon  their  minds;  unlefs  any  thing 
like  abufe  of  that  day  be  vigoroufly  checked, — by 
whatever  confederations  of  convenience  it  may  have 
been  fuggefted. — Upon  thefe  grounds,  the  Clergy 
of  Galloway  have  been  alarmed  by  this  contemptu¬ 
ous  violation  of  the  fabbath.  They  have  attempted 
to  reftrain  the  the  Irifh  drovers  from  their  Sunday’s 
progrefs.  An  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  obtained  the 
drovers 
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drovers  leave  to  proceed,  except  during  the  time  of 
Divine  Service. 

W/gto.y,  lying  fouthward  from  the  muirs  which 
I  eroded  on  my  way  to  Glenluce,  is  a  burgh  of 
confiderable  antiquity.  It  may  be  nearly  equal  in 
fize  to  Kirkcudbright.  It  is  the  Chief  Town  of  the 
County.  It  has  a  Cuftom-houfe.  Its  fite  is  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Blaidenoch.  It  gave  a  title 
to  the  Earls  of  Wigton.  Its  afped,  when  feen  from 
a  diftance,  is  fufficiently  beautiful.  I  know  not  if 
it  be  at  prefent  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition.  It 
may  hereafter  become  more  flourifhing.  With 
W hither n,  Stranraer ,  and  New-Galloway,  it  has  a 
vote  in  the  eledion  of  a  member  of  parliament.— 
Whit  hern  is  fxtuate  farther  to  the  fouth-weft.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  town  of  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  parts,  at  the  time  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  invaded  Galloway ;  which  Ptolemy  the  Geo¬ 
grapher  mentions  under  the  name  of  Leucophibia . 
It  is  the  Candida  Caja  of  Bede,  where  the  firft  Bi- 
fhopric  of  Galloway  was  eftabliihed,  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  parts  were  converted  to  Chrifti- 
anity  by  St  Ninian.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  burgh, 
infamous  as  the  haunt  of  fmugglers.  Round  Wig- 
ton  and  Whithern  there  is  fomething  of  improved 
agriculture  to  be  feen :  And  the  induftry  and  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  country,  if  not  advancing  fall,  are  at 
leaft 
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leaft  not  in  a  Rate  of  decline.  A  village  is  riling  at 
Garlies.  The  Earl  of  Galloway  has  his  principal  feat 
near ;  and  is  proprietor  of  a  confiderable  fliare  of 
the  adjacent  lands. 

The  Iheep  of  the  tract  of  muir  over  which  I  was 
ftill  advancing  are  efteemed  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
wool.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  Iheep  in  Gal¬ 
loway  were  believed  to  bear  as  fine  wool  as  any  in 
Britain.  But,  in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  and  the 
increafe  of  population  in  Britain,  the  flelh  has  be¬ 
come  fo  much  more  valuable,  that  the  wool  has 
been  neglected.  It  may  be  happy  if  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Britilh  Wool 
Ihall  prove  at  leaft  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  For  if 
the  fheep-farmers  could  be  perfuaded  to  direct  their 
attention  carefully  to  two  objects  at  once ;  they 
might  produce  both  fine  mutton  and  fine  wool  at 
the  fame  time.  And  in  thofe  paftures  which  arc 
the  molt  remote  from  markets,  it  might  be  wife 
to  encourage  an  attention  rather  to  the  wool  than 
to  the  mutton ;  the  wool  being  more  convenient 
for  carriage  to  a  diftance.  The  fmearing  of  Iheep 
with  tar  is  unqueftionably  neceffary  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  from  the  rugged- 
nefs  of  the  heaths  over  which  they  ftray.  But, 
the  tar  has  been  often  laid  on  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ty,  and  the  butter  fo  fcantily  mixed  with  it,  as  to 
injure 
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injure  equally  the  health  and  the  wool  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  More  judicious  farmers  have  begun  to  lay  on 
lefs  tar,  and  to  intermix  it  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  butter.  I  have  not  learned  that  the  practice  of 
iheep- farming  in  thcfe  places,  is  nearly  fo  judicious 
or  profitable,  as  that  of  the  farmers  in  Ciydefda;e9 
and  Tweed-dale. 

Gipsy  Tinkers  often  range  through  thefe  parts ; 
feliing  horn  fpoons,  fmoothing- irons,  and  kettles; 
lodging  in  any  barn,  ftable,  or  kiln,  into  which 
they  cm  find  acccfs ;  purchahng  horns ;  and  heal¬ 
ing  provilions  and  clothes  of  all  forts.  William 
Marfliall,  a  man  of  the  gypfey-gang,  a  native  of  the 
adjacent  parilh  of  MinnigaiT,  died  lately  at  an  age 
confidcrably  above  an  hundred  years.  It  had  not 
been  habitual  temperance  or  purity  of  manners  that 
had  contributed  to  prolong  his  life  to  fuch  a  period. 
From  his  earlielt  years,  he  had  lived  in  all  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  manners  by  which  thefe  gypfies  are  dif- 
tinguiflicd.  Hardly  could  a  crime,  or  a  fpecies  of 
diilipation  be  named,  of  which  he  had  not,  at  one 
time  or  another  been  guilty  ;  murder,  robbery,  in- 
ceft.  He  had  been  repeatedly  in  the  army,  from 
which  he  had  Heaped  at  one  time  by  defertion,  at 
others,  in  confcquence  of  the  regiment  being  difband- 
ed,  in  which  he  had  ferved.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  roamed  through  Galloway  at  the  head  of  a 
Vol.  II.  L  1 
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gang  of  tinkers ;  till  he  became  at  laA  too  frail  for 
this;  and  drew  the  curiofity  of  the  country  fo  much 
upon  him  by  his  longevity,  that  he  found  it  more 
lucrative  to  travel  about,  alone,  or  almoft  alone,  and 
to  call  upon  fuch  as  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  and  to 
converfe  with  old  William  Marlhal.  The  Counteis 
of  Selkirk  benevolently  allowed  him  for  two  or 
three  of  his  laft  years,  a  fmall  annuity  which  with 
what  he  received  from  others,  made  his  old  age  fuf- 
ficienlly  comfortable.  William  was  famous  through 
the  whole  country,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  for  his  long¬ 
evity,  as  he  had  before  been  for  his  profligacy.  There 
had  been  always  a  mixture  of  generality  and  ability 
with  his  wickedncfs  which  had,  even  in  the  midA  of  it, 
gained  him  fome  {hare  of  refpcct.  "When  he  puffed 
bis  word  for  the  fiifety  of  the  goods  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  in  any  place  where  his  gang  halted  for  a 
few  days,  all  was  fafe.  If  he  could  not  protect  the 
property  of  any  who  had  not  offended  him  ;  he 
would  commonly  give  the  proprietors  warning  to 
beware.— If  Don  Quixote  found  reafen  to  felicitate 
himfelf,  on  his  having  been  ferved  by  great  ladies, 
and  courted  by  princcffcs,  when  he  firfl  fallied  forth, 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  exploits  of  knight-erran¬ 
try  :  Old  William  Marfliall  might  have  laid,  that 
Parfons  had  contended  for  him,  and  different  pa- 
rilhes  had  claimed  the  honour  of  his  nativity.  In 
the  account  of  the  prefent  for  1  am  unwilling  to 
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ufe  that  new  fangled  word  Statistical,— of  the  pa- 
rifhcs  of  Scotland,  compiled  by  Sir  John  Sinclair:  Old 
Marlhall  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  two  different 
parilhes.  One  clergyman,  willing  to  do  his  parilh 
all  pdlible  honour,  took  advantage  of  Marfhall’s 
being  accidentally  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  popped 
him  down  in  his  Account.  When  the  minifter  of  the 
parifli  to  which  William  truly  belonged,  came  to 
give  in  his  Account  to  the  Compiler,  he  found  it 
neceffary  to  reclaim  the  waif.  I  am  not  fure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  perfonal  contention  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  clergymen  on  account  of  Air  Mar¬ 
lhall. 

The  gypfies,  to  whofe  number  William  Marlhall 
belonged,  are  now  lefs  numerous  in  Galioway  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  than  they  once  were.  They 
are  among  tliofe  lavage  animals  which  increafing 
population  and  order  expel  or  exterminate.  Their 
hiftory  is  one  of  the  moll  curious  objects  of  refearch 
that  modern  Europe  affords.  They  are  lpread 
through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  Hungary 
and  in  Spain  they  are  very  numerous.  Their  man¬ 
ners,  their  trade,  and  their  traffic  are  every  where, 
the  fame.  They  keep  inns ;  they  deal  in  horfes ; 
and  they  make  houffiold  utenfils  of  horn,  wood, 
tin,  copper.  They  devour  carrion  with  woolliih 
rapacity.  They  fteal  poultry,  and  tear  them  in  pieces 
Ll  2  almoft 
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almoft  raw.  Give  them  but  food;  and  they  are  lit¬ 
tle  folicitous  about  its  quality,  or  about  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  drefled.  Of  their  drefs,  they 
are  equally  negligent.  The  intercourse  of  the  fexes 
among  them,  is  promifeuous,  as  among  the  bhates: 
No  laws  of  marriage  are  faithfully  obferved:  No  rela¬ 
tion  of  affinity  or  confanguinity  impofes  any  ref- 
traints  upon  lull.  They  wander  commonly  about, 
in  conliderabie  bodies,  averfe  to  regular  labour,  and 
to  the  habits  of  fettled  life.  Any  fhelter  fuflicicnt 
to  fereen  them  from  the  open  air,  is  fatisfactory 
lodging.  Their  women  are  eminent  in  all  the  arts 
of  fortune-telling.  They  form  a  fort  ol  communi¬ 
ty  among  themfc-Ives,  having  a  kin  g  and  chiefs,, 
They  make  excellent  foldiers,  whenever  the  habits 
of  military  difcipline  can  be  iufficiently  impreffed 
upon  them.  They  are  accuftomed  to  affemble  in 
great  bodies  from  all  parts  of  each  particular  diflrict, 
and  to  meet  in  an  annual  allcmbly  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  place.  They  ipcak  among  themfelves,  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own,  different  from  all  the  languages 
fpoken  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  through  which 
they  are  difperfed. 

Those  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  manners 
of  this  wandering  race,  have  excited  a  ftrong  cu- 
ricfity  in  many,  to  examine  farther  into  their  hif- 
tory 
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tory.  They  have  been  conjectured  to  be  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  front  Egypt,  and  from  various  other  places.  But 
the  probability  was  long  thought  to  be  greateft,  in 
favour  of  Egypt.  Later  and  more  curious  enquiry, 
has,  however  evinced  that  Egypt  has  no  better  a 
claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  parent  country  of  the 
gypfies,  than  Crofs-michacl  to  be  regarded  as  the 
native  parifh  of  old  William  Marfhall.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  gypfies  have,  upon  careful  compari- 
fon,  been  found  to  correfpond  with  wonderful 
exacdnefs,  with  thofe  of  a  bafe  and  detefted  caft 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan.  The 
language  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  found  to  cor- 
reipund  with  equal  exactnefs  to  the  lanuguage  of 
the  Gypfies.  And  after  allowance  had  been 
made  for  that  corruption  which  the  language  of 
the  latter  mull  neccftarily  have  buffered  from 
their  roaming  through  countries  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  were  fpoken,  and  from  their 
intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries, — after  this  allowance  was  made,  it  appeared 
undeniably  certain,  that  the  gypfies  of  Europe  had 
brought  their  language  from  Hindoftan.  The  pe¬ 
riod,  too,  at  which  as  nearly  as  can  be  traced,  the 
gypfies  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Europe,  an- 
fwers  with  fullicient  exactitude,  to  the  aera  of  one  of 
the  irruptions  of  the  Mahometans  from  the  north- 
weft  of  Afia,  into  Hindoftan  5  thus  admitting  the 
conclufioUj 
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conclufion,  that  having  fled  from  the  face  of  the 
conquerors,  the  anceftors  of  our  European  gypfies 
came  onwards  from  one  country  to  another,  till 
they  found  their  way  into  Europe. 

I  know  not,  that  any  of  our  comic  writers  have 
availed  themlelves  of  the  ftrongly  marked  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  gypfy  character ; — or  whether  fuch  a 
character  might  be  introduced  with  a  fuitable  effect 
upon  the  ftage.  But,  our  noveiifts  have  not  neglec¬ 
ted  the  gypfies.  Fielding ,  that  mod  lkilful  painter  of 
the  interefting  peculiarities  of  low  life  has  amufed  us 
with  feveral  Iketches  of  the  gypfy  character.  And 
in  two  fine  pieces  of  fictious  writing  of  which  the 
Learned  and  Elegant  Dr  W.  Thomfon  has  been  accu- 
fed,  the  gypfies  are  among  the  molt  interefting  perfo- 
nages  introduced  on  the  fcene;  The  Works  I  allude 
to,  are  “  The  Man  of  the  Moon,” — and  “  Mam- 
muth,  or  Human  Nature  Difplayed.” 

I  have  faid  that  the  tinkers  or  gypfies  are  not 
at  prefent  numerous  in  Galloway,  or  the  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  As  their  numbers  declined,  however, 
the  Sturdy  Beggar,  an  animal  little  troublefomc, 
and  little  lefs  worthlefs,  began  to  infeft  thefe  parts. 
By  the  ufe  of  fuitable  meafures,  this  nuifance  has 
been  alfo  reftrained  or  difmiffed.  And  indeed,  the 
plan  on  which  the  Poor  are  provided  for,  through 
Scotland 
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Scotland,  is  fuch  as  to  render  the  idle  poor  as  little 
burthcnfome  as  poffible,  to  the  indutlrious.  No 
poor’s  rates  are  eftablilhed  here  as  in  England. 
They  are  left  dependent  on  cafual  charity.  That 
charity  is  ever  fuflicient  for  their  maintenance, 
when  their  wants  are  not  in  a  very  fhameful  degree, 
the  confequences  of  their  vices :  While  in  receiving 
fuch  charitable  fupport,  they  have  fuch  a  tax  of 
fhame  and  pride  to  pay,  as  renders  it  dearly  enough 
bought,  and  deters  them  from  alking  it  unlefs  they 
cannot  by  other  honelt:  means  procure  fubfiftence.  At 
every  parifh-church,  on  every  fabbath,  a  plate  is  either 
fet  at  the  door,  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 

charitable,  as  they  enter ; - or  ladles  are  carried 

round  by  the  Elders,  after  the  Service  is  concluded, 
and  prefented  to  every  one,  that  he  may  give  for 
the  ufe  of  the  poor,  what  he  thinks  proper.  This 
money  is  diftributed  by  the  Kirk-Sefllon,  under  the 
occalional  infpection  of  the  Landholders  or  Heritors 
of  the  parilh.  Thofe  who  feel  themfelves  in  cir- 
cumltances  of  helplefs  ciiltrefs  apply  to  the  Kirk-Sef- 
fion  for  relief.  If  fatisfied  of  their  want,  and  that 
their  conduit  is  not  fo  worthlefs  as  to  render  them 
undeferving  of  aid  ;  the  Sellion  immediately  relieve 
with  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  charitable  fund  un¬ 
der  their  management,  as  can  be  prudently  fpared 
to  them.  This  aid  is  continued,  while  the  poor 
perfon’s  wants  demand,  and  the  fund  is  adequate 
te 
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to  fupply  it.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  pef= 
fon  who  has  received .  aid  from  the  Kirk-Seffion4 
-dies  poffeffed  of  fome  little  property.  In  this  cafe 
the  poor  are,  of  courfe,  that  perfon’s  heirs,  unlefs 
there  fhall  be  more  than  enough  to  repay  all  that 
has  been  received  from  the  Seffiom  The  remainder 
then  falls  to  the  natural  heirs. 

Of  all  fchemes  that  political  wlfdom,  or  the  cares 
of  pious  charity  have  contrived,  in  order  to  relieve 
want,  without  encouraging  vicious  idlenefs,  this 
is  perhaps  the  heft.  Yet,  I  muft  confefs,  that  it  of¬ 
ten  proves  inadequate  in  pariflies,  which  are.  thinly 
inhabited,  and  in  thofe  which  are  very,  populous. 
Only  in  fuch  as  are  in  a  middle  condition — as  to 
population  and  wealth,  has  it  been  found  fully  fuf- 
ficient.  In  the  former  parifhes,— the  thinly  inhabited, 
—it  has  generally  been  thought  necdfary  to  permit 
the  pariih  poor  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  If  they 
are  of  fair  character,  they  are  received  commonly 
with  all  the  warm  kindnefs  of  ancient  hofpitality. 
In  other  cafes,  it  has  become  ufual  for  the.Seffion 
to  require  from  the  Heritors,  or  Houfholders  or 
both,  fuch  an  addition  to  the  fund  fupplied  by  fpon- 
taneous  charity  as  may  be  fufScient  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  charity  of  fome  individuals  has 
left  bequefts  to  be  mortified  for  the  behoof  of  the  poon 
And,  in  fome  parifhes,  thefe  are  fo  confiderable  as 
to 
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to  require  little  addition  from  the  charity  of  the 
prefent  generation.  Tilde  are  all  the  charitable 
provifions  that  have  been  yet  made  for  the  poor  of 
Scotland.  They  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  neither  to 
tempt  the  managers  of  the  funds,  to  ahufe' or.  em¬ 
bezzlement,  nor  to  encourage  the  iulcnel's  and  other 
vices  of  the  poor. 

The  Friendly  Societies  to  which  Government  feem 
ready  to  give  every  encouragement,  are  the  only 
additional  means  for  providing  for  the  poor,  that  I 
fliould  wdh  to  fee  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  poor  arc  tints  rendered  ccconomical,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  rax  falls  upon  themfelves,  but  with 
the  effect  rather  of  a  bounty  than  of  a  tax.  TVhere- 
cver  thefe  Societies  have  been  formed,  they  have 
proved  highly  ufeful  to  the  labourer  and  artizan. 
There  feems  to  be  a  fpirit  in  the  prefent  age,  which 
pnunifes  to  carry  them  farther.  If  in  England, 
thefe  were  modelled  into  a  general  form,  and  em¬ 
ployed  inftead  of  the  prefent  i'yftem  of  poor’s  Rates ; 

I  fhould  think  that  the  poor  would  be  freed  frun 
many  of  their  prefent  temptations  to  vice  and  idle- 
nefs,  and  the  community  at  large  of  a  heavy  bur-, 
then.  Yet,  I  confefs  myf.-ir  to  be  too  much  a  no¬ 
vice  in  thefe  matters,  to  have  any  right  to  fuggeft 
a  change  of  meafures.- - 

Vol.  II.  Mm 
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William  Marshal,  the  gypfics,  and  the  poo?, 
have  perhaps  detained  me  too  long  on  the  muirs  of 
Macbrum. — Only  one  petty  village — and  that  hard¬ 
ly  a  village — appeared  along  this  part  of  the  high¬ 
way.  To  the  fouth,  I  obferved, — nearly  midway, 
I  think, — between  Newton-Douglas  and  Glenluce, 
the  houfe  of  Craigblaw,  at  forne  fliort  diftance  from 
the  highway,  and  half-hid  among  wood.  There  was 
iomewhat  of  an  air  of  cultivation  in  its  immediate 
environs.  In  fome  peat-molfes,  by  the  way-fide,  l 
perceived  abundance  of  old  oaks. 

Near  Glenluce,  the  afpect  of  the  country  began 
to  foften.  Several  houfe  leemingiy  the  habitations 
of  men  of  fome  fortune  appeared  here  and  there. 
Fatter  cattle  appeared.  And  hedges,  and  green 
fields,  and  well-built  walls  of  inclofure  caught  the 
eye. 

Balcail,  formerly  the  refidence  of  Major  Rofs  b 
agreeably  fituate  immediately  above  Glenluce.  Mr 
Rois  was  at  coniiderable  pains  in  improving  and  de¬ 
corating  the  grounds  lying  adjacent  to  this  houfe. 
He  planted  fome  wood  in  a  glen,  and  on  a  hill, 
fouth-eaft  from  this  houfe.  He  cultivated  his  arable 
grounds  on  a  regular  plan  of  agriculture :  and  draf¬ 
ted  his  grals-fields  with  fome  care.  The  confequen- 
ces  have  been  happy.  The_fcene  is  charming  in  its 
fituatioa 
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fituation  on  the  edge  of  a  wild  muir.  The  value  of 
the  lands  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  exam¬ 
ple  begins  to  be  imitated. 


Glen  luce — to  Stranraer. 

The  afpect  which  the  village  of  Glenluce  prefents. 
to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  north-eaft,  is 
very  pleafing.  It  is  irregularly  placed  on  the  lower . 
part  of  a  gentle  declivity,  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  fine  bay.  A  fmall  ftream  pours  down 
upon  the  eaftern  fide.  The  houfe  of  Balcail  with 
the  adjacent  fields  and  wood  are  within  the  fcene.' 
The  fmoke  from  the  houfes,  the  appearance  of  the 
villagers,  and  of  their  cattle,  the  trees  furrounding 
i  their  little  gardens: — are  fo  many  interefting  objects 
within  the  groupe.  I  was  charmed  with  the  village. 

■  This  village  owes  its  origin  partly  to  its  having 
been  the  feat  of  a  priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  Old 
Lords  of  Galloway, — and  partly  to  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  fituation  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  by  the  fide  of  the  ftream.  It  has  never  rifen 
to  be  confiderabie.  It  feems  at  prefent  to  be  grow¬ 
ing.  Some  coafting-floops  belong  to  it,  and  come 
up  near  to  the  village,  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river.  The  river  is  the  Luce .  I  am  not  fure 
Mm2  thaj; 
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that  any  manufacture  has  yet  been  tried  here  with 
any  confiderable  fuccrfs.  The  villagers  are  mer¬ 
chants  £-r  {hop-keepers,  inn  and  a  lehoufe- keepers, 
km  titers,  faiiors,  and  rural  artizans.  1  he  inn  at 
which  1  hopped  to  c'ir.e.  i?  not  uncomfortable  or 
ill  kept.  A  drove  of  lrilh  cattle  paScd  through  the 
•t  illage,  while  I  was  here.  The  tract  of  land  inter¬ 
jected  between  Glenluce-Bay  and  Locb-ryan,  is  that 
caked  by  Ptolemy  the  Geographer,  Kovantum  Cber- 
flncfus The  Novamre  uwre  the  rude  inhabitants 
whom  the  Romans  found  in  thefe  parts. 

Aftfr  refting,  and  refrcfliing  myfelf  at  Glenluce, 

I  continued  my  journey  towards  Stranraer.  Imrne- 
diatelv  baow  the  town,  and  toward?,  the  fouth-eaft, 
the  cour.tr}  prefented  a  feene  of  decent  farm-houfes 
and  cultivated  fields.  As  I  went  onwards  to  the 
iuuth-wcit.  I  foon  palled  near  nv  the  feat  of  Sir 
Thomas  I  lay  of  Park,  nirrounued  with  wood,  and 
as  I  ffcouid  nippoie,  agreeably  enough  fituaie;  ai- 
though  1  had  not  fuch  an  opnonunity  of  viewing 
it,  as  i  could  have  wiihed.  immediately  beyond 
the  feat  of  Sir  'thorn as  Hay,  the  highway  en¬ 
tered  a  tract  of  fiat,  landy  ground,  which  was 
indeed  covered  here  and  there  with  grafs,  but 
which,  I  mould  fuppofe  hardly  fufceptible  of  culti- 
va-nr.  for  crops,  unlefs  by  the  intermixture  of  a 
v3.il  quae  thy  of  day  for  manure.  .Sand  is  well 
known 
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known  to  be  even  a  better  manure  than  lime  for 
the  fertilizing  of  clay :  and  Ifhould  think,  that  clay, 
if  it  ecu  d  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  might, 
in  like  manner,  be  ufed  to  fertilize  a  tract  of  land. 

.  But,  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  in- 
variably  barren  land.  Much  of  it  has  a  light,  dry, 
and  kindly  toil,  eafily  cultivated,  and  producing  a- 
tundant  crops.  The  ordinary  manures  are  lime 
imported  from  White- haven,  and  delivered  to  the 
farmers  at  the  price  of  one  Ihilling  and  two  pence 
for  the  Car’.ille  bulhel  or  herring-barrel.  Large 
quantities  of  lea-weeds  are  driven  by  louth-winds, 
upon  Balgreggan  head,  in  the  bay  of  Luce:  and 
t'nefe.  impregnated  as  they  are  with  falts,  afford  one 
of  the  belt  fpecies  of  manure,  that  can  be  ufed. 
Potatoes,  that  enriching  and  pulverizing  crop,  are 
railed  in  large  quantities  in  tliefe  parts;  and,  with 
oats  and  bear,  form  very  contiderable  articles  of  ex¬ 
port.  Flax  has,  fince  the  American  war  efpecially, 
become  a  favourite  ankle  of  crop,  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  1  have  not  been  particularly  informed 
what  profit  any  of  tliefe  crops  affords  for  the  acre. 
But,  it  lhnuid  ieem  that  the  farmers  find  agricul¬ 
ture  fufiicienrly  lucrative ;  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  are  profecuted,  every  year,  with  .increafing 

induftry  and  perfeverance.- - In  thefe  parts,  as 

through  the  reft  of  Galloway,  black  cattle  are  rear- 
•  V  ed 
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ed  and  fed  in  great  numbers.  Thefe  form,  through 
all  Galloway,  Hill  the  principal  article  of  export. 
Horned  cattle  from  Ireland  are  introduced  into  this 
neighbourhood  :  but  the  polled  or  cowed  breed  of 
Galloway  are  hill  preferred.  I  think  it  not  a  whim- 
fical  or  capricious  preference  that  is  given  to  thefe. 
The  growth  of  horns  certainly  carries  away  l'ome 
juices,  which,  if  not  fecreted  for  this  ufe,  would  go 
to  the  improving  of  the  flefh  of  the  animal :  and, 
befides,  cattle  having  horns  are  commonly  more 
mifehievous  and  lefs  manageable  than  thofe  without 
horns.  Yet  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed, — in  Uumbartonfhire  efpecially, — -horned 
cows  and  bullocks  are  as  eagerly  preferred,  as  the 
polled  in  Galloway.  Swine  are  a  fpecies  of  live- 
ftock  which  I  was  much  pleafed  to  find  bred  and  fat¬ 
tened  in  great  numbers,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
And,  what  is  ftill  better,  they  are  killed  and  cured 
here,  and  the  carcafes  exported  to  London  in  hams, 
or  barrelled  pork.  Upon  the  fea-coaft  hardly  any 
fheep  are  fed  for  exportation.  The  mutton  how¬ 
ever  of  fuch  as  are  fed  there,  is  peculiarly  high  fla¬ 
voured.  Geefe,  hens,  rabbits  from  a  warren  on 
the  bay  of  Luce,  and  a  variety  of  the  beft  articles  of 
animal  food  are  to  be  obtained  here  in  fufilcient 
numbers,  and  at  no  exorbitant  price.  The  price  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  labour  is  in  thefe  parts  at  a 
state  from  one  to  two  fliillings  for  the  day.  Services, 
y.pder 
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Under  the  denomination  of  A«/7//f-work---fuch  as 
cutting  peats,  and  conveying  them  home,  when 
dried,  cutting  down  corn,  and  fometimes  plowing 
and  harrowing— are  commonly  performed  over  the 
whole  county  of  Wigton  by  the  farmers  to  their 
mailers. 

Salt  has  been  occafionallv  manufactured  on  thefe 
coafts :  and  the  manufacture  might  be  profecuted 
with  fuccefs,  were  it  not  for  a  fmuggling  impor¬ 
tation  of  Irifh  fait.  Of  the  fea-weeds  thrown  in 
upon  thefe  fliorcs,  fome  part  are  burnt  into  kelp, 
which  is  commonly  exported  to  Ireland,  The  flax, 
railed  here,  is  not  exported  unwrought, but  fpun  into 
coarie  yarn,  for  that  fpecies  of  linen  cloth,  named  Of- 
naburghs,  and  prepared  for  the  Weft  Indian  market. 
Within  the  parifh  of  Stonykirk  are  no  fewer  than 
four  mills  for  drefling  flax,  and  a  bleachfield.  In 
the  fame  parifh,  an  excellent  mill  has  been  lately  e- 
reeled  for  preparing  pot  or  pearl-barley  for  the  Li¬ 
verpool  market.  As  to  the  fifhery  on  thefe  coafts ; 
abundance  of  mackarel  are  taken.,  about  Lammas, 
in  the  bay  of  Luce.  Salmons  abound  in  the  little 
rivers ;  but  of  thefe  the  fiJhery  has  been  hitherto  in 
a  great  meafure  neglected.  Cod  are  taken  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities  in  the  Irifh  channel :  and  this 
fifhery  is  purfued  through  the  whole  year,  with  va¬ 
rious  fuccefs. 

The 
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The  population  of  thefe  parts,  is  confiderably 
numerous,  being,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  an 
individual  to  every  fifteen  or,  at  leaft,  to  every  fe- 
venteen  acres. 

On  the  lards  of  Garthland  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  a  fquare  tower,  forty  five  feet  high,  and  having 
on  its  battlements,  the  date  1274,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  feat  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Galloway. 

I  have  reafan  to  believe,  that  the  prefent  Uucdow- 
alls  of  Gankiand  are  defcended  from  the  line  of 
thofe  ancient  princes.  In  this  neighbourhood  too 
are  fonts  mounds  or  moats  of  a  conical  form :  the 
original  deftinadon  of  which,  as  of  others  of  the 
lame  appearance  through  Scotland,  fie  ins  to  have 
been,— for  feats  of  courts  of  justice,  or  for  military 
{tuitions.  Une  is  four  hundred  and  fixry  feet  in  cir-  • 
cumference  at  the  bafe.  fixty  feet  in  height,  and  has 
a  curious  excavation  on  its  fummit. 

The  Farl  of  Selkirk  on  his  eftate  of  Baldowan, 
Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  Admiral  Keith 
Stewart  of  Glafferton,  and  feveral  others  of  the 
landholders  in  thefe  parts,  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  care  to  fet  an  example  of  highly  -im¬ 
proved  agriculture  on  thofe  parts  of  their  domains 
in  their  own  immediate  pnfleflion.  The  fattening 
of  catde  feems  indeed  to  have  been  what  they  had 
chiefly 
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chiefly  in  view,  in  attempting  fuch  improvements. 
But,  while  railing  green  crops,  and  labouring  to  pro¬ 
cure'  the  richeft  fward  of  the  moll  nourilhing  grafs; 
they  have  neceffarily  improved  the  natural  fertili¬ 
ty  of  the  foil  with  confiderable  culture,  have  employ¬ 
ed  labourers  numerous  in  hulbandry ,  andhave  reaped 
many  fine  crops  of  grain.  I  am  happy  to  ftate  that 
thefe  landholders  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by 
improved  agriculture ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  ex¬ 
periments  in  agriculture  can  never  be  gainful  to 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  firft  tried,  and  that  the 
farmers  are  therefore  not  to  be  expected  to  be  the 
firft  to  begin  them.  Galloway,  once  a  country  no¬ 
ted  for  wool  and  horfes,  has  fmce  become,'  in  the 
progrefs  of  induftry  and  improvements,  a  cattle- 
country,  and  feems  now  likely  to  be,  in  a  fliort 
time  remarkable  for  its  agriculture,  and  its  manu¬ 
factures. 

The  road  between  Glenluce  and  Stranraer  is  one  of 
the  belt  I  have  ever  travelled.  It  leads  through  a  level 
trad,  for  its  whole  extent.  The  country  is  generally 
green,  divided,  inclofed,  and  cultivated  on  all  hands. 
The  fences  are  commonly  of  turf  or  fids  ;  a  fpecies 
offence  lefs  unpleafmg  to  the  eye  than  theftone  dyke; 
althongh  not  equal  to  the  growing  haw- thorn  hedge. 
It  is  indeed  bare  of  wood.  But,  fo  near  the  fea-lhore, 
it  may  be  thought  that  wood  wouldfcarcely  thrive ;  the 

Yol.  II.  N  n  lands 
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lands  are  more  profitable  in  their  prefent  ftate,  than  if 
they  were  covered  with  even  the  beft  timber-,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  perfuade  people  to  be  at  an  cxpence  by 
which  only  their  great  grand-children,  in  whofe 
fort  mes  they  can  be  little  interelted,  are  to  profit. 
— Yet,  even  on  the  fea-fhore,  wood  will  thrive;  as 
appears  from  the  wood  with  which  uninhabited, 
illands  are  often  overgrown  :  The  firft,  the  fccond, 
the  third,  and  even  the  fourth  lines  of  the  trees  on 
the  fhores  may  partly  be  withered,  and  in  part 
dwarfilh :  But,  facrifice  thefe  ;  and  the  reft  will  do 
wed,  and  will  protect  the  grounds  lying  within, 
from  any  bl.Tdng  influence  of  the  fea  air,  and  the 
fea  orcezes. — 1  know  not  that  the  landholders  of 
Scotland  have  yet  thought  to  fix  any  condition-  rc- 
fpect  ng  planting,  in  their  leafes  to  their  tenants. 
But,  fuch  conditions  might  well  be  fixed,  without 
the  impofition  of  any  great  hardlhip  upon  the  ten¬ 
ant  ;  and  clumps  and  belts  of  trees  thus  fcattered 
around  fo  as  to  warm  the  country  by  fhelter,  and 
to  operate  the  fame  effect  as  if  we  were  carried  a 
few  degrees  farther  fouth. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Stranraer,  this  road  paf- 
fes  through  the  Earl  of  Stair’s  plantations  near  C ul- 
horn.  Thefe  are  extenfive :  the  pleafure-grounds 
are  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  tafte:  They  were  formed 
by  that  Earl  oi  Stair,  who  diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo 
eminently 
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eminently  as  a  general  and  a  ftateftnan.  The  late 
E  irl  of  Stair  diiiinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  valuable 
little  tracts  which  he  pub'.ifhed  on  the  date  of  the 
National  Revenue, — and  ftiS  more  by  his  care  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  farmers  and  peafantry 
upon  his  eftate.  He  ufed  to  take  farm  after  farm 
into  his  own  poffeflion,  and  after  inclofing  and  im¬ 
proving,  to  let  it  to  tenants. — Lime  is  imported 
herefrom  Ireland:  And  of  this  his  Lordlhip  was  not 
fparing.  He  encouraged  the  breed  of  the  polled 
Galloway  cattle.  He  introduced  an  excellent  rotation 
of  green  and  white  crops.  Many  acres  of  his  eftate 
were  thus  improved  to  bring  a  rent  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  {hillings  an  acre,  for  which,  in  their  former 
condition,  no  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  more  than 
fix-pence  or  a  {hilling  an  acre.— The  prelent  Earl  of 
Stair  has  been  long  one  of  the  moft  refpectable  diplo¬ 
matic  minifters  of  the  Britifli  Government.— Where 
the  highway  leads  through  the  Earl  of  Stair’s  orna¬ 
mented  grounds,  it  paffes  for  fome  length,  between 
fine  whin-hedges.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  long  care¬ 
fully  dreffed.  The  whins  have  rifen  to  a  great  height 
Their  appearance  is  Angular  and  beautiiul.  Their 
{talks  are  ftraight;  their  tops  green  and  bufliy  ;  but 
they  are  too  bare  and  denuded  below,  to  from  a  fuffi- 
cient  fence.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  whins  intermingled 
r/ith  plants  of  the  lloe-or  black-thorn  might  do  better. 

N  n  2  It 
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It  was  night  before  we  reached  Stranraer.  With 
fome  difficulty,  we  gained  admiffion  into  the  King’s 
Arms  inn,  which  was  then  crowded  with  company, 


Stranraer. 

Stranraer  is  a  burgh  of  conhderable  antiqui¬ 
ty;  feated  on  the  Bay  of  Loch-R.yan;  and  rifmg 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  fouthern 
fide,  on  ground  the  inequalities  of  which  feem  to 
render  it  a  difadvantageous  fite  for  fuch  a  town. 
The  principal  ftreet  is  of  great  length,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  whole.  Many  of  the  hou- 
fes  are  of  decent  appearance.  They  feem  to  have 
been  built  chiefly  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  From  that  period  till  lately,  Stran¬ 
raer  feems  to  have  been  enlarged  by  few  additional 
buildings.  But  whole  ftreets  of  new  houfes  have 
been  lately  built.  No  regular  plan  cf  arrangement 
has  been  obferved  when  the  ftreets  of  this  town 
were  firft  formed.  Even  at  prcfent,  they  are  ftill 
fet  down  in  a  diforderly  and  draggling  difpofition, 

Stranraer  is  efteemed  a  port  In  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  books.  It  has  a  collector  and  the  ufual  fet  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  collection  of  the  cuftoms.  Portpatrick, 
on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  promontory,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  port  of  Stranraer.— This  town  is  under- 
flood 
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flood  to  contain  at  prefent,  about  two  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants  :  It  has  fome  trade,— to  the  Baltic,  t  >  Ire¬ 
land,  to  England  and  perhaps  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  Cotton-manufacture  has  been  lately  tried  here. 
To  the  encouragement  which  this  manufacture  has 
given  to  population,  is,  the  late  growth  of  the  town 
molt  probably  owing.  Stranraer  unavoidably  de¬ 
rives  fome  advantage,  from  its  being  a  thoroughfare 
for  travellers  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  has 
feveral  large  inns,  the  belt  of  which  were  at  this 
time  crowded  with  people  of  rank  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind  by  which  they  might  fail  over  to  Do- 
paghr.dee. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  which  I 
entered,  keeps  alfo  a  coffee-houfe  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  fome  of  the  townfmen  who  have  en¬ 
couraged  him  by  a  fubfcription  to  procure  newfpa- 
pers,  and  to  fit  up  one  of  his  rooms  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  conducted  me  to  read  the  newfpapers  in 
this  coffee-houfe.  Some  Gentlemen  of  decent  ap¬ 
pearance  fat  in  the  boxes.  I  entered  infenfibly  into 
converfation  with  one  or  two  of  them.  They  were 
eagerly  and  paflionately  interefted  about  the  pro- 
grefs  of  French  Democracy,  and  the  earneftnefs 
with  which  the  R  oman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  Difienters,  were  then  preparing  to  de« 
piand  the  abolition  of  thofe  laws  which  placed 
them 
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them  in  a  hate  of  fubjecftion  and  inferiority — i& 
refpect  to  the  Proteftants.  The  vicinity  of  Ireland 
appeared  to  have  inflamed  in  thofe  gentlemen  the 
fpirit  of  national  rivalry.  They  regarded  with 
high  indignation  the  very  idea  of  the  Irifh  pa- 
pifts  claiming  legal  relief  from  any  hardfldps,  from 
which  they  might,  at  any  time,  efcape  by  profeff- 
ing  themfelves  Proteftants.  They  were  no  lefs  irri¬ 
tated  againft  the  Irilli  Prefbyterians  whom  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  at  this  time  aided  and  abetted  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  the  hope  of  finally  dividing 
Ireland  from  all  connection  with  great  Britain 
and  of  forming  it  into  a  feparate  republic.  With 
this  revelling  fpirit  of  liberty  that  had  arifen  in  Ire¬ 
land,  they  naturally  connected  in  their  reflections, 
the  efforts  of  democracy  in  France.  The  latter  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  prompted  and  encouraged  the  for¬ 
mer  :  And  the  gentlemen  whom  I  thus  met  in  the 
coffee-houfe  at  Stranraer  were  confequently  hoftile 
in  their  wifhes  alike  to  the  Democrates  of  Frances 
and  to  the  Reformers  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  spirit  of  rivalry  prompted  by  near  vicinity, 
might  indeed  contribute  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  thefe 
gentlemen  againft  the  attempts  which  the  Irifh,  and 
even  not  a  few  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland  and 
England  feerned  then  ready  to  make  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  Conftitution.  But  their  zeal  was  fupported 

by 
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by  very  juft  and  rational  ideas  of  the  happinefs  of 
their  prefent  condition,  of  the  Evils  of  Political 
Change,  and  of  the  conftant  miferies  of  democra- 
tical  government.  They  maintained,  that  the  po¬ 
licy  was  equally  wife  and  juft  which  had  fubjected 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  the  reftraints 
of  which  they  now  complained.  They  afferted, 
that  the  Britilh  Legiflature  had  invariably  Ihewn  a 
difpofition  to  cherifli  and  relieve  them,— in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  appeared  to  lay  afide  thofe  religious  and 
and  political  prejudices,  which  had  made  the  reftric- 
tions  to  which  they  were  fubjected,  neceffary  for  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate.  They  obferved  that  if  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  civil  condition  of  the  Papifts  in  Ireland  were 
all  at  once  greatly  changed ;  the  newnefs  of  their 
fttuation  might  give  a  giddnefs  to  their  fentiments 
and  opinions,  which  might  render  them  info- 
lent,  factious,  and  turbulent.  The  Irilh  Diffen- 
ters  they  thought  ftill  more  blameable  than  the  pa¬ 
pifts,  as  have  nothing  but  envy  of  the  EftablHhed 
Church,  toprompt  their  clamour  of  grievances.  They 
feemed  to  dread,  that  the  artful,  perfidious  policy 
of  the  French  might  too  eafily  feduce  the  levity  and 
ficklenefs  of  the  Irilh  into  traitorous  correfpondence 
with  them.  They  were  equally  afraid,  that  the 
lame  imprudent  leviry  of  character,  and  that  fero¬ 
city  of  manners  and  of  temper  which  is  ftrongly 
expreffed  in  the  propenfity  of  the  Irilh  to  duelling, 
—might 
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- might  hurry  them  into  open  rebellion,  before 

Government  could  have  time  to  hear  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  eftimate  their  grievances,  and  to  grant 
relief,— if  relief  were  needed. 

Their  indignation  feemed  to  me,  to  be  too  vio¬ 
lent  againft  the  IriCh :  their  fears  exceflive.  I  could 
not  agree  with  them  in  thinking  the  Irifh  likely  to 
be  feduced  into  any  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  enemies  of  Britain  ;  nor  could  I  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible  lor  the  Britilh  Government  to  refufe  to  the 
Irifh  Catholics,  the  redrefs  of  every  real  grievance  ; 
or  for  the  Irilh  UifTenters  to  plot  the  deltruction  of 
a  government  under  which  they  were  flourifhing 
and  happy. - 1  was  led  to  fugged,  that  the  emi¬ 

gration  of  fuch  numbers  of  the  French  into  Britain 
and  other  countries,— muft  give  to  the  countries  in 
to  which  they  were  received,  an  acceffion  of  ufeful  po¬ 
pulation,— of  hands  which  might  be  happily  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  manufactures  or  agriculture.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  which  drove  fo 
many  thoufands  of  Frenchmen  into  exile,  introdu¬ 
ced  in  other  countries  various  manufactures  in  which 
the  French  then  excelled  their  neighbours,  but 
wh  c  1  have  fince  flourilhed  chiefly  in  thofe  feats  in 
which  they  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Protellant  Emi¬ 
grants  from  France. - - 
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Being  now  nearly  on  the  confine  of  Ayrfhire,  I 
cannot  leave  Galloway,  without  reflecting  again 
with  pleafure,  on  the  good  fenfe  and  the  virtuous 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  ftrangers  to 
bigotry  in  religion,  in  cuftoms,  in  political  princi¬ 
ples.  Yet  are  they  equally  free  of  that  levity  and 
iicklenefs  which  prompts  capricious  change  in  thefe 
matters.  The  difienters  in  Galloway  are,  compa¬ 
ratively,  few.  The  progrefs  of  their  manners  and 
tiic  alteration  of  their  cultoms,  is  happily  flow,  yet 
not  fiationary.  In  their  political  fentiments,  they 
are  the  Ready  friends  of  Government,  yet  ration¬ 
ally  jealous  of  their  liberties.  Some  of  the  landhold¬ 
ers  in  Galloway  have  been  lately  difpofed  to  wifli  a 
reform  in  the  laws  by  which  the  County  Elections  are 
regulated.  But,  the  people,  in  general,  have  dif- 
covered  an  abhorrence  of  that  atheiftical,  and  de¬ 
mocratic  fpirit  which  has  ravaged  France  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  which  has  prompted  the  formation,  and 
governed  the  mcafures  of  our  AfTociations  of  Friends 
to  the  People.  Nor  is  it  fimple  ftupidity,  want  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  public  tranfactions  and  events, 
or  any  fiuggifhncfs  of  character  that  has  preferved  the 
Gallovidians  faithful,  in  thefe  times  of  turbulence, 
to  their  fovercign,  and  to  the  Britifh  Conftitution. 
They  are  active,  accute,  and  intelligent;  and  no  lefs 
eager  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces  of 
the  Britifh  Empire,  to  acquaint  themfelves  with 
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the  news  of  the  times.  But,  the  fteadinefs  of  their 
temper  renders  them  averfe  to  change.  They  know 
themfelves  to  be  well:  and  they  prudently  fear,  that 
political  revolution  may  not  tend  to  make  their  cir- 
cumilances  better. — Theft,  robbery,  and  murder  are 
crimes  alrnoft  unknown  in  Galloway.  Drunkennefs, 
unchaftby  are— comparatively  fpeaking—  r.me.  The 
inhabitants  of  Galloway  may  appear  to  be,  in  fome 
inftances,  indolent  and  deficient  in  inventive  inge¬ 
nuity.  But,  this  is  only  where  circum fiances  have 
not  yet  prefented  fufheient  incitements  to  ftimulate 
their  induflry,  and  roule  their  ingenuity.  Gal¬ 
loway7  has  long  been  a  breeding  country  for  men, 
no  lefs  than  for  cattle.  No  province  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  fent  out  a  greater  number  of  young 
men  into  all  parts  of  the  world :  And  thefe,  when 
placed  on  feenes  wheie  their  induflry  and  ingenuity 
might  be  fuccefsfully  exerted,  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  fo  as  to  prove,  that  Galloway  is  no  Caf- 
fraria,  or  Btcolia.— As  Galloway  continues  to  be 
opened  up  by  roads  and  canals:  as  agriculture  makes 
farther  progrefs  through  it:  as  manu  Pictures  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  coafls  through  the  inland  country  : 
the  natives  of  Galloway  will  come,  more  and  more, 
to  exert  at  home,  that  activity,  perfcverance,  acute 
penetration,  and  inventive  ingenuity,  by  which 
they  have  often  already  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
abroad.  The  inhabitants  of  Galloway  do  not  rea- 
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eTIly  enlifl:  in  the  army.  But,  fuch  as  have  gone  for 
fnldiers,  have  commonly  been  diftinguiflied  among 
their  fellows,  tor  bravery,  itcadinefs  and  decency  of 
manners. 

The  burgh  of  Stranraer  is  chiefly  the  property 
of  Lord  Stair  or  at  leaft  dependent  upon  his 
lordfliip. — The  circumjacent  grounds  are  alfo,  for 
the  greater  part,  within  his  lordfliip’s  eftate.  The 
agriculture  is  fufliciently  improved  in  fome  places. 
In  others,  it  feems  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Lime  is  imported  from  England  and  Ireland.  A 
compoft  of  peat- earth,  dung,  and  lime  has  been  u- 
fed  for  manure  by  fome  of  the  farmers  who  are  beft 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  foil.  The  com¬ 
mon  round  of  crops— is— three  of  oats,  fix  of  grafs; 
then  oats  again. — This  whole  tract  of  level  country 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  under  water,— 
it  one  may  judge  by  the  lownefs  and  equality  of  le¬ 
vel  with  which  it  fpreads  out  under  the  adjacent 
hills, — by  its  fandy  foil,  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
ftrata  which  are  found  upon  digging  downwards,  to 
£  great  depth. 

The  promontory  or  headland,  extending  between 
the  bay  of  Loch- Ryan,  and  the  Irifli  channel,  is 
(.ailed,  in  the  dialed  of  the  country,  the  Rinncs  of 
Galloway.  From  its  northern  horn,  Fairland  Point, 
U  02  to 
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to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  its  length  may  be  about 
thirty  Englilh  miles;  its  breadth  varying  from  three 
to  fix  miles :  the  whole  area  may  be,  thus  eitima- 
ted  at— from  ninety  to  an  hundred  fquare  miles.  Its 
products  are  corn  and  cattle.  Oats  are  the  favour- 
ite  article  of  crop.  Bear  or  barley  is  alfo  raifed  in 
confiderable  abundance.  Rye  grafs  and  clover  are 
cultivated  in  preference  to  the  natural  fward  of 
grafs.  Some  fmall  quantities  of  grey-peafe  and 
horfe-beans  are  raifed,  rather  for  domeftic  ule,  than 
for  exportation.— Befide  the  other  manures  aoove 
mentioned,  fea-fhelis  are  found  in  many  places,  and 
are  laid,  with  great  advantage  upon  u.e  lands.  A 
foft  fea  land,  either  taken  from  within  the  flood- 
mark,  or  dug  in  Ian ds  that  have  been  formerly  co- 
t  "  J  with  the  lea,  r.  found  to  anfwer  well  as  a  ma¬ 
nure.  The  agricuk  ure  of  all  thefe  parts  is  in  a  hate  of 
rapid  advancement  and  improvement.  A  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  is  exported  on  every  fucceeding  year. 
Ayr,  Greenock,  Glafgow  are  the  chief  markets.  The 
improvements  in  hufbandry,  affording  food  better 
in  quality,  and  in  greater  quantity,  have  at  thc 
fame  time  improved  die  breed  of  the  cattle,  and 
have  enabled  the  farmers  to  raife  them  to  a  larger 
fize,  anG  to  fatten  them  better.  With  thefe  im¬ 
provements,  population  has  been  proportionately 
increafed.  The  diftrict  may  be  about  one-tenth 
part  more  populous  than  it  was,  thirty  years  ago. 
Villages 
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Villages  arife,  here  and  there,  from  time  to  time.--. 
The  flumes  afford  2.1  .indance  of  fifli,  of  all  kinds. 
Near  the  Star- point  in  the  peniniula  of  Kirkcolm 
parifh,  is,  a  fine  bar.k  of  excellent  oyfters.  On  the 
fame  coait,  and  formed  partly  by  the  fhores  of  Kirk¬ 
colm  is  a  beautiful  bafon  called  the  Wig,  large  enough 
to  afford  a  fafe  retreat  to  almoft  any  number  of  the 
frnall  coaiting  vefl'els.  Ihe  bay  of  Lochnun  is  a 
noble  and  convenient  harbour,— affording  fufficient 
depth  of  water  for  fhips  of  any  burthen ;  good, 
anchoring  grounds,  or  a  foft  beach ;  and  having 
no  fhoals  or  iur.ken  rocks  near  its  mouth,  to  ob- 
ftrucf  the  entrance:  Perhaps  the  whole  coaft  be¬ 
tween  the  two  headlands  of  Galloway  and  Cantire 
affords  no  more  commodious  harbour. 


From  Straxraer  to  Ballantray. 

A  TER  fpending  a  night  in  Stranraer,  I  proceed, 
ed,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  rainy  and  uncomfor¬ 
table,  towards  Balia  ntray.  I  had  accidentally  met 
with  a  young  gentleman  from  Ireland,  whom  I  had 
formerly  known  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  ftudy  in  Glafgow,  and  became  the  com¬ 
panion  of  my  journey  between  Stranraer,  and  the 
intended  feene  of  his  ftudies, 

Oug, 
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Our  way  now  led  along  the  North- Weft  ftiore 
of  the  Bay  of  Loch-ryan.  Th ;  coaft  is  bare  ot  wood. 
The  agriculture  feems  not  to  be  very  perfect.  But, 
the  country  was  not  deftitute  of  verdure  ;  and  the 
fluctuating  waters  of  the  bay, — the  appearance  of 
Stranraer  at  its  bottom,  and  the  Rinncs  bounding 
it  on  the  fouth-weft,  prefented  a  grand  and  inte- 
refting  profpeft,  which  to  me,  had  at  the  fame  time 
fomething  novel  and  peculiar  in  it,  by  winch  my 
attention  was  powerfully  arrefted,  and  my  mind 
amufed.  Parcels  of  fea-ware  lay,  here  and  there 
upon  ,the  fhore.  I  was  informed  by  people  of  the 
country,  whom  we  met  on  their  way  to  church, 
that  the  fea-ware  was  ufed  for  manure  wherever  it 
could  be  obtained  on  thefe  flrores,  and  was  preter- 
fered  to  every  other  fpecies  of  manure  which  tney 
had  occafton  to  try.  Here  and  there  were  farm- 
houfes  and  hamlets  along  this  fhore.  Near  a  piace 
called  Under-  Mejfeu  is  the  feat  of  a  woollen- man  ufa:- 
ture.  The  cotton-manufacture  begins,  alfo  to  be 
tried  in  thefe  parts. 

As  we  proceed  onwards,  the  country  on  cur 
right  hand  became  more  and  more  rough  and  bl.  ak 
in  its  afpect.  The  Rinnes,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  bay,  feemed,  however,  rather  to  affumc  a  mere 
agreeable  appearance  towards  its  extremity. 

Af 
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At  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from  Stranraer, 
we  found  a  vilkge,  named  Cairn,  having  near  it  a 
landing  place  for  fmall  veffels,  at  which  feveral 
vends  then  lay.  One  had  juft  come  in  with  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  port  of  Bangor,  on  the  Irilh  coaft. 
The  villagers  were  aim  oft  all  employed  either  in 
aftiliing  at  the  landing  of  the  cattle,  or  in  feeing 
then  come  on  fliore.  The  buftle  which  this  buft- 
nels  occahoned,  teemed  highly  unfuitable  to  the 
fancHty  of  the  day.  But,  it  was  neceflary  to  bring 
them  on  fliore,  fince  they  had  been  flopped  fo  late 
0;  the  preceding  day,  as  to  leave  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  reach  the  bay  of  Lochryan  fooner  than  on 
the  fabhath  morning. — The  troublefome  confuiion 
and  indecency,  'attending  the  landing  of  cattle  on  a 
Sunday,  cannot  but  be  extremely  difagreeable  to 
the  pious  inhabitants  of  thefe  fliores.  The  clergy 
muft  be  particularly  fhocked  at  it.  To  them  will 
the  people  naturally  iook  for  exertions  to  check  it. 
But,  wanting  civil  authority,  what  can  they  do  ? 
I  cannot  fuflicicntly  applaud  the  wifdorn  and  lpirit 
with  which  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  worthy,  ingenious, 
and  eloquent  miniftcr  of  Portpatrick,  has  Applied 
himfelf  to  check  this  profanation  of  the  fabbath, 
within  his  own  parifh.  Finding  it  vain  to  inlift  on 
the  fanclification  of  the  Lord’s  day,  if  the  dealers 
in  Irifli  cattle  were  permitted  to  profane  it,  at  their 
plcafure ;  and  fenlible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had 
not. 
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not  civil  authority  to  reftrain  thetft: — Mr  Mart- 
enzie  gave  notice  to  his  congregation,  that  he,  their 
paftor.  highly  difapproved  of  th?*-  practice  by  which 
the  fabbath  was  fo  wantonly  pr  .hrned,- --tha’-  he  ear- 
neftly  wiflied  them  to  difcountc  ante  it,— ana  that 
if  any  of  them  fhould  in  future  lend  afiiftance  at 
the  bringing  of  cattle  on  Chore,  on  the  fabbath,  he 
would  immediately  proceed  againft  them  with  ercle- 
fiafiical  cenfures,  and  with  every  ecclcliaitical  punifli- 
ment  which  it  was  competent  for  him  to  inflict,-— 
making  an  exception  only  in  favour  of  that  cafe, 
when  the  owners  of  the  cattle  fhould  make  oath  b  - 
fore  the  neareft  magiftrate,  that  they  had  left  the  Irifli 
fliore  at  fach  a  time,  upon  the  preceeding  day,  that 
they  might  have  reached  the  Scottiili  fliore  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  had  they  not  been  unexpec¬ 
tedly  retarded  on  their  palfige  by  contrary  winds. 
This  bold  and  well-intended  exertion  was  a.->  fuccefs- 
ful  as  Mr  Mackenzie  defn  ed.  His  parilhioners  have 
ever  fince  refuted  their  afiiftance  to  the  drivers  of 
Irilh  cattle,  on  the  fabbath ;  and  thole  men  pre¬ 
fume  not  to  land  their  cattle  in  his  pariili,  on  this  d  tv, 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  necefiry.  I  with,  the  fame  rrva- 
fure  were  ufed  by  all  parochial  clergymen,  to  cheik 
filch  indecent  violations  of  the  fmrlity  of  the  fib- 
bath  !— I  took  occafion  to  hold  fome  converfation 
with  the  owner  of  thofe  cattle  ;  and  was  informed, 
that  he  had  purchafed  them  in  Ireland,  for— be¬ 
tween 
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tween  four  pounds,  ten  {hillings,— and  five  pounds 
a  head  in  Ireland,— and  expected  to  fell  them  at 
Gatehoufc  of  Fleet,  and  Dumfries,  for  fix  pounds, 
a  head. 

The  inn  at  Cairn  is  not  very  large,  nor  exceed¬ 
ingly  commodious ;  but  we  found  it  occupied  by 
very  civil  people.  We  were  to  breakfaft  and  com 
our  horfes  here.  While  breakfaft  was  prepared,  we 
walked  through  an  adjacent  park,  into  the  uninha¬ 
bited  houfe  of  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Cairn.  It  ftands  wi¬ 
thin  half  a  furlong  of  the  Ihore  ;  clofe  by  the  bafe 
of  a  rugged,  precipitous,  fchiftous  hill ;  which 
where  the  rocks  are  not  bare,  is  brown  over,  with 
heath.  Around  this  houfe  are  fome  ftraight  ave¬ 
nues,  walks,  and  hedges  in  the  Dutch  fafhion.  In 
thefe,  fome  beautiful  evergreens  are  intermixed. 
Some  rifing  allies,  elms,  and  pines  are  fcattered  on 
the  contiguous  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  hill  above. 
This  houfe  was  built,  an  hundred  years  ago.  For 
thefe  laft  forty  years,  it  has  been  uninhabited.  It 
contains  fome  fpacious  rooms.  Several  fine  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  left  to  fade  and  moulder  away,  on 
the  ftair-cafe.  It  has  been  by  degrees  disfurnilhed 
of  almoft  every  thing  elfe.  The  partitions  ftill  re¬ 
main  :  and  the  roof,  although  ruinous,  is  not  yet 
entirely  deftroyed :  but,  the  lapfe  of  a  few  years 
will  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  walls.  This  houfe, 
Vql.  II.  P  p  not 
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not  being  of  remote  antiquity,  feems  to  befpeak  by 
its  decay,  either  the  misfortunes  or  neglect  of  its 
proprietors.  Yet,  its  fituation  on  Lochryan-bay 
flickered  by  wild  romantic  hills,  and  commanding 
a  wide  and  Angular  prolpect,  on  its  front, — is — one 
of  thofe,  to  which  above  all  others,  one  might  de¬ 
light  to  retire  occafionally,  from  the  luxury  and  re¬ 
finement  of  great  towns,  and  from  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  beauties  of  more  populous  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  fcenes  in  the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill 
above  this-  houfe,  is  a  flate-quarry  which  has  been 
wrought  for  theie  many  years.  There  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  or'  its  being  fuddeniy  exhaufled  :  For  it  is  not 
wrought  with  any  great  earneftnefs,  or  to  any  great 
extent :  and  the  ilrata  are,  comparatively,  immenfe. 

In  the  parks  into  which  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  bale  of  the  hills,  and  the  ftiore  of  the  bay  was 
fubdivided,  I  obferved  black-cattle  of  the  Galloway 
bre'-d ;  and  fwine  of  a  fmall  prick-eared  fpecies.  Of 
-the  flefh  of  the  latter,  we  had  fome  flices  of  delicate 
bacon  at  breakfaft.  Some  corn  fields  appeared  here 
and  there.  The  corn  was  cut,  but  flill  in  the  Ihock. 

We  continued  our  journey  along  the  bay.  The 
profpects  were  to  me  the  moft  intereiting  I  had  yet 
feen.  The  bay ;  the  opening  channel;  the  penin- 
fula  of  the  Rmnes  of  Galloway ;  the  rocks  filing  in 
lingular 
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Angular  forms  on  the  right  hand  ;  the  fragments, 
fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes  greater,  which  having 
fallen  from  them,  were  fcattered,  often  in  ftrange- 
ly  picturefque  difpofuions,  over  the  plain ;  the  pal¬ 
try  cottages ;  and  the  fimple  air  and  garb  of  the 
peafants, — all  rendered  the  profpect  fufficiently  in- 
terefting. 

The  favourite  Scottifh  fong,  “  Open  to  me. 
Love  Gregory!” — or,  “  TheLafs  of  the  Lochryans,” 
alludes  to  the  fcenery  of  this  bay.  The  date  of  the 
fong  I  cannot  trace.  But,  it  is  probably  founded  on  a 
real  incident.  Gregory  may  have  been  an  Irilhman, 
a  Mankfman,  or  a  Highlander  from  the  coaft  of 
Argyle-fliire ;  and  may  have  firft  feduced,  and  then 
deferted  fome  lovely  maid  of  rank  in  this  part  of 
Galloway,  whofe  diftrefs  and  death  afterwards  fo 
moved  his  pity  and  remorfe,  as  to  make  him  follow 
her  to  the  grave.  I  think  this  one  of  the  fineft  of 
our  old  love-ballads.  The  air,  as  fung  by  Urbani ,  is 
charming.  I  have  often  heard  it  affectingly  fung 
by  old  women,  in  Galloway.  The  ballad  of  “  Lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Annet,”  differs  very  little  from 
tc  Love  Gregory,”  I  fuppofe  them  t,o  have  been 
both  founded  on  the  fame  events,  and  to  be  only 
Wiations  of  the  fame  fong. 
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We  at  length  reached  the  confine  between  Gab 
loway  and  Ayr-Ihire.  A  finall  rivulet,  named  the 
March-bum ,  marks  the  limit.  Pouring  down  where 
the  hills  rife  with  a  ftecp  declivity,  it  falls,  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  highway,  in  a  fine  cafcade.  It  is 
covered  where  it  croffes  the  highway,  with  an  hand- 
fome  bridge.  The  braes  are  rough  with  hazels, 
black  and  white  thorns,  briars  and  other  brambles. 
The  Iheep  on  the  hills  above,  arc  the  fmall  Galloway 
breed  ;  and  fuch  alfo  arc  the  black  cattle.  The  wool 
is  of  middling  quality,  and  is  manufactured  in  the 
country.  The  mutton  is  uncommonly  excellent. 

Still  as  we  went  on,  the  feenery  was  to  me 
new,  ftrange,  wild,  and  often  fublime.  The  hills 
flill  towered  up  loftier  and  wilder  above.  The  ex- 
panfe  of  the  fea  opened  wider  before  us.  The  road 
winded  among  broken  rocks,  and  inhibited  mounts. 
Rivulets  poured  here  and  there  down  the  fidcs  of 
the  hills,  in  every  variety  of  defeent  and  courfc. 

At  length,  the  highway,  turning  from  the  fca. 
fhore,  conducted  us  up  the  vale  of  Glcn-nap,  to¬ 
wards  Ballinlray.  The  river  Nap  or  Glcn-nap  divides 
this  vale.  A  range  of  high  hills  flieltcrs  it  on  each 
fide.  It  is  of  moderate  width.  Farm-houfes  are 
fcattered  through  it.  In  length  it  extends  feveral 
miles.  On  the  north. welt  quarter  of  this  vale,  the 
foil 
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{oil  feems  to  be  not  deficient  in  fertility.  The 
houfes  are  chiefly  low,  awkward,  thatched  cottages. 
Whins  grow  here  and  there  over  the  fields.  The 
vale  affords  but  little  hay.  We  obferved  the  cattle 
in  feveral  places  in  folds.  The  houfes  of  Glailee  and 
of  Whinnard  are  handfomer  than  the  reft.  The  river 
runs  with  a  meandering  courfe  ;  and  the  road  often 
croffes  it.  This  road  has  long  been  infamous  as 
one  of  the  worft  in  Scotland.  The  difficulty  of  this 
whole  way  between  Stranraer  and  M-.tyime  was  in¬ 
deed  long  fuch  as  almoft  to  cut  off  Galloway  from 
all  intercourfe  with  Ayr- {hire,  on  thi :  fide.  A  great 
part  of  it  has  been  lately  improved :  And  a  turn¬ 
pike  has  been  cftablilhcd  near  the  head  of  Glen-nap  ; 
at  which  is  levied  a  toll,  to  be  expended  in  repair¬ 
ing  this  road. 

The  country  opened  wide  before  us,  as  we  af- 
cended  the  hill  which  ffielters  Glen- nap  on  the  north- 
eaft.  All  was  dark-brown  heath,  fometimes  broken 
by  an  extent  of  morafs, — fometimes  fpreading  over 
a  tract  of  dry,  level  ground,  plated  over  with  a  thin 
layer  of  peat-earth, — and  fometimes  rifing  over  lofty 
cloud- capped  hills.  Of  thefe  hills,  the  loftieft  are 
Caerlock  and  Bcn-y-raird,  which  tower  up  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  vale 
of  Glen-nap  would  produce  a  charmingly  romantic 
effect  amidft  the  circumjacent  feenery, — if  fome 
nobleman. 
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Eobleman  or  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  fhould 
build  a  (lately  houfe  fomewhere  in  the  vale,  /and 
fhould  cultivate  and  ornament  the  whole  with  all 
the  care  and  tafte  that  the  Genius  of  Agriculture, 
and  of  Ornamental  Gardening  might  fuggeft. 

While  my  eye  ranged  over  thefe  wild  heaths ,  I 
was  led  to  reflect  on  the  various  ufes  for  which  our 
Ample  anceftors  employed  this  plant.  It  covered 
their  huts.  It  ferved  them  for  fuel.  And  if  tradi¬ 
tion  may  be  trufted,  they  brewed  from  it  a  beverage 
•which  they  drank  as  ale.  They  had  then  little  or 
no  grain,  and  none  of  thofe  fruits  from  which  an 
intoxicating  juice  is  prefled.  From  heather , — per¬ 
haps  with  an  intermixture  of  bog-gall, — they  might 
prepare  a  weak,  exhilarating,  and  intoxicating  li¬ 
quor.  It  is  a  common  tradition  among  the  peafan- 
try  through  almoll  all  parts  of  Scotland,  that  the 
Pecks  brewed  from  heath,  a  liquor  greatly  fuperior 
to  our  common  ale.  They  point  out  tracts  of  level 
or  nearly  level  heath,  from  which  the  (tones  appear 
to  have  been  carefully  gathered  away, — as  fields 
which  the  Peeks  mowed,  and  carried  the  crop  of 
heath— to  prepare  their  ale  from  it,  by  decoction. 
The  Gaelic  words,  too,  for  drinking  are  ol  elmi,  and 
lufadh ,  the  latter  of  a  derivation  which  certainly 
implies  the  liquor  drunk  to  have  been  a  decoction  of 
herfls* 
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herbs.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  fome  curious 
Antiquarian  to  make  a  broujt  of  heather  ale. 

Advancing  towards  Ballan-tray  down  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  hill  which  we  had  afeended  from 

Glen-nap ; - we  paffed  by  the  farm  of  Auchencrofs, 

and  obferved  near  the  farm-houfe,  one  of  thofe 
moats  which  I  have  already  often  noticed,  as  being 
frequent  through  Scotland,  and  as  having  been  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  either  as  ' plates  0f  burial  for  the 
dead,  or,— more  prooably— as  the  feats  for  courts  of 
judicature. 

In  thefe  parts,  and  in  various  others,  through 
Scotland,  are  occafionally  found  what  are  called 
Elf-Jlones  or  Elf  arrows,  and  are  believed  to  be 
ufed  by  the  elves,  in  inflicting  invifible  wounds 
upon  cattle.  Thefe  are  evidently  the  heads  of  the 
arrows  ufed  by  our  remote  ancestors  before  the  ufe 
of  iron  was  yet  known  in  Scotland.  In  thofe  times, 
the  Scottifh  warriour  was  armed  with  a  bow  of 
tough  wood  ;  a  firing  which  he  formed  of  the  gut 
of  fome  animal :  His  arrows  were  pointed  with  flint 
or  carnelian:  His  long  lance  was  pointed  in  the 
fame  manner :  His  hatchet  for  domeftic  ufes,  was 
equally  of  ftone :  Cannal-coal,  horns,  bones,  fhells 
were  the  materials  of  which  his  other  utenfils  were 
formed.— 

Ws 
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We  were  foon  again  upon  the  fea-fhore,  and 
croffed  the  head  of  a  narrow,  but  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  lying  immediately  before  Ball-an-tray. 
On  this  plain  I  obferved  a  regular  circle  of  upright 
ftones,  at  certain  diftances :  one  of  the  molt  perfeft 
of  thofe  called  Druidical  circles,  that  I  had  yet  feen. 
The  river  of  Ard-Stincbar  pours  down  on  the  far¬ 
ther  fide  of  this  plain  ;  dividing  it  from  the  village 
of  Ball-an-tray.  The  foil  of  the  narrow  ftripes  of 
arable  ground  lying  along  thefe  fliores  appears  to  be 
abundantly  fertile.  The  banks  of  the  Stincbar  are 
adorned  by  no  trees  or  underwood.  A  commodi¬ 
ous  bridge  carries  the  highway  acrofs  this  river. 
Formerly,  the  only  road  led  through  the  town  of 
Ball-an-tray,  and  along  the  windings  of  the  Ihore, 
to  Girvan.  But,  as  this  was  equally  dangerous  and 
difficult,  a  new  road  has  been  lately  formed,  which 
leads  up  the  bank  of  the  Stincbar,  and  acrofs  the 
country,  to  Girvan. 

From  this  Ration,  the  fea  appears  landlocked,  fo 
as  to  prclcnt  a  fpacious  bay,  about  thirty  leagues  in 
diameter.  The  coafis  of  Galloway  and  Ayr-fhire, 
.—of  Down  and  Antrim  in  Ireland,-— the  call  coalt 
of  Argyle- Afire,  and  a  part  of  Dumbarton-Afire— 
form  the  boundaries  within  which  the  fca  appears 
to  be  confined.  On  thefe  fliores  are  four  light- 
houfes  j  one  at  the  newly  confirucled  harbour  of 
Portpatrick, 
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pnrtpafrick, — another  at  Donaghadee, — a  third  on 
the  Mull  of  Cantire, — and  a  fourth  on  the  ifle  of 
Cumbray.  When  the  day  is  fair,  and  the  air  pure 
of  milt,  a  fpeefator,  may,  with  high  enjoyment, 
view  tiiis  wide  range  of  profpect  from  the  fide  or 
fummit  of  any  of  tiie  adjacent  hills.  The  ifles  of 
Sana,  Arran,  Lamlalh,  Lute,  the  two  Cumbrays, 
and  the  conic  rock  of  Ailfa  appear  amidft  the  waters. 

Tins  diflrict,  where  the  highway  has  hardly  yet 
been  made  tolerable,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  well 
opened  up  by  crofs-roads.  It  is  almoft  appropriated 
to  the  purpofes  of  paflurage.  Only  on  the  verge  of 
the  coalt  does  the  hand  of  agricultural  induftrv  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  yet  exerted.  The  foil  is  there 
commonly  a  light,  dry,  hazel-colourcd  mould,  upon 
a  gravel  bottom.  As  the  hills  recede  from  the  fhore, 
they  ate  divcrfificd  by  many  inequalities.  The 
heath  with  which  they  are  chiefly  covered,  has  in¬ 
termixed  with  it,  a  fpecies  of  thin,  long  grafs,  called 
by  the  people  of  the  country  Ling.  On  the  flu  res 
is  abundance  of  broad-leaved  fea  weeds  forming  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  for  the  lands; — for  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  they  are  not,  in  any  confidcrable  quan¬ 
tity,  burnt  into  kelp. 

The  fiflierv  of  falmons  at  the  foot  of  the  river 
Stinchar,  affords  to  the  proprietor,  an  annual  rent 

Vol.  II.  Qji  of 
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of  eighty  pounds  hcrling.  About  twenty  yean 
fmee,  fhoals  or  excellent  herrings  commonly  came 
upon  this  court  in  the  end  of  harvclt  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter:  tilde  now  appear  only  in  fpring. 
Great  quantities  of  haddocks  and  whitings  were 
formerly  taken  in  the  fame  lesion.  Cod,  lkate,  and 
ling  arc  now  more  frequently  caught.  Sail-hfucs 
come  upon  this  coal:,  on  the  lirft  or  fccond  week 
or  June.  The  villagers  of  Ballantray  kill  them  with 
harpoons.  And  the  liver  of  one  of  the  belt  of  thefe 
fifties  yields  from  forty  to  fifty  gallons  of  oil.  They 
remain  only  three  or  four  weeks  on  the  coaft. 


The  town  of  Ball-an-tray  is  of  confiderabie  anti- 
quitv.  In  ballads,  it  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  old  Ballantray.  I  am  inclined  to  fufpcct  that  if 
may  lie  the  Rcrigcnium  or  Bcrigonium  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Geographer.  That  town  muft  undoubtedly 
have  Hood  upon  cither  the  Stinchar  or  the  Girvan , 
The  vicinity  of  the  above-mentioned  Druidical  cir¬ 
cle  feems  to  confirm  the  conjecture.  that  here  mimif 
be  an  ancient  fcttlemcnt  of  the  fir'd  inhabitants  of 
Garrick.  Here  arc  the  remains  of  a  cable  which 
has  been  fpacious,  {lately  and  ftrnr.g.  Its  walls  arc 
built  of  fchhtous,  fiiorlaceoiis,  and  fand-ftoncs.  h: 
bands  almoft  clofe  over  the  river  ;  and  that  part  of 
the  walls  which  bands  contiguous  to  the  river  is  the 
mob  perfect.  Concerning  the  ancient  condition  and 
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Cue  original  pofleffors  of  this  caftle,  I  have,  in  vain 
fought  fatisfaclory  information.  I  fuppofe  its  name 
to  have  been  The  CafUe  of  Ard  Siinchar :  and  it  may 
have  been  the  feat  of  the  Kennedies  of  Ard- Siinchar. 
Being  fituate  in  a  narrow  pais,  and  commanding 

two  pafliiges  through  Garrick, - that  along  the 

lhore, - and  that  which  leads  up  the  river  Stin- 

char; - it  111  lift  have  been  of  great  importance 

in  the  turbulent,  military  times  of  Scotland  :  While 
its  fituation  on  the  coalf  would  render  it  equally 
important  as  a  place  of  fccurity, — where  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  might  find  protection  when 
alarmed  by  the  piratical  incurhons  of  the  lrilh. 

Ballantray,  although  ancient,  is,  however, 
only  a  petty  village.  The  dwclling-houfes  in  the 
village,  are,  molt  of  them  paltry  huts.  It  has  been 
long  notable  as  a  nclt  of  fmugglers.  Some  new 
houfes  are  rifing  in  the  vid  ige.  The  harveft  fann¬ 
ed  to  have  been  no  lets  backward  here,  than  in 
other  places  of  the  country.  The  pot-herbs  in  the 
little  gardens  had  a  hunted,  unthrixing  afpect. 
Here  is  an  inn,  large  enough  indeed  for  the  fitua¬ 
tion,  but  not  well  kept.  We  refreflied  ourfelves 
hafiily  in  this  inn.  Wifhing  to  make  foine  enqui¬ 
ries  of  the  landlord,  I  defired  by  a  civil  melTage  to 
be  favoured  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  company. 
But,  this  favour  Mr  M'Kifock  did  not  chufe  to 
0  q  2  grant 
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grant  me.  Plcafed  as  I  am  with  the  fuccefs  with 
which  the  iron-works  of  the  Carron-Company  have 
for  thefc  many  years  been  conducted,— and  fond  of 
that  furniture  which  gives  a  room  an  air  of  com- 
fortable  fnugnefs,— I  was  glad  to  fee  one  of  the  Caft 
Carron  grates  in  the  parlour  of  this  inn,— which 
was  otherwife,  neither  comfortable  nor  well  fumifn- 

ed . The  inferiptiens  on  the  windows  of  inns  are 

commonly  bafe  effufions  of  folly  and  obfeenity. 
Here,  however,  I  found  an  exception.  On  the  win- 
dow  of  this  parlour  was  a  name  inferibed,  which 
I  could  not  read:— -After  the  name  followed  thefc 
incidents  in  the  inferiber's  hiftory,— That  he  was 
from  Antigua,  and  had  fpent  ten  years  in  the  Weft 
Indies ;  concluding  with  the  pathetic  exclamation, 
happily  introduced,— -Ah  f;Ia  !  afpera  fata !  Hi 
might  make  this  quotation  with  feeling,  who  had, 
in  early  youth  perhaps  torn  himfelf  from  the  fociety 
which  might  be  endeared  to  him  by  every  tender 
tic;  had  gone  in  voluntary  exile,  into  a  diftant  cli¬ 
mate,  and  had  perhaps  engaged  in  a  dilagreeable 
employment,  to  earn  fume  little  fortune,  which  be¬ 
fore  he  could  acquire,  perhaps  his  health  and  con- 
ftitution  might  be  wafted.  But  what  if,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  this  competency,  the  haplcfs  exile  might 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  there  find  parents, 
brothers,  fitters,  friends,  miftrefs,— all  whom  he  had 
fondly  longed  tp  meet  again,— and  of  whom  the 
remembrance 
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remembrance  had  given  an  inexpreffible  charm  to 

the  idea  of  his  native  country, - what  if  he  had 

found  ad!  theic  dead,  c.ifpcrled  or  estranged  from 
him,  at  Lis  return  !— Wlut  ir  circumh-nces  obliged 

him  again  to  tear  hin.fclf  from  them ! - While  I 

read  this  infeription,  my  fancy  naturally  awaked  to 
this  train  of  melancholy  fentiments  and  images ; 
my  heart  fympathifed  with  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  :  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

Well,  alas !  my  I,  too,  take  up  the  fame  excla¬ 
mation,  Ah,  fata  !  afpera  fata  !  Divided  almoft  in 
infancy  from  my  father’s  family ;  purfuing  litera¬ 
ture,  of  which  I  have  been  ever  fond,  through 
many  difficulties,  and  with  little  fuccefs :  often  de¬ 
ceived  in  friendfhips  which  I  have  been  ever  ready 
to  form  with  a  fimple,  open  heart ;  differing  often, 
for  candour  as  for  weaknefs,  and  for  fincerity  as  for 
malice  ;  abufed,  at  times,  for  the  errours  of  no  unge¬ 
nerous  pallions.  and  for  the  miftakes  of  no  criminal 
inadvertency,  as  if  debafed  by  meannels,  by  limpi¬ 
dity,  by  guilt ;  feeing  the  companions  of  my  early 
days,  fomc  gone  to  that  country  from  whofe  bourne 
no  traveller  returns, ---others  feattered  through  dis¬ 
tant  climes,  dead  to  candid  virtue,  and  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  oi  genuine  friendfliip,— alive  only  to  the  calls 
of  narrow  felfiflmefs,  to  the  buftling  employments, 
and  the  noify,  infipid  pleafures  of  the  world!— Ah, 

fata!  afpera  fata! - But,  perhaps  the  excellence 

moll 
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inoft  worthy  of  being  afpired  at,  is  a  wifdom  to© 
remote  from  cunning,  a  virtue,  though  mild,  yet 
too  unaccommodating,  a  fallibility  too  tremblingly 
alive  for  the  crooked  paths,  the  rude  rencounters, 
the  dreary  profpects  of  this  weary  life !  There  is  a 
pleafure  in  contemplating  human  life  with  cordial 
benignity,  and  in  guarding  the  heart  againft  the 
gradu.fi  encroachments  of  felfdhncls.  The  eye  and 
the  hand  of  a  beneficent  providence  is  over  all. 
lids  life  is  but  a  fhort  pafiage  to  a  better.  Happy 
they  who  can  chearfully  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny  : 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  nature’s  grace  ; 

You  cannot  vui  the  beauties  of  the  Iky, 

Ihro’  which  Aurora  fhews  her  brightening  face  5 
You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 
Tire  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  ftreams,  at  eve  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  Children  leave : 

Of  fancy,  rcafon,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

Ballantray  being  ftill  frequented  by  frnug- 
glers ;  foldiers  are  frequently  Rationed  here.  I  found 
no  fewer  than  twenty  two  in  it,  as  I  palled.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  them  muft  certainly  have  been  very  ill  lodged. 
The  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  about 
three  hundred  in  number. — The  climate  is  mild, 
favourable  alike  to  the  health  and  the  labours  of 

man,  and  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle - 

BaLLANTRAV 
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Ballaxtrat — to  Girvan. 

OlTR  flay  at  the  inn  in  Ballantray  was  fliort.  We 
continued  our  journey  along  the  fliore.  Before  we 
had  advanced  far,  we  entered  upon  the  fea-beach, 
and  uad  a  fine  ride  along  the  fands  for  a  mile  or 
two.  The  rocks  rofc  above  us,  on  one  hand,  in 
various  fanciful  fhapes.  The  fea  roared'  on  the 
other.  On  die  top  of  a  low  hill,  near  Ballantray, 
I  obfened  the  ruins  of  an  old  windmill  There 
was  a  time  when  windmills  were  more  common  in 
Scotland,  than  mills  driven  by  water.  The  ruins 
of  fuch  mills  are  hill  to  be  fecn  on  various  heights. 
They  hand  lonely  and  defolatc,  as  if  overthrown  in 
the  combat  with  fame  Don  Quixote,  and  dil’mantled 
by  the  victor. 

At  length,  the  beach  became  again  rocky ;  and 
the  highway  turned  front  the  fnore,  up  the  keep 
fide  of  a  rocky  hill.  The  rocks  in  which  this  hill 
terminated,  on  the  fliore,  looked,  with  a  bold  and 
frowning  projection,  over  the  waves.  Under  the 
fouth-caftern  edge,  is  a  cave,  tltc  retreat  of  fmug- 
glers.  We  rod  up  to  it.  I  entered.  It  extends  a 
good  way  backward,  but  without  having  any  inte¬ 
rior  recedes.  All  the  adjacent  rocks  are  porphyry, 
or 
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nearly  of  the  character  of  porphyry :  clay  and  iron, 
intermixed  with  filiceous  earth.  I  picked  up  and 
brought  away  feveral  fpecimens.  We  turned,  and 
with  difficulty  afcended  the  hill.  It  was  broken  in¬ 
to  ridges.  The  road  was,  in  one  place  carried  in  a 
line  by  which  a  fmall  fegment,  of  a  curioully  pic- 
turefque  form,  was  cut  off  from  the  extremity  of  the 
hill.  Looking  round,  we  remarked  on  the  plain 
behind,  towards  Bailantray,  fome  large  fragments 
of  rocks,  which  feemed  to  have  been  artificially 
brought  together,— for  what  purpofe  I  could  not 
guels.  The  wind  now  blew  violently.  The  waves 
dafhed  with  violence  oh  tire  beach,  and  againft  the 
rocks.  Numbers  of  lea-fowls  floated  before  the 
billows;  diving  fometimes  to  fuffer  them  to  pafs 
over.  The  fiiore  prefented  itfelf,  as  we  went  on, 
in  many  a  ftrange  afpect.  In  one  place  a  pit  was 
curioully  fcooped  out ;  and  within  that  pit  a'  conic 
rock  or  pile  of  fand  rofe  up,  as  if  artificially  reared. 
—The  road  fometimes  approached  the  edge  of  the 
rocks,  where  they  towered  with  the  loftieft  eleva¬ 
tion  over  the  billows.  The  wind  blew  with  violence. 
A  ftorm  of  hail  battered  our  faces.  Hardly  could 
we  fit  on  our  horfes,  or  bold  our  hats  upon  <  ur 
heads.  Night  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  air 
darkening.  The  rock  of  Ailfa  appeared,  at  2  dif- 
tance ;  riling  up  black  and  frowning,  like  the  terri¬ 
fic  Genius  of  the  Cape,  fo  nobly  conceived,  and  fo 
impreffively 
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irhpreffively  pictured  by  Camoens.  This  imagery  . 
Was  awful  and  elevating.  As  it  returns  upon  my 
imagination,  I  feel  my  heart  partly  tremble  for  ter- 
rour,  and  partly  fwell  with  the  conception  of  fubli- 
njity.  Thofe  parts  of  the  Weft  Highlands  which  I 
vifited,  had  nothing  equally  interefting. 

The  ifle  or  rock  of  Ail/a  lies  about  four  or  five 
leagues  north-weft  from  Ballantray.  Its  figure  is 
conical,  its  top  covered  with  heath  and  grafs. 
Goats,  rabbits,  and  fea- fowls  in  countlefs  numbers, 
are  its  only  inhabitants.  It  is  rented  from  the  Earl 
of  Caffilis,  the  proprietor,  at  five  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year ;  and  this  rent  is  paid  from  the  feathers  of 
the  fca-fowls,  from  the  folan  geefe,  and  from  the 
Ikins  of  the  rabbits.  It  has  on  it  a  ruinous  caftle, 
built  by  the  direction  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  about 
the  time  when  he  had  hopes  to  add  the  Britifh 
iflands  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

We  continued  our  journey  towards  Girvan,  fome~ 
times  over  the  projecting  angles  of  hills,  and  fome- 
times  along  ftripes  of  level  ground  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  bafes  of  the  hills,  and  the  fea-Ihore. 
Thofe  ftripes  of  level  ground  commonly  difplayed  a 
black  rich  foil,  feemingly  of  great  fertility.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  fea-weeds  lay  on  the  fliore,  which  might; 
form  a  molt  fertilizing  manure.— Before  the  dark- 
•  You.  II.  R  r  ne& 
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nefs  of  night  had  altogether  veiled  the  profpect,  w 5 
obferved,  at  fome  dithance,  north-eaft  from  the 
highway,  and  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, — the  ruins  of 
Carlcton-cAiXc,  the  property  of  Sir  Andrew  Cath- 
eart.-  Nearer  Girvan,  the  hills  recede  from  the 
Ihurc :  the  plain  fpreads  beautifully  out :  and  al. 
though  it  appears  not  to  have  received  any  great 
fba're  of  ornamental  cultivation  ;  yet  it  feems  to  be 
in  -luftrioufly  enough  wrought  for  the  common  pur- 
poles  of  agriculture.  The  final!  but  neat  houfe  of 
Ardmillan  Hands  near  the  highway,  at  two  or  three 
miles  diftance  fouth-wdl  from  Girvan.  It  was  dark 
ere  we  reached  this  village ;  and  in  the  darknefs, 
we  wandered  off  from  the  highway,  for  a  mile  or 
two  along  the  fliore.  Sufpieious  that  we  had  gone 
affray,  we  turned  acrofs  the  fields,  towards  the 
light  of  a  farm-houfe.  The  kindnefs  of  the  family 
foon  conducted  us  back  to  the  highway. 


Girvan — /c  Rirk-Oswald. 

GiR  VAN  is  a  frnall  village,  a  burgh  of  barony,  fitu- 
ate  near  the  mouth  of  the  water  of  Girvan.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  houfes 
are  huts  more  miferable  than  thofe  of  Ballantray. 
They  are  fo  low  as  to  feem,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
village,  rather  caves  dug  in  the  earth,  than  houfes 
bui|,t 
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built  upon  it.  On  the  north-weft  fide,  and  clofe 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  are,  indeed,  fome  more 
decent  and  commodious  houfes.  The  highway  paf- 
ling  the  village,  is  railed  above  the  doors  of  many  of 
the  cottages  of  which  it  conftfts.  I  fiiould  fuppofe 
thcfe  cottages  to  have  been  built  berore  this  high¬ 
way  was  improved  to  its  prefent  condition  ;  and  the 
highway  -to  have  been  railed  above  their  doors  by 
the  accumulation  of  frelh  ftrata  of  earth  in  the  fuc- 
ceflive  reparations  which  it  muft  have  undergone. 

Girvan  is,  I  think,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers. 
If  I  am  not  mifln  formed,  fome  woollen  fluffs  have 
been  long  manufactured  here.  I  learned,  upon  en¬ 
quiry,  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton-ftuffs  had 
lately  begun  to  be  tried  by  thefe  weavers.  All  parts 
of  Scotland  fecm  to  have  caught  the  enthufiafm  for 
the  cotton-manufacture.  But,  I  fliould  rather  wiflr 
the  weavers  of  Girvan  to  flick  to  their  woollens. 
As  fo  extenfive  a  tract  of  the  adjacent  country,  is, 
by  its  nature,  exclufively  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  flieep -walks ;  wool  is  one  of  the  natural 
commodities  produced  here  in  the  greateft  abun¬ 
dance.  This  wool  it  were  better  to  continue  to 
work  up,  before  exporting  it,  than  to  export  it  raw. 

Beans  are  railed  in  large  quantities,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Giryan.  And  indeed  agriculture  teems 
R  r  2  to 
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to  be  here  a  favourite  branch  of  induftry.  Abun- 
dance  of  lime- Ron e  is  to  be  procured  at  no  great 
diftance ;  and  fea-ware  may  be  brought  from  the 
fhore.  The  ordinary  round  of  crops — is' — two  crops 
of  oats, — then  barley, — then  beans  or  peas. 

Salmons  are  caught  in  the  river  of  Girvan,  as 
in  the  Stinchar;  and  not  only  in  the  river,  but 
commonly  within  the  fea-mark.  Haddocks,  whit¬ 
ings,  fkate,  and  cod  are  caught  by  fiflierrnen  on 
the  coait. 

The  inn  at  which  we  were  directed  to  flop,  in 
Girvan,  was  a  molt  miferable  one.  We  could  not 
obtain  accommodation  for  the  night.  Hardly  could 
we  procure  refrefliments  for  ourfclvcs  and  our  hor- 
fes.  Some  whilky  was  brought  us  which  tailed 
ftrongly  of  turpentine  :  and  fome  pea k-banncck  too 
tough  to  be  eaten.  Yet,  the  people  of  the  houfe 
were  fufficiently  civil  and  attentive,  and  feemed 
willing  enough  to  entertain  us  with  their  belt. 
Dark  as  it  was,  and  we  ignorant  of  the  road ; 
we  were  obliged  again  to  mount  our  horfes,  and  to 
continue  our  journey  towards  Kirk-Ofwqld.  As  we 
rode  out  of  town,  we  were  met  by  a  foldier  who, 
with  great  kindnefs,  directed  11s  on  our  way.  When 
I  enquired  whether  many  foidiers  were  in  the  town, 
be  anfwered  brilkly,  “  Serjeant  Copland,  with  twelve 
privates. 
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privates,  Rationed  here,  to  intercept  fmugglers.” 

I  conjectured  that  he  might  be  the  Serjeant  himfelf, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  converting.  The 
beft  part  of  the  town  lies  upon  the  river.  As  I 
eroded  it  by  the  bridge,  I  thought,  I  could  diftin- 
guifh,  through  the’  darknefs,  fome  good  houfes,  on 
its  northern  bank. 

At  no  great  diftance  north-weft  from  Girvan 
ftand  the  remains  of  the  ancient  caftle  of  Turnbury . 
This  caftle  is,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
nearly  on  the  iituation  of  the  ancient  town  of  Reri- 
gonium  or  Bcrigonium,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the 
Geographer, — as  a  town  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
whom  the  Romans  found  in  thefe  parts.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  this  town  muft  have  flood 
fomewhere,  near  the  mouth  cither  of  the  Girvan, 
or  of  Stinchar.  But  between  the  two  rivers,  I  fhall 
not  prefume  to  decide. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  caftle  of  Turnbury, 
little  more  than  the  lower  vaults  and  cellars 
now  remains.  At  what  period  in  the  hiftory  of 
Garrick  it  might  be  erected,  I  am  not  Antiquarian 
enough  to  have  afeertained.  It  was  one  of  the  cat¬ 
tles  of  the  old  Gaelic  Lords  of  Galloway.  When, 
upon  the  divifion  of  the  dominions  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  princes  of  Galloway,  Garrick  fell  to  one  branch 
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of  the  princely  line  of  Galloway —Galloway  to  the 
other :  Turnbury-caitle  feems  to  have  become  the 
principal  feat  of  the  Earls  of  Garrick.  1  fhould  fup- 
pofe  Ard-Stinchar  to  have  been  another  of  their 
cables.  Balloch- cable,  within  the  lake  of  the  Doon, 
was  certainly  a  caftle  belonging  to  thole  ancient 
Earls.  1  he  remains  of  all  thde  caftles  are  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  ideas  of  rude  magnificence  which  the 
records  of  the  manners  of  the  feudal  ages  lead  us  to 
conceive.  They  had  {lately  halls  and  battlements. 
Numerous  trains  of  knights  and  fquires  might  be 
received  in  them.  The  feaft,  the  dance,  the  fong, 
the  tournament,  the  minftrel’s  tale  might  amufe  the 
lords  and  ladies  by  whom  they  were  inhabited. 

The  line  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Carrick,  like  the 
collateral  line  of  the  lords  of  Galloway,  ended  in  an 
lieirefs.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Duncan,  the  laft 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Carrick.  Her  father  left  her 
young  and  unmarried.  She  continued  to  live  fingle 
among  her  vaffals  and  dependents,  but  in  the  ward- 

fhip  of  the  Scottifh  King ; - till,  in  hunting,  flic 

happened  to  meet  young  Robert  Bruce,  fon  to  the 
Lord  of  Annandale.  She  was  charmed,  at  firfl 
fight,  with- the  figure,  the  air,  and  manners  of  the 
young  nobleman.  She  fondly  invited  him  to  her 
own  caftle  of  Turnbury.  Ere  he  had  fpent  many 
days  here,  a  marriage  wa§  confummated  between 
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them.  The  King’s  confent  was  afterwards  neceffa- 
rily  obtained. 

Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  this  marriage.  The  Bruces  were  originally 
from  Normandy.  They  obtained  poffeffions  in  Y ork- 
fhire.  They  became  afterwards  Lords  of  Annan- 
dale.  Then  Earls  of  Carrick.  Then  Kings  of 
Scotland.  In  the  wars  with  the  Englifh,  concern¬ 
ing  the  fucceffion  to  the  Scottilh  throne,  Turnbury 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  Piercys  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  was  forced  by  Bruce,  to  retire  to  Ayr . 

I  fuppofe  this  caftle  and  the  domains  belonging  to 
it,  to  have  been  afterwards  granted  to  the  Kenne¬ 
dies.  I  am  not  fure  whether  it  be  not  now  within 
the  poffeillons  of  Hamilton  of  Bargeny. 

Camden  conjectures,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
names,  that  the  ancient  Rerigonittm,  or  rather  Bcrl- 
gonium ,  as  the  other  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  it,— - 
muft  have  been  the  fame  as  the  modern  Bargeny. 
But,  Etymology  is  a  very  uncertain  guide  in  topo¬ 
graphical  refearches.  However,  the  grounds  round 
Girvan  are  the  property  of  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bar¬ 
geny.  They  have  been  improved  by  his  care.- 
The  farmers  on  the  eftate  of  Bargeny  owe  much  to 
the  wifdom  and  the  kindnefs  of  their  landlord. 
The 
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The  hufbandmen  have  been  more  eafily  perfuaded 

to  improvements,  than  the  fliepherds. 

The  Kennedies  and  the  Hamiltons  are  among  the 
moil  confiderable  families  on  the  confine  between 
Carrick  and  Kyle.  The  Kennedies  are  a  very  ancient 
family,  originally,  I  believe,  of  Irilh  defcent.  In  the 
reigns  of  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the  houfe  of  Stew- 
ert,  they  appear  to  have  been  lords  of  almoft  all 
Carrick,  and  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Gallo- 
way.  They  were  humified  and  deprclfed  by  their 
neighbours,  the  Boyds  of  Kyle,  at  the  period  of  the 
extraordinary  but  lhort-lived  grandeur  of  that  fami¬ 
ly.  They  were  firft  Lords  Kennedy,  and  afterwards 
Earls  of  Cafiilis.  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ard-Stir.cbar , 
of  this  family,  was  one  of  the  braveft  warriours, 
Scotland  has  produced.— Kennedy,  the  poet,  whole 
flyting  with  William  Dunbar,  is  preferved  in  Banna* 
tym’s  Collection,  was  of  the  Kennedies  of  Carrick. 
That  fine  old  Scottifn  long  intituled  the  “  Earl  of 
CaJUis’  Lady,”  has  this  neighbourhood  for  its  fccne; 
and  the  principal  perfons  whole  adventures  it  cele¬ 
brates,  are  of  the  ancci'tors  of  the  family  of  Cafiilis. — ■ 
The  late  Earl  of  Cafiilis  lived  much,  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  life  at  Cuhcan,  in  this  neighbour-' 
hood.  He  was  beloved  and  eftcemcd  by  his  tenants 
and  neighbours. - ~ 


Through 
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Through  all  thefe  parts  are  many  handfome, 
modern  houfes,  the  feats  of  men  of  family  and  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  many  remains  of  old  caftles  and  palaces 
which  prove  Ayr-fhire  to  have  been  anciently  no 
lefs  confiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  among  the  pro¬ 
vinces- of  Scotland.  The  upper  banks  of  the  Stin- 
char,  the  banks  of  the  Girvan,  but  ftill  more  thofe 
of  the  Doon,  are  adorned  with  much  beautiful  fcen- 
cry,  and  with  many  gentlemen’s  feats.  The  land¬ 
holders  in  thefe  parts  have  long  applied  with  won¬ 
derful  affiduity,  to  adorn  and  enrich  their  lands 
with  all  the  improvements  of  hufbandry.  None 
more  fuccefsfully  than  Sir  Adam  Fergufon  of  Kilker- 
ran ;  who  is  univcrfally  eftcemed  as  a  virtuous 
and  enlightened  patriot,  and  an  amiable  man. 

Ti-te  mountains  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Garrick,  efpeciall.y  on  the  north-weft,  feem  to  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  great  ridge  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  confines  of  England,  through  Sel¬ 
kirkshire,  Peebles-flnre,  Lanerk-fhire,  Dumfries- 
fhire,  and  meets  the  Wcftern  Sea,  on  the  boundary 
between  Carrick  and  Kyle.  Galloway,  in  its  an¬ 
cient  extent,  feems  to  have  had  this  ridge  for  its 
landward  barrier,  on  all  quarters  on  which  it  was 
not  bounded  by  the  fea.  From  this  ridge  fpring  al- 
moft  all  the  confiderable  rivers  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
Vol.  II.  S  s  land : 
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land :  the  Tweed,  the  Elk,  the  Annan,  the  Nith, 
the  Urr,  the  Ken,  the  Dee,  the  Fleet,  the  Cree,  the 
Blaidenoch,  the  Stinchar,  the  Girvan,  theDoon,  the 
Ayr.  Several  of  thefe  laft  rivers  rife  juft  upon  the 
boundary. between  Galloway  and  Garrick;  fo  that 
thefe  two  diftnets  feem  to  meet  nearly  at  the  height 
of  the  country. 

Riding  by  night  between  Girvan  and  Kirk-Of- 
walc! ,  I  loft  the  fight  of  a  moil  agreeable  tracT  of 
country;  that  which  here  forms  the  line  of  reparation 
between  ornamented  cultivation, — and  native  wild- 
nefs  almoft  wholly  unfoftened  and  unfubdued.  I 
fliould  have  been  pleafed  to  fee  the  one  melt  infen- 
fibly  into  the  other,  like  the  changing  colours  in  a 
line  painting,  the  mingled  light  and  darknels  of 
twilight,  or  the  rofe  and  the  lily  on  the  cheek  of 
virgin-beauty. 


KiXK-Osir.ii.D,—aiid  to  Ayr. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  reached  Kirk- 
Ofwald.  We  were  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  a  clean 
and  commodious  inn,  good  {tables,  and  a  careful, 
attentive  landlord.  The  comfort  and  the  refrefli- 
ments  which  we  here  obtained,  were  doubly  agree¬ 
able,  after  fo  long  a  ride,  along  a  wild  and  difficult 
road., 
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;>oad,  in  a  feafon  not  the  moll:  favourable  for  tra¬ 
velling, — and  by  night.  Labour  and  reft,  eafe  and 
difficulty,  danger  and  fecurity  nraft  be  interming¬ 
led,  to  give  human  life  its  molt  exquiiltc  enjoy¬ 
ments. 

After  fuppcr,  I  invited  the  landlord  of  the  inn 

]\Ir  ft'TR - ,  to  fpcnd  a  few  minutes  with  us,  and 

drink  two  or  three  glafies  of  rum-punch.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  as  well  as  an  innkeeper. 
In  his  maimers,  1  found  him  wonderfully  fmooth 
and  plaufible.  He  had  been  often  in  Ireland,  and 
lvad  viiitcd  various  diftant  parts  of  Scotland.  By 
degrees,  I  engaged  him  in  converfation,  and  fug- 
geited  enquires  concerning  the  circumftances  of  the 
country.  He  was  ready  with  anfwers  to  every  quef- 
tion  which  I  could  put.  But,  I  foon  difeovered 
that  his  care  was  rather  to  anfwcr,  than  to  inform, 
11c  reprclented  Kirk-Ofwald  as  lying  within  Gal¬ 
loway ;  Galloway  as  comprehending  alrno ft  all  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  as  extending  to  the  border 
of  England ;  its  inhabitants  as  numerous,  wife, 
beautiful,  and  brave  above  every  ether  people ;  its 
cattle  as  a  breed  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  excellent 
above  all  others ;  its  horfes  as  more  valuable  than 
the  Limed  horfes  of  Arabia  ;  its  fheep  as  a  race  for 
mutton  and  for  wool,  more  precious  than  the  goats 
of  Angora,  or  the  fheep  of  Thibet ;  its  dogs  as  fleet¬ 
er 
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£r  far  than  the  roe,  and  more  fagacious  than  the 
elephant ;  its  fwine,  as  fat  as  porpoifes,  delicate  as 
ortolans,  and  learned  all,  as  the  celebrated  Pig  of 
Knowledge.  Its  mountains  were,  by  his  account, 
richer  in  mineral  treafures,  than  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  On  its  heaths  and  wilds  grew  abundance  of 
plants,  pofTeffing  virtues  to  cure  every  difeafe.  Gal¬ 
loway,  he  would  willingly  have  perluaded  us,  was 
anciently  the  feat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  dif- 
tricl  of  Britain.  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  under  the 
old,  independent  lords,  were  not  a  rude  and  ftmplc 
race,  but  polifked,  enlightened,  great  and  happy 
far  above  the  prefen t  race  of  men.  He  feemed  un¬ 
certain  whcirer  Galloway  might  not  have  been  the 
paredife  of  one  fir  ft  ;> '.rents,  but  rather  inclined  to 
think,  tint  it  had  been  fo.  - 

I  was  expecting. — with  Mjrloiv  of  old  Harden/- 
■tie,  in  the  play, — that  he  would  next  come  home, 
upon  himfelf,  and  tell  us,  how  that  “  his  uncle  was 
a  Colonel,  and  his  mother  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace  p' 

■ - w:\cn  he  took  up  the  theme  of  Ayr-fhire,  and 

with  fuch  an  air  and  manner,  as  he  feemed  to 
threaten,  that  what  he  had  faid  of  Galloway  was  on¬ 
ly  an  humble  prelude  to  the  mighty  things  which 
he  had  to  tell  of  Ayr-fhire.  But,  the  bowl  was,  by 
this  time  exhaufted  ;  and  not  even  the  hopes  of  the 
praifes  of  Ayr-fhire  could  encourage  us  to  replenifh 
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it.  He  paufed,  therefore,  and  with  feeming  reluc¬ 
tance,  wiflied  us  good-  night ;  appearing  to  retire 
in  the  full  perfuafion,  that  we  cordially  believed  eve¬ 
ry  fyllable  he  had  laid.  I  know  not  how  he  had  acquir¬ 
ed  his  fkill  in  romancing:  but  he  certainly  could 
fcarce  have  excelled  more  in  this  way,  although  he 
had,  every  week  inice  his  childhood,  and  every  day 
in  the  week,  ftudied  Lithgow’s  Travels,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Night's  Entertainments. 

On  the  morning,  we  continued  our  journey  to 
Ayr.  We  found  that  we  had  left  the  fea-fhore,  and 
travelled  acrofs  the  country  from  Girvan  to  Kirlc- 
Oflvald.  We  faw  around  us,  a  country  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  populous.  Kirk-Ofwald  is  a  village  of 
fame  magnitude.  The  houfes  are  neat  and  appa¬ 
rently  commodious,  built  chiefly  of  fandftone,  and 
covered  with  flate.  The  circumjacent  fields  are  in- 
clofcd  with  well-built  walls,  and  often  fubdivided 
with  thriving  hedges.  The  corn  was  cut  down, 
but  flood  ftill  in  the  fields.  Numerous  roads  ap¬ 
peared  running  through  the  country  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  They  were  thronged  with  carts,  with  ri¬ 
ders,  and  with  foot-paflengers.  It  was  a  market  or 
fair  day:  And  numbers  or  the  psafantry,  males  and 
females,  were  haflening,  in  their  beft  clothes,  to  the 
town. 
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Still  as  we  advanced,  a  more  pleafing  profpcci; 
opened  before  us.  Abundance  of  wood  in  every 
variety  of  arrangement  regular  or  irregular,  appear¬ 
ed  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Even  the  farm- 
lioufes  and  the  grounds  about  them,  exhibited  a 
degree  of  tafte  and  of  elegant  ornament  fuch  as 
might  grace  many  a  gentleman’s  feat,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  lofty  ftecple  of  May- 
bole,  the  ruinous  abbey  of  Crofs-Ragwdl,  and  the 
equally  ruinous  caftle  of  BaHerfan  loon  appeared 
within  light. 

The  abbey  of  Crofs-Ragzccli  is  an  ancient,  and 
was  a  very  opulent  foundation.  It  is  lituate  on  a 
a  broad  ridge  of  ground,  which  rifes  confiderably 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  but  in  a  part  on  that 
ridge,  which  links  under  the  level  of  the  immediate 
environs.  The  ground  is  marlhy  about  it.  The 
quadrangle  of  which  the  buildings  of  this  abbey, 
have  confiflcd,  is  of  confiderable  extent.  The  walls 
have  in  many  places  crumbled  down.  It  is  almoft 
wholly  unroofed.  It  full  prefents  however,  a  ftatc- 
ly  front  towards  the  highway  palling,  at  fome  Ihort 
dillance,  on  the  Weft-lide.  The  famous  George  Bu¬ 
chanan  obtained  a  penfion  out  of  the  yearly  rents  of 
this  abbey  ;  from  which  circumhance  lie  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  denominate  himfelf  penftoner  of  Crofs- Rag- 
well.  I  believe,  that,  on  the  diCdlution  of  the  reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  houfes  in  Scotland,  a  great  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  this  monafterv  came  into  the  pofleflion  of 
the  family  of  Cajplis.  The  houfe  of  Balterfan ,  Hand¬ 
ing  near,  I  lhould  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  palace  for 
the  abbots  of  Crofs-Ragwell.  I  think,  the  tradition 
of  the  country  reprefents  it  as  fucli. 

Surveying  the  ruins  of  this  religious  houfe,  I 
was  led  into  various  reflections  on  the  influence  of 
religion  .  m  focial  life,  and  the  fate  of  the  minifters 
of  religion,  at  different  periods  in  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  Religion  no  fooner  takes  a  body  and  form 
in  rude  fociety,  than  its  minifters  become  men  of 
confequence.  The  doubts,  the  wifhes,  the  hopes, 
the  fears  of  the  human  heart,  are  all  fo  many  ready 
engines  with  which  they  may  work  their  purpofes. 
They  have  ufually  the  power  to  give  to  lavage  life, 
fomething  of  the  order  of  civility.  If  the  form  of 
religion  or  fuperllition  which  they  profefs,  have  ari- 
fen  among  lavages ;  it  will  ever  retain  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  fomewhat  of  their  barbarifm  and  ferocity. 
If  it  have  arifen  among  a  polifhed,  enlightened  peo¬ 
ple  ;  fomething  of  barbarifm,  and  of  the  abfurdity 
of  ignorance  may  indeed  be  fuperinduced  upon  it ; 
but  its  leading  features  will  ever  be  marked  with 
benignity  and  beneficence.  In  either  cafe,  the  cler¬ 
gy,  lb  long  as  they  are  the  bell  inftruclcd  order  in 
the  fociety,  will  neceffarily  have  great  influence,  and 
will 
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will  acquire  a  large  {hare  of  the  wealth  and  honours  of 
the  Rate.  Dntidi/m,  and  the  fuperttition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  'Mahomet,  teem  to  have  arrelled  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  refinement  in  their  progrefs.  Chri/tiani - 
ty ,  tlu  offspring  of  knowledge,  of  civilization,  of  phi- 
lofophv,  was  indeed  degraded  in  its  character,  and 
debated  in  its  fpirit,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe ; 
But,  it  prevented  barbarifm  and  ignorance  from 
fettling  over  Europe,  in  all  their  darknefs  and  gloom. 
In  both  thefe  inftances,  the  Clergy  have  acquir¬ 
ed  great  wealth  and  great  confideration  in  civil  life. 
In  both  inftances,  their  influence  has  been,  in  the 
whole  friendly  to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  But  in  the  Chriftian  Eftablifhment  it 
has  been  much  more  fo,  than  under  any  other. 

When  we  review  the  hiftory,  or  furvey  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  we  are  apt  to 
exclaim  againft  the  Romilh  Clergy,  as  having  de= 
bafed  and  corrupted  the  religion  of  Jelus  for  the 
purpofes  of  worldly  policy  and  of  fenfual  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Was  it  for  the  Clergy,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  to 
lord  it  over  kings  ;  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
fat  of  the  land;  to  build  (lately  palaces,  while  the 
people  of  their  flocks  inhabited  huts  inexprefllbly 
wretched ;  to  profels  poverty  and  accumulate  trea- 
fures;  toprofefs  abftinence,  yet  folace  themfelves  with 
the  moft  generous  wines  and  the  moft  beautiful  wo- 
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rtien?  Was  it  for  them  to  draw  ambitioufly  all 
power  into  their  own  hands* — and  to  ftudy  nothing 
but  the  invention  of  new  engines  from  time  to  time, 
by  which  they  might  deprefs  and  pillage  the  people  ? 

■ — The  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  they  en- 
groffed  an  undue  fliare  of  property  in  the  dark  ages 
of  modern  Europe,  if  they  enjoyed  a  greater  fhare 
of  the  luxuries  and  coiivenicncies  of  life  than  the 
laity, — were  however  well  intitled  to  thefe  advan¬ 
tages.  They  not  only  preached  religion,  but  pro¬ 
pagated  the  arts  of  life.  The  gardening,  the  agri¬ 
culture,  the  architecture  of  our  forefathers  origina¬ 
ted  with  the  Clergy.  1’he  forms  of  law,  and  the 
decencies  of  public  affemblies  were  regulated  by 
them.  Their  immunities  and  privileges  and  opu¬ 
lence  were  liberally  fbared  with  the  laity  who  re¬ 
torted  to  their  protection  and  charity.  The  hierar¬ 
chy  of  Rome  formed,  as  it  were,  an  empire  within 
the  empires  and  kingdoms  through  which  its  clergy 
were  dtablilhed :  and  that  empire  was  an  eftablifh- 
ment  of  refinement  and  knowledge,  in  the  midft  of 
barbarifm,  fimplicity  and  ignorance.  When  I  fur- 
vey  the  remains  of  the  noble  abbies  and  cathedrals 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy ;  when  I  trace  the  appearance  of  fuperior 
cultivation  in  the  fields  which  were  pofTdTed  by 
them;  when  I  vifit  their  orchards,  and  examine 
their  cellars ;  I  feel  no  temptation  to  exclaim  againft 
Von.  II.  T  t  the 
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the  luxury  of  the  Clergy,  or  the  horrours  of  Romilh 
fuperftition :  No,  I  am  proud  to  fee,  that  among  the 
antiquities  of  my  country,  there  are  monuments  no. 
bier  than  the  circle  of  rude  pillars,  the  cairn,  the  bar. 
row,  the  mote,  the  turreted  caftie,  the  barn-like  meet, 
ing-houfe  of  our  diffenters. — 1  allow  that  the  Romilh 
Clergy  became  the  groffeft  of  fenfualifts :  that  their 
opulence  and  their  peculiar  inftitutions  had  together 
a  tendency  deftructive  to  their  morality :  that,  with 
all  its  ceremonies,  all  its  artifices,  and  all  its  abfur- 
dities  of  doctrine ;  the  Romilh  fuperftition  is  unfit 
for  the  religion  of  a  polilhed  people  and  an  enlighten  ¬ 
ed  age.  But,  I  mull  at  the  fame  time  maintain,  that 
no  form  of  fuperftition  was  ever  better  calculated  to 
bring  favages  under  the  reftraints  of  order,  or  to 
teach  the  more  improved  arts  of  life. 

Soon  after  viewing  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Crofe-Ragwel! ,  we  palled  clofe  to  the  town  of  May  or 
Minni-bole.  It  is  a  place  of  conliderable  antiquity ;  is 
finely  fituate  on  riling  ground ;  has  in  it  a  number 
of  good  houfes;  and  may  contain  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  inhabitants.  The  woollen  manufacture 
has  been  long  profecuted  in  this  country.  P hiding 
and  coarfe  flannels  are  the  fluffs  chiefly  wrought- 
The  wool  and  yarn  come  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Galloway,  and  from  the  louthern  diftrict  of  CarricL 
The  fluffs  manufactured,  are  fold  through  the  ad- 
jaceni; 
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jacent  country,  and  fome  part  of  them,  I  believe, 
exported  into  Ireland.  May  bole  has  likcwife  a  good 
fchool,  which  was  once  conducted  by  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  man,  a  Dr  Doig.  Dr  Macknight,  author  of 
the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelifts,  and  of  other  Learn¬ 
ed  and  valuable  works  in  Theology,  was,  I  think, 
once  minifter  here. 

The  morning  was  fair ;  and  we  had  no  unplea- 
hint  journey  to  Ayr.  The  Doon  winded  weftward 
before  us.  This  river  has  its  rife  from  Loch  Doon 
on  the  confines  between  Galloway  and  Carrick. 
Running  on  in  a  northern  direction,  it  pafles  the 
ancient  village  of  DalmeUington ;  near  which  is  one 
of  the  molt  beautiful  green  motes  I  have  feen.  The 
environs  of  the  Doon  are  here  for  the  greater  part, 
either  unfufceptible  of  cultivation,  or  uncultivated. 
As  the  river  advances,  it  takes  a  north-weft  direc¬ 
tion.  The  country  affiimes  ftill  a  fairer  and  a  fairer 
afpect  before  it.  Near  Ayr,  where  we  now  faw  it, 
all  around  is  cultivation  and  ornament. 

We  crofted  this  river  by  a  decent  bridge.  At  a 
diftance,  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  clofe  upon  the  fea- 
fliore,  appeared  the  ancient  caftle  of  Grccnand,  the 
hiftory  of  which  is  unknown  to  me.  Before  coming 
fully  within  fight  of  this  caftle,  we  had  pafled  within 
view  of  the  houfe  of  Mr  Hutchijon,  feated  on  a  low 
T  t  3  rifling 
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riling  ground,  and  having  an  agreeable  afpech  This 
man  is  eminent  through  the  country  for  integrity 
fingularly  fcrupulous  and  honourable.  He  had  dealt 
in  cattle  ;  and  through  unavoidable  misfortunes  had 
become  unable  to  dilcharge  his  debts.  His  creditors 
accepted  a  compofition.  He  was  enabled  to  renew  his 
tranfaclions  with  better  fuccefs.  He  toon  acquired 
enough  to  make  him  eafy  for  life.  But,  inftead  of 
ufing  this  money  as  his  own,  and  confidering  himfelf 
as  free  from  all  future  claims  on  the  part  of  his  credi¬ 
tors,  he  called  them  together  in  Ayr,  and  with  the 
manly  dignity  of  honefty,  paid  every  one  the  whole 
fum  of  his  debt,  principal  and  intereft,  that  remain¬ 
ed  due.  Honefty  proved  in  this  inftance,  excellent 
policy.  He  continued  his  tranfactions  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  efteem  and  favour  of  the  county,  and  with 
that-  fuccefs  with  which  we  rejoice  to  fee  honefty  al¬ 
ways  attended. 

The  corn  was  ftill  in  the  fields,  over  thefe  envi¬ 
rons  ;  part  of  it  indeed  was  in  neat  flacks  in  the 
barn-yards :  the  fields  all  around  were  green  or 
white :  peafants  were  bufy,  burning  whins,  leading 
lime,  digging  marie,  plowing  up  potatoes,  or  lay¬ 
ing  their  corn  out  to  dry,  if  not  carrying  it  in. 
The  low  ftone-dykes  of  Galloway  were  no  longer  to 
be  feen.  But,  the  fields  vrere  beautifully  interfered 
with  living  hedges.  Here  and  there,  they  appeared 
green 
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green  with  fpringing  wheat.  Every  thing  concur¬ 
red  to  prove,  that  we  were  no>v  within  the  country 
of  lime  and  free-ltone. 


Ayr,  and  its  Environs. 

AVR  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  confider- 
able  extent.  Its  form  is  an  imperfect  quadrangle. 
On  the  well- fide  it  extends  for  the  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  is  bounded  by  the  fea.  On  the 
north,  it  extends,  with  the  parifli,  for  three  miles, 
along  the  river  Ayr.  The  principal  ftreet  is  fpaci- 
ous,  and  has  on  each  fide  a  line  of  decent  houfes. 
Many  oi  i  brie  feem  to  have  been  anciently  fuch  as, 
■ — confiderir.g  the  ftate  of  the  arts — would  appear 
much  mere  filendid  and  ftately,  than,  although  nevr- 
built,  th:  would  now  appear,  in  companion  w-ith 
the  cir  adjacent  country.  There  vus  a  time  when 
Ayr  h:  m  a  great  trade  ;  and  a  time  when  it  vus  dif- 
tingu'liied  no  lei's  for  its  military  ftrength.  When 
the  F.nglilh  over- ran  Scotland  under  Edward  I.  one 
of  their  principal  garrifons,  intended  to  command 
all  the  adjacent  country,  was  fixed  at  Ayr.  The  he¬ 
roic  exploits  of  William  Wallace  were  begun  here. 
This  was  a  favourite  place  of  refort  to  King  Robert 
Bruce.  In  the  progrefs  of  our  national  hiftory, 
Ayr  became  a  confiderable  trading  and  fea-port 
town. 
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town.  The  merchants  of  Ayr  were,  about  twa 
hundred  years  fince,  greatly  enriched  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  French  wines.  The  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  appears  to  have  been,  feveral  hundred  years 
face,  between  two  and  three  thoufand.  Thefe  num¬ 
bers  were  thinned  by  a  plague.  Various  caufes  a- 
role  to  thwart  the  profperity  of  this  city.  The 
rifing  trade  of  Glafgow  muft  have  been  greatly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  that  of  Ayr.  The  immediate  confcquen- 
ces  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union  were  hurt¬ 
ful  to  all  the  trading  towns  in  Scotland.  In  the 
year  1745  the  population  of  Ayr,  and  of  that  part 
of  its  fuburbs  and  of  the  environs  which  is  included 
within  the  parifn,  was  eftimated  at  two  thoufand. 
In  the  year  1755,  they  were  found  to  amount  near¬ 
ly  to  three  thoufand.  Trade  about  this  period  be¬ 
gan  to  revive.  The  herring  fifhery  was  eagerly  and 
fuccefsfully  tried.  The  adjacent  country  began  to 
be  improved.  A  bank  was  afterwards  eftablilhcd 
here.  Various  other  circumflanccs  have  co-operated 
to  increafe  the  population  of  Ayr,  by  a  continual 
progreifion,  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years.  And  the 
population  of  the  town  alone  is  now  between  three 
and  four  thoufand  fouls. 

The  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank,  eflablifhcd  at 
Ayr,  although  ruinous  to  the  proprietors,  feems  to 
have  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  profperity 
pf 
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@f  this  city,  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  projectors  of  that  Bank  feem  to  me 
to  have  had  three  purpofes  in  view ;  to  form  an 
engine  by  which  the  elections  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
prefentatives  for  the  Welt  of  Scotland,  might  be 
lubjected  to  the  controul  of  a  certain  intereft , — to 
give  the  country  more  of  the  advantage  of  the 
money  tranfactions  of  the  landholders ; — and  to 
make  it  eafier  for  the  landed  gentlemen  to  obtain 
what  money  might  be  neceffary  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  eftates.  The  faint  of  Banking,  had 
but  juft  then  found  its  way  into  Scotland ;  and 
the  charm  of  novelty,  with  thofe  wild  hopes  and 
willies  which  are  readily  enough  conceived  concern¬ 
ing  a  mode  of  trade  or  induftry  yet  untried, — were 
naturally  excited  by  the  project.  The  gentlemen 
who  were  the  leaders  in  it,  had  been  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  minute  toils  of  accountantfliip,  or  to 
the  calculations  of  ftock  jobbing. 

It  was  therefore  a  project  haftily  conceived,  and 
eagerly  entered  into.  The  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  abandon  almoft  every  thing  to  the  conduct  of 
the  directors :  and  the  directors,  I  believe,  neceffa- 
rily  left  too  much  to  the  fervants  of  the  Company. 
Many  of  the  fubferibers  were  little  able  to  pay  up, 
in  due  time,  the  fliares  for  which  they  had  fub- 
feribed,  Inftead  of  thinking  of  the  obligations  they 
had 
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had  come  under,  to  anfwer  the  demands  for  their 
fhares ;  they  thought  only  of  the  command  of  cre¬ 
dit  and  of  paper- money  which  they  had  thus  ob¬ 
tained  :  Confidering  it  as  an  addition  to  their  for¬ 
tunes  which  might  enable  them  to  lavifh  any  ex¬ 
pence  they  fliould  chufe,  on  projects  of  trade  or  of 
improvement  of  lands,  or  on  fplendour  and  extra¬ 
vagance  of  luxury  in  their  ftyle  of  living.  The  di¬ 
rectors  and  fervants  of  the  Bank,  in  the  mean  time, 
employed  their  money  and  credit  in  various  fo<  lifli, 
ill-conducted,  and  unfuccefsful  /peculations.  When 
the  proprietors  failed  to  pay  up  their  fliares,  money 
was  to  be  borrowed  on  the  molt  difadvantageous 
terms,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Bank.  The  ac¬ 
countants  and  other  fervants  of  the  Bank  thought 
it  neceffary  to  live,  as  if  they  had  already  acquired 
prodigious  fortunes.  I  have  heard  that,  by  the 
knavery  of  the  fame  fervants,  a  great  part  of  the 
notes  idued  by  the  Bank,  were  twice  debited  for 
once  that  they  were  credited  in  its  accounts.  In 
fliort,  by  a  train  of  knavery,  folly,  and  mifmanage- 
ment,  the  buftle,  and  the  extravagant  promifes  of 
this  Bank  terminated  in  Bankruptcy.  It  turned 
out  a  bubble,  like  that  of  the  Miffiffippi  Company 
in  France,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  Eng- 
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But,  the  imrnenfe  debts  contracted  by  the  Bank 
were  to  be  difcharged.  The  eftates  of  all  the  part¬ 
ners  were  liable  for  them.  Many  of  thefe  were  al¬ 
ready  infolvcnt.  And  what  could  not  be  difchar- 
gcd  by  them,  fell  to  be  paid  by  the  reft.  The  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Company,  in  confecjuence,  devolved  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Truftees  and  Factors.  Many  litiga¬ 
tions  arofe,  in  defence  againft  claims,  and  in  profecu- 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  Call  after  call,  came 
upon  the  unfortunate  proprietors.  And  each  fuc- 
ceflive  call  brought  many  eftates  to  the  market,  and 
produced  many  new  failures.  A  general  diftrefs 
was  fprcad  through  Ayr-fhire  and  Galloway,  and 
even  into  other  parts  of  Scotland.  And  a  very 
great  part  of  the  lands  in  thofe  provinces  have  been, 
by  the  failure  of  this  Banking  Adventure,  alienated 
from  the  old  proprietors. 

Yet  to  the  improvement  of  Ayr-fhire,  at  leaft, 
—if  not  of  Galloway,  the  eftablifhment  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  this  bank  have  been  friendly.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  wealth  which  it  fallacioufly  feemed  to  pour 
into  the  hands  of  the  proprietors ;  and  the  ready 
command  of  money  which  it  gave — fet  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  round  the  feat  of  the  Bank,  to  the  building  of 
new  houfes;  the  formation  of  gardens  and  ornament¬ 
ed  grounds;  the  inclofure  and  the  expenlive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  eftates.  Clumps  of  wood  were  fcatter- 

Vdl.  II.  TJ  u  red 
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red  over  the  knolls ;  belts  were  ftretched  along  the 
edges  of  the  lawns ;  the  water  was  taught  here  to 
ffagnate  into  pools,  and  there  to  wind  with  an  arti¬ 
ficially  meandering  courfe.  The  ftrata  of  limeftone 
were  quarried  and  burnt :  the  beds  of  coals  were 
opened  up:  fkilful  farmers  were  invited  hither  ironi 
Berwicklhire  and  from  England.  Kyle  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  were  opened  up  by  roads  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  And  the  middle  and  the  northern  diflricls 
of  Ayr-fhire  foon  came  to  exhibit  nothing  but  one 
continued  feries  of  towns,  villages,  ornamented 
farm-houfes,  villas,  and  palaces, — divided  by  fields 
upon  which  tafte  had  fuperinduccd  alinoft  every 
fuitable  ornament; — while  enlightened  ir.duflry  had 
called  forth  all  their  fertility.  When  fome  of  the  old 
proprietors  found  it  neceflary  to  bring  their  eftates 
to  fale,  the  purchafers  were  chiefly  men  who  had 
acquired  vaft  fortunes  in  India.  Theft  entered 
upon  the  poffcffion  of  their  new  eftates,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  money,  to  adorn  and  to  improve  them  : 
And  hence  the  improvement  of  the  country  feems 
to  have  been  rather  promoted  by  the  transference 
of  property  which  took  place  in  it. 

The  progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  town  have 
been  favourably  effected  by  the  fame  caufes  which 
have  been  fo  beneficial  to  the  circumjacent  country. 
However  celebrated  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  appella¬ 
tion 
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lion  of  Vidogara ; — However  flourifhing  in  com¬ 
merce  under  the  reign  of  our  Jameses  ; — However 
benefited,  in  the  more  advantageous  direction  given 
to  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  foldiers  fet¬ 
tled  here  by  Cromwell  .-—However  improved  by  the 
acts  of  Parliament  procured  in  its  favour  between 

the  periods  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Union  : - - 

The  city  of  Ayr  may  now  look  back  on  every  for¬ 
mer  period  of  its  hiltory,  as  lefs  fplendid  than  its 
prefent  condition.  Being  the  principal  city  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  it  is,  by  confcquence,  the  feat  of 
the  ShcrilPs  court,  and  the  fcene  of  all  the  political 
meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  County.  Ayr 
races  are  famous  through  Scotland.  Ayr  is  one  of 
the  feats  of  the  Court  of  Judiciary.  It  has  excel¬ 
lent  fchools  to  which  children  are  font  for  education 
from  all  the  furrounding  country.  It  conftitutes 
only  one  parochial  charge  which  is  ferved  by  two 
minifters,  men  beloved  by  their  congregations,  and 
refpertablc  among  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land;  Dr  Macgill  and  Dr  Dairy  triple.  Its  manu¬ 
factures  are  yet  inconfiderablc;  but  I  fliould  expert, 
that  they  may  increafe  with  its  trade.  I  had  almoft 
forgotten  to  mention,  that,  befide  its  minifters  of 
the  eftabliflied  church,  it  has  two  Moravian  preach¬ 
ers,  an  Epifcopal  Clergyman,  and  a  Methodift.  It 
is  a  favourite  feat  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  proc¬ 
tors,  agents,  notaries,  and  mdlengers.  It  lias  fome 
U  u  2  annual 
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annual  fairs  which  are  frequented  by  crowds  from 
Galloway,  and  from  all  the  more  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  country.  Its  trade  is  to  the  Baltic,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Ireland,  and  with  places  on  the 
coafts.  It  has  a  good  many  of  thofc  merchants  who 
being  half- retailers,  half  wholefde- dealers,  fupply  the 
country-dealers  and  fiiop-kecpers  with  goods  which 
they  themfelves  equally  retail  from  their  Ihops  in  the 
town.  Here  are  fomc  tanneries;  and  I  have  under- 
ftood,  that  the  cotton-manufacture  begins  to  be 
tried  here.  Here  arc  two  large,  clean,  wcll-furnifh- 
ed,  and  well-kept  inns,- -by  Dunn  in  the  old,  and  by 
Simpfon ,  in  the  New  Town.  Over  the  river  Door 
running  into  the  Frith,  at  a  ihort  diltance  fouth 
from  Ayr ,  is  a  bridge  of  a  fmgle  arch,  ninety  feet 
in  length. 

The  intercourfe  between  Ayr  and  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland  is  fo  conliderable,  that  many  of  the 
gcnteelcr  families  in  Ayr  are  of  Irifli  origin.  Not 
a  few  of  them  are  from  Galloway.  The  country 
•fhop-keepers  in  the  upper  parts  of  Galloway  com¬ 
monly  receive  their  fupplies  of  goods  from  Ayr. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ayr  in  their  character  refembk 
more  thofe  of  Dumfries  and  Edinburgh,  than 
thofe  of  Perth  or  Glafgow.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  Ihewy  gentleman,  not  that  of  the  luxurious  al¬ 
though 
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though  ojlcnfibly  frugal  and  fimple  citizen,  which  pre- 
dominates  here. 

But,  the  ancient  borough  of  Ayr  lies  entirely 
on  the  foutli  fide  of  the  river  Ayr.  On  the  north- 
iidcL  the  New  Town  of  Ayr;  a  burgh,  with  a  conli- 
dcrable  domain;  having  within  that  domain  baronial 
jurifdiclion,  but  without  parliamentary  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  and  being  governed  by  a  magitlracy,  elected 
by  the  burgeffes  poffcfling  freedoms.  This  baronial 
burgh  is  of  ancient  erection,  owing  its  poffdlions 
and  privileges  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  who  having  relid- 
ed  here  while  he  was  ill  of  a  leprofy,— a  difeafe,  in 
thofe  days  common  through  Europe,— was  induced 
to  eftablifh  a  Lazar-houfc  here,  and  to  confer  con- 
Jiderable  honours  on  the  New  Town  of  Ayr,  and 
on  the  village  of  Pricjkuick ,  lying  at  two  or  three 
miles  diltance,  on  the  way  towards  Irvine.  In  the 
New  Town  of  Ayr  arc  a  good  many  houfes  and  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  it  Items  increaling.  As  I  rode 
through  it,  I  thought,  it  had  much  the  air  of  a  place 
in  which  there  was  a  cheerful  and  riling  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Kyle,  the  Boon, 
the  Ayr,  the  Litggar ,  the  feenery  is  fo  varied  and 
fo  beautiful,  and  the  elegant  feats  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  it  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  the  de- 
feription 
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fcription  of  the  one,  or  even  the  bare  enumeration 
of  the  other.  Acbencruive,  the  feat  of  Mr  Ofwald , 
is  a  fpacious  and  elegant  houfe,  and  the  grounds 
lying  immediately  around  it,  have  been  laid  out  at 
a  great  expence,  and  in  the  belt  tafte  of  Englifh 
Gardening. 

The  families  anciently  honourable  in  Ayr-fhire, 
are  ftill  conliderable  here,  although  their  honours 
and  fortunes  may  have  been  increafed  or  impaired 
by  various  viciflitudes  in  the  courfe  of  time.  The 
Kennedies ;  the  Cunninghams ;  the  Montgome¬ 
ries  ;  the  Campbells ;  the  Dalrymples  are  ftill  nu¬ 
merous  and  eminent.  The  Wallaces  are  not  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  Boyds  at  one  period,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  family  not  only  in  this  county,  but  in 
Scotland,  have  now  few,  if  any  reprcfentatives  in 
Ayrfhire.  The  Stewarts  are  almoft  equally  extinct. 
The  world  arc  well-informed  both  of  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  family  of  BoJivcH,— and  who  is  its 
prefent  reprefentative. 

Amused  and  inftructcd  as  I  have  been  by  the 
writings  of  Mr  Bofnvell  of  Aucbinleck ,  I  cannot  con¬ 
tent  myfelf  with  merely  alluding  to— ,or  naming— 
him,  cn  faff  ant.  The  fprightlinefs,  the  volatility, 
and  the  convivial  turn  of  his  genius  may  have  ren¬ 
dered 
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dered  him  Jefs  refpeftable  than  he  might  otherwife 
h.'Ve  been :  but,  he  is  certainly  an  agreeable  writer, 
and,  by  all  accounts,  a  no  lefs  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion.  He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  early 
geniufes  rhat  bud  and  bloffom  prematurely.  His 
promifing  parts  f:ern  to  have  too  early  dilKnguilhed 
him  in  company,  and  among  his  comrades.  The 
notice  thus  obtained,  naturally  encouraged  an  am¬ 
bition  for  the  honours  of  wit,  and  of  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  for  convivial  converfation  ;  with  this,  too,  an 
emulation  to  excel,  not  in  deep  erudition  or  ob- 
ftrufe  fciencc, — of  which  the  praife  was  to  be  labo- 
rioully  earned,  and  feldom  reaped,— but  in  general 
literature,  which  requires  little  more  than  lively 
parts,  and  that  fuperficial  knowledge  which  the  or; 
dinary  courfe  of  liberal  education  neceftarily  gives 
to  every  young  man,  not  abfolutely  a  dunce.  In 
thefe  feveral  objects  of  youthful  ambition  eafily  ex¬ 
celling  his  cotemporaries,  he  feems  to  have- difre- 
garded  thofe  ftudies  and  that  bulinefs  which  re¬ 
quired  a  more  plodding  application,  as  unworthy 
of  the  care  of  a  man  of  genius.  About  the  time 
when  he  was  finifliing  his  education,  the  delicacies 
of  Englilh  literature  had  juft  begun  to  be  eagerly 
and  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland.  The  more 
promifing  of  the  Scottilh  youth  were  infected  with 
fomething  of  that  fondnefs  for  them,  with  which 
the  B_oman  youth  once  crowded  to  hear  the  philo¬ 
sophical 
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fophical  lectures  of  the  ambaffadors  of  Greece,— fo 
as  to  provoke  the  reprehen fton  of  Cato.  None  feems 
to  have  felt  this  enthufiafm  more  warmly  than  Mr 
Bofwcll.  It  feduccd  him  from  the  rugged  paths  of 
the  Law.  It  made  him  early  an  author.  It  attach- 
ed  him  to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon,  with  the  deference 
of  extravagant  admiration,  and  the  humble  obfequi- 
ou.nefs  of  a  difciple,  ready  on  all  occaiions  jurare  in 

verb  a  mugiftri. - 1  think  it  unfortunate  for  any 

man  of  genius  to  be  thus  fervilely  the  follower,  the 
imitau-r,  the  humble  admirer  of  any  other  man, 
however  exalted  his  abilities,  however  profound  in 
fcicnce,  however  deep  his  erudition.  Servitu  e  fo 
abject,  the  confcious  dignity  of  genius  ougk  ever 
to  difdain.  Yet,  it  has  been  fortunate  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  Mr  Bofwcll  valued  himfelf  on  attending 
Dr  Johnfon,  with  the  fame  conftancy  with  which 
the  titling  purfucs  the  cuckoo.  We  have  few  books 
more  diverting  than  Bofiocll’s  memoirs  of  his  Tour 
with  Johnfon  to  the  Hebrides :  and  feldom  has  a 
real  character  been  more  fully  delineated,  or  with  a 
more  diferiminating  pencil— -than  the  character  of 
Johnfon  by  Bofwell  in  his  “  Account  of  his  Life/’ 
Such  works,  while  they  amufe,  enlarge  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  greatly  more  than  thofe 
more  elaborate  hiftories  which  relate  none  but  general 
facts,  and  exhibit  men  only  in  groupes,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  general  characterises.  Nor  is  it  fo  injurious 
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as  feems  to  be  generally  imagined,  to  the  memory 
of  any  great  man, — to  have  his  character  exhibited 
to  thofe  whofe  eyes  have  been  turned  upon  him, 
with  all  th.e  marks  of  humanity  about  it.  Such  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  life  and  character  brings 
us  into  intimacy  with  the  man  whom  we  admire  : 
an  intimacy  which,  without  diminifning  our  ad¬ 
miration,  attaches  us  to  him  with  the  fondnefs 
of  friendlhip.  The  Memoirs  of  Xenophon,  and 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  have  contributed  more  to 
render  Socrates  a  favourite  with  every  fubfequent 
age,  than  if  his  philofopliy  had  been  made  known 
to  us,  only  in  a  formal  treatife  of  his  own  com- 
polition.  Should  1  have  liked  Cicero  half  fo  well, 
if  I  had  known  him  only  as  a  philofopher  and 
an  orator ;  without  being  informed  in  his  Letters, 
in  what  manner,  the  duplicity  of  the  flatefinan,  the 
bold  public  fpirit  of  the  patriot,  the  vanity  of  the 
rhetorician,  the  timidity  of  the  reclufe  fcholar,  ho- 
nefi  integrity,  and  unfcrupulous  felfifhnefs  were 
mingled  together  in  his  character  ?  I  am  not  fure 
that  the  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  have  not  pro¬ 
cured  him  greater  favour  among  Claflical  Scholars, 
—than  the  Elder  Pliny  gains  by  that  noble  Treafure 
of  Natural  Knowledge  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
us, — or  Tacitus  by  that  wonderful  combination  of 
profound  philofophic  remark,  with  picturefque  de« 
feription,  which  adorns  his  Annals  and  his  Hiftory 
Vol.  II.  X  x  of 
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of  the  the  Roman  Empire.  Would  P-ope, and  Swift 
yet  retain  their  influence  on  our  manners  and  lite¬ 
rature,  if  their  characters  were  not,  in  their  own 
writings  and  by  the  care  of  their  cotemporaries,, 
pictured  out  to  us,  at  full  length,  in  the  forms,  the 
attitudes,  and  the  colours  of  nature,  with  lights 
and  fhades  mingling  in  a  juft  proportion  around 
them  ? — If  there  has  been  a  defcent  from  becoming, 
dignity  in  Mr  Bofwell’s  making  himfelf  the  humble 
follower  of  Dr  Johnfon,  and  the  hritorian  of  all  his 
petty  habits :  our  lively  countryman  has  been  fuf- 
fkiently  punifned  by  the  ridicule  which  that  has 
drawn  upon  him.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  laugh 
with  Peter  Pindar,  when  he  enthrones  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  the  chair  of  Juftice,  and  engages  Bozzy 
and  Piczzi,  in  the  contention  of  Paftoral  Dialogue, 
before  the  Knight or  when,  in  a  Heroic  Ppiftle, 
be  congratulates  Mr  Bofwell  on  his  Northern  Ad¬ 
ventures  with  Dr  Johnfon, 

Kennedy  who! e.  fly  ting  with  Dunbar,  is  preferved 
In-  Ramfay’s  Evergreen ,  is  not  the  only  Poet  that 
Ayr-fliire  has  produced.  The  Poems  of  Robert 
Burns,  a  native  of  the  parifih  of  Mauchlin  in  Kyle, 
are  in  every  perfon’s  hands.  Burns  had  received 
only  that  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic  which  the  children  of  the  peafantry  through¬ 
out  Scotland,  commonly  obtain  at  the  parifli-fchook 
But 
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But  the  circumftances  of  his  early  youth  had  given 
a  tone  of  lively  fenfibility  to  his  feelings,  had 
{Lengthened  his  judgment  to  folid  thought,  had 
fliarpened  his  penetration,  to  difcern  the  lights  and 
{hades  of  the  human  character,  and  had  given  a  bold, 
excurlive  energy  to  his  imagination.  By  one  acci¬ 
dent  or  another,  he  had  contracted  a  talte  for  read¬ 
ing.  Books  of  Scottilh  and  of  Englifh  Poetry  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  “  He  was  fmit  with  the  love 
Poefy  and  of  Song.”  He  began  to  write  verfes. 
And,  at  firft,  no  doubt,  would  produce  verfes  more 
remarkable  for  fancy  and  for  fentiment,  than  for 
rich  poetic  phrafe,  or  for  melodious  verllfication. 
Practice  feems  to  have  foon  given  him  the  powers  and 
the  Ikill  of  a  mailer  in  the  ufe  of  the  language  and 
meafures  of  poetry.  As  he  came  to  ufe  thefe  with, 
greater  facility,  he  would  more  boldly  and  more 
frequently  exprefs  his  fancies  and  fentiments  in 
verfe.  He  foon  became  diftinguilhed  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  a  poet.  His  poetical  talents  drew 
upon  him  the  notice  of  fome  gentlemen  of  tafte. 
He  was  encouraged  to  publilh  a  collection  of  his 
Poems.  I  have  witneffed  the  paffionate  eagernefs 
with  which  they  were  received  and  read  by  all, 
from  the  parfon  to  the  plowman, — from  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  in  the  parlour,  to  the  cinder. wench, 
kneeling  to  read  them  before  the  kitchen-fire.— By 
the  kindnefs— chiefly  of  the  late,  amiable  and  inge- 
X  x  2 
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nious  Dr  Blackcock,  he  was  invited  to  'Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  encouraged  to  publifh  a  fecond  edition 

of  his  Poems, - for  the  firft  had  been  printed,  I 

think,  at  Kilmarnock.  He  was  eagerly  careffed  by 
all  ranks ;  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  the  gay  ;  by  young  and  old ;  by  men  and 
women.  Every  one  was  earneft  to  have  the  honour 
of  fubfcribing  for  his  book.  At  every  tabic  his 
company  was  courted.  In  every  party  of  pleafurc, 
he  was  earnellly  foliated  to  make  one.  On  this- 
new  feene,  amidir  thete  flattering,  trying  circum- 
flances,  fufficient  to  turn  the  head-  of  any  young 
man  who  was  not  endowed  with  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  portion  of  found  fenfe  and  moderation  of 
mind Burns  conducted  himfelf  with  wonderful 
prudence  and  propriety.  He  was  neither  elated  tc 
folly  by  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors ;  nor  awed  into 
fillinefs  in  their  prefence.  He  converted  with  de¬ 
cent  and  manly  freedom  of  fpeech  and  of  fentiment ; 
without  difeovering  any  thing  of  that  filly  vanity  of 
his  poetry  which  to  one  in  his  circumftances  might 
have  been  eafily  pardoned.  It  was  laid,  in  my 
hearing,  by  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  this,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  any  age,*  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man 
who  difeovered,  in  converfation  greater  energy  of 
mind,  than  Burns.  His  manners,  too,  foon  Ihew- 
ed  enough  of  the  eafe  of  a  gentleman,  to  prove, 
that,  “  wherever  there  is  ftrength  of  cultivated 
*  Who,  alas !  is  now  no  more,  rn.incb 
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mind,  the  exterior  polilh  may  be  eafily  fuperin- 
duced.” 

The  Poems  which  thus  brought  Mr  Burns  into 
ralhion,— for  a  winter,  have  all  confiderable  merit. 
Some  of  them  I  think  the  firft  pieces  of  their  kind 
in  ours,  or  in  any  language  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  Cotier’s  Saturday  Night ,  which  is 
really  a  faithful  defcription  from  the  life,  proves, 
that  the  manners  of  our  ruPdcs  can  afford  fubjects 
for  paftoml  poetry  more  elevated  and  more  amiable 
than  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  Gay’s  Shepherd’s 
Week ; — that  Paftoral  Poetry  needs  not  to  employ 
itfelf  upon  fictitious  manners  and  modes  of  life,  but 
may,  with  higher  poetical  advantages,  paint  the 
humble  virtues,  the  fimple  pleafures,  the  inartificial 
manners  of  our  peafantry,  fuch  as  they  actually  ex- 
ill.  The  Poem  on  the  ruftic  rites  and  feftivity  of 
Hallowe’en  is  finely  fanciful,  and  molt  divertingly 
comic ;  but,  the  fubject  was  indeed  rich  in  materi¬ 
als  for  the  man  of  fancy,  and  humour.  A  later 
compofition  of  Mr  Burns’s,  a  Tale,  intituled  Alio - 
way  Kirk,  in  which  the  vulgar  ideas  concerning 
witchcraft  are  happily  introduced,  has  very  high 
merit  of  the  fame  caff  as  that  of  Hallowe’en.  As  a 
Tale,  it  wants  indeed,  the  inimitable,  arch  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Tales  of  Fontaine.  But,  it  has  beauties 
of  a  higher  kind.  I  have  been  more  entertained 
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by  it  than  by  any  of  Prior’s.  Burns  Teems  to  have 
thought,  with  Boccace  and  Prior,  that  fume  thare 
of  indelicacy  was  a  ncccflary  ingredient  in  a  Tale. 
Pity  that  he  fliould  have  debafed  fo  fine  a  piece,  by 
ary  thing,  having  even  the  remote!!  relation  to  ob- 
fcenity  !  Many  of  his  other  poems  are  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  to  thefe  in  merit ;  although  thefe  be  my  favou¬ 
rites.  In  all  of  them  we  find  that  originality  of 
fentimer.t  and  of  imagery  which  none  can  difplay, 
but  he  who  looks  around,  on  nature  and  on  life, 
with  the  eye  of  a  man  of  genius. 

I  know  not  if  the  tranfition  be  very  natural  or  eafy 
from  poetry  to  theology.  By  the  differences  of  the¬ 
ological  opinion,  faid  to  divide  the  Divines  of  Ayr¬ 
shire, — I  am,  however,  tempted  to  try.  Many  of 
the  mol!  remarkable  herefies  which  have  arilen  in 
the  Chrftian  Church  have  related  to  the  Perfons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Among  thefe,  I  know  not  that 
any  has  been,  in  different  ages  of  Chrillianity,  more 
remarkable  than  Socinianifm,  which  in  itsfeverai  mo¬ 
difications,  denies  or  extenuates  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God.  To  luperficial  thought,  this  notion 
feerns  more  agreeable  to  rcafon  ;  and  to  fuperficial 
erudition,  more  confonant  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  firft 
Chriftians, — than  the  received  doctrine.  Many  pi¬ 
pits  and  well-meaning  men  have  been  led  to  em- 
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brace  it.  In  England,  it  has  been  zealoully  propae 
gated  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Priettiey  ;  that  Proteus 
in  Literature  ;  that  hardy  br^acher  of  novelties,, 
and  reviver  of  exploded  abfu’ dities,  no  leP  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  philofophy,  than  in  theology.  It  has  found 
its  way  into  Scotland.  Uni  tarian  Congregations 
have  been  formed  at  Montrofe.  atDtndce,  'n  E- 
dinburgh.  And  an  Unitarian  Mi  iionary  wanders 
abou- .  among  us;  labouring  o  make  converts,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  Jefuit.  It  is  long  fince  a  Mr  Simp- 
fon  of  Glafgow  was  depofed  from  the  functions  of 
the  minifng ,  for  teaching  doctrines  in  which  the 
Di  Unity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  extenuated.  The 
late,  amiable  Dr  hccchman  of  Glafgow  was  accufed 
of  a  predilection  for  the  fame  opinion.  And,  one 
party  of  the  C.ergy  in  Ayr-fhire  and  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew  feem  rather 
inclined  to  accufe  the  other  of  entertaining  Dr  Leech- 
man’s  ideas  concerning  the  Divinity  and  the  vicari¬ 
ous  fatisfaction  of  Chriit ;  and  even  of  carrying 
them  fo  much  farther  than  their  mafrer,  as  to  dif¬ 
fer  bw  little  from  Dr  Prieftley  and  the  Unitarians. 
This  has  divided  thefe  Clergy  and  the  people  of  the 
country  into  parties  of  Av;c  and  Old  Light- men.  It 
has  produced  a  contention,  which,  although  it  have 
feldom  been  profecutcd  with  great  acrimony,  has, 
however,  been  lor  a  while  flout ly  kept  up.  Such 
difputcs  at  once  ferve  and  injure  the  caufe  of  religi¬ 
on 
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on  and  good  morals.  They  degrade  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  its  enemies ;  and  they  turn  to  embittered 
afperity,  the  fpirit  of  mutual  charity  in  the  minds  of 
its  profeffios.  But,  they  at  the  fame  time  excite 
a  mutual  emulation  in  piety  and  virtue  among 
the  contending  feels,  which  renders  both  better 
than  they  might  otherwife  have  been.  It  is  natural 
to  maintain,  that  “  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;” 
and  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  religious 
feels  are,  at  all  times,  willing  enough  to  eke  out 
argument  by  the  proud  ohentation  of  virtue,  or  by 
the  bitter  reproach  of  vice.  Even,  in  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  Deifm,  or  rather  Atheifm  againft  all  reveal¬ 
ed  religion,  this  Emulation  of  Virtue  has  been  dif- 
played.  What  but  this  fpirit  could  have  made  the 
unfeeling,  the  felfifh,  the  unprincipled  Voltaire,  an 
'avenger  to  the  Calas ,  a  protector  to  the  Sirvans , 
a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  guardian  of  helplefs, 
orphan  innocence?— How  admirable  is  the  good  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  which  thus  conftantly  educes  good 
from  evil,  and  makes  even  the  folly  and  the  wrath 
of  men  to  praife  him ! — As  to  the  doctrines  of  So- 
cinianifm  or  Unitarianifm;  it  feems  to  me  that  they 
mull  have  taken  their  origin  from  fuperficial  reafo- 
ning  and  fuperficial  learning.  Unitarianifm  efpe- 
cially,  appears  to  involve  in  its  doctrines,  abfurdi- 
ties  not  lefs  grofs,  however  they  may  be,  at  firft 

fight,  lefs  itriking  than  thofe  of  Atheifm. - 

But, 
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But,  let  me  beware.  I  may  perhaps  hear  the 
charge  of  atheifm  brought  againft  myfelf ;  while  I 
ftrive  to  diveil;  myfelf  of  the  prejudices  equally  of 
the  priefl:  aud  of  the  freethinker ;  remarking  only 
fuch  facts  in  the  ftate  cf  religion  as  ferve  remark¬ 
ably  to  illuftrate  the  manners  and  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  age  and  the  country  ;  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  of  all  with  equal  candour  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  It  is  not  impoffible  that  fuch  a  charge  may 
be  brought  againft  me  :  for  he  who  would  be  can¬ 
did  and  imparl ial  to  all,  feldom  fails  to  provoke 
all.  But  my  heart  abhors  and  difclaims  the  guilt, 
and  my  judgment  the  abfurdity  of  Iierefy,  or  of 
Atheifm.  Educated  as  I  have  been  in  the  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nearly  as  they 
are  explained  and  arranged  by  the  Illuflrious  Cal¬ 
vin  ;  every  refearch,  whether  philofophical  or  the¬ 
ological,  which  I  have  had  occafton  to  make  in  ma- 
turer  years,  has  only  ferved  to  confirm  me  in  this 
belief.  But,  however  I  may  hold  faft  the  found 
and  falutary  truths  of  the  gofpel ;  I  would  not  wil¬ 
lingly  pollute  my  foul  with  the  odia  or  the  interes¬ 
ted  artifices  of  Theologians.  While  I  can  difeern 
their  Divine  Forms,  the  Sanctity  of  Truth,  and  the 
Majefty  of  unprejudiced  Reafon,  fliall  never  be  wil¬ 
fully  violated  by  my  hand. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  Ayr 
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Ayr  to  Irvine. 

AlLTOUGH  I  have  thus  looked  round,  from  the:' 
city  of  Ayr,  as  from  a  Ration  of  profpect,  on  the 
adjacent  country ;  yet,  at  this  time,  I  only  Hop¬ 
ped  here  fo  long  as  to  breakfaft  in  Dunn’s.  1  had 
fevcral  times  heroic  been  in  this  fine  county  which 
itrangers  from  the  wilds  of  Galloway,  fometimes 
denominate  the  garden  of  Scotland. 

Our  way  led  through  the  New  Town  of  Ayr;  in 
which  the  new  houfes,  the  neat  fafhed  windows, 
the  clean  drefled  women,  and  the  chcarlul  air  of 
manufacturing  induftry — very  agreeably  engaged 
our  notice.  As  the  road  advanced  beyond  the 
town,  it  led  through  a  landy  plain,  along  the  fea- 
Pnore.  It  is  in  the  bell:  condition ;  and  finding  it 
lo,  we  very  cheerfully  paid  the  toll-dues  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  bars  erected  upon  it.  This  landy  plain  fpreads 
for  a  confiderable  extent  both  towards  the  {here, 
and  from  the  road  into  the  inland  country.  As 
the  eye  turns  to  the  north  and  fouth-eaft,  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  country  rifes  from  the  Ihore  ;  its  cul¬ 
tivation  is  rich ;  hardly  any  but  green  fences,  and 
walls  of  Hone- and  lime  appear;  the  farm-houfes  and 
even  the  cottages  have  a  neat  afpect ;  the  villas  are 
numerous  and  elegant ;  Trees  are  fcattcred  profufe. 
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ly  over  the  country  in  every  variety  of  arrange- 
mcnt. 

W e  palled  near  by  the  houfe  of  OrangeJJeU,  which 
fliould  faern  by  the  neglected  ftate  of  the  grounds, 
not  to  be  conftantly  inhabited  by  the  proprietor. 
At  no  great  difiance  from  Ayr>  is  the  ancient  village 
of  Pricjlxiick ,  which,  upon  the  fame  occalion  as  the 
New  Town  of  Ayr,  was  honoured  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  with  confulerable  privileges,  and  enriched 

with  a  grant  of  lands. - It  is  to  be  remembered, 

that  as  Bruce’s  patrimonial  eftates  lay  chiefly  in  Car- 
rick, — he  would  very  naturally  have  occafion  to  rc- 
lide,  at  times,  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  indeed,  in 
St  John  Baptift’s  Church  in  Ayr,  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  into  an  armoury,  that 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  to  confirm  Bruce’s 
title  to  the  throne.  At  a  fubfequent  time  proba¬ 
bly  did  Bruce  retire,  under  the  affliction  of  the  le- 
proiy,  either  to  Frieftwick  or  to  the  New  Town 
of  Ayr.  On  this  occafion  were  his  grants  in  favour 
of  thefc  two  place  .'  executed.  The  leprofy  had  been 
introduced  from  the  eaft,  whether  before,  or  in 
confequcnce  of  — "he  CntiaJes,  know  not.  It  was 
then  common  through  Europe. — ?aii:r.g  by  Prieft- 
wick  on  a  former  occalion,  I  remember  to  have  re¬ 
marked  among  :<  pile  of  hones  brought  from  tne 
Store  for  building,  c/v  T>  of  indurated  day,  all 
Y  y  2  filled 
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filled  with  the  exuvia  of  mujfels  and  other  fhell-fifh, 
or  exhibiting  holes  in  which  thefe  had  been  contain¬ 
ed  till  they  had  wafted  away.  The  fpecimen  was 
curious.  I  would  gladly  have  carried  it  off  with 
me, — had  it  been  fmaller. — - 

The  village  of  Mountain ,  through  which  we  next 
pafled,  is  an  handfome,  fmall  manufacturing  vil- 
lage.  The  houfes  are  difpofed  upon  an  orderly  plan. 
The  walls  are  well-built,  and  round  the  doors 
and  windows,  fronted  with  poliflied  free-ftone. 
The  windows  are  fafhed.  The  roofs  neatly  co¬ 
covered  with  thatch.  I  was  much  pleated  with  the 
afpact  of  this  little  place.  This  village  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lands  are,  if  I  have  not  been  miftnformcd, 
the  property  of  Colonel  Fullarton  of  Rofemount. '  And 
it  fhould  teem,  that  he  has  fpared  no  pains  or  ex¬ 
pence  to  improve  the  environs,  and  to  make  them 
the  feat  of  a  numerous,  happy,  and  induftrious  po¬ 
pulation. --Nearly  above  this  village,  rifcs  a  hill, 
round,  green,  of  no  very  lofty  elevation,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  adorned  with  wood. 

The  fields  being  now  nearly  bare  of  corn,  and 
the  weather  fair;  this  was  the  fportman’s  feafon  for 
fhooting  partridges.  We  met,  on  our  way,  fome 
gentlemen  in  a  hunting- drefs,  and  a  lady  talking 
eagerly  of  horfes  and  hounds, — who  feemed  to  be 
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juft  leaving  the  fields  on  which  they  had,  for  the 
morning,  purfued  this  amufement. 

This  whole  road  from  Ayr  to  Irvine  lies  on  the 
iea-coaft,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Ihore. 
We  had  within  our  view,  the  fame  bay  and  the 
fame  coafts  along  which  we  had  travelled  for  the 
day  or  two  immediately  preceding.  As  the  day 
was  fair,  we  enjoyed,  an  agreeable,  and  widely  ex¬ 
tended  profpecb  The  molt  confpicuous  ifland  with¬ 
in  the  Frith,  was  Arran. 

The  ifle  of  Arran,  which  was,  by  the  Romans 
termed  Glotta,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  which— from  the  name  of  this  ifle  probably 

- - was,  by  the  fame  people  denominated  Giotto: 

lijluarium.  It  lies  at  about  eight  leagues  of  diftance 
from  Ayr,  in  a  north-weft  direction ;  and  about 
lifteen  leagues,  equally  north-weft  from  Loch-Ryan, 
in  Galloway.  Its  form  is,  in  feme  degree,  oval.  Its 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  twenty  four 
miles;  its  greateft breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  fourteen. 
The  fea  encroaches,  here  and  there,  fo  as  to  indent 
its  coafts.  On  the  fouth-eaft  quarter  of  the  ifle  is 
the  beautiful  harbour  of  Lamlajh ;  a  fort  of  circular 
haven,  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  covered  by 
the  iflet  of  Lamlafli,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
jn  length.  Five  hundred  fliips  may  conveniently 
enough 
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enough  lie  together,  in  this  haven.  The  iflet  at  its 
mouth  forms  a  double  inlet,  and  a  double  outlet ;  fo 
that  Ihips  may  enter  or  fail  out,  with  aim  oh  any  wind. 
Five  leagues  northward  from  Lamlalh,  is  Loch  Ran- 
fa  ;  another  fpacious  harbour,  but  inferior  in  extent 
and  in  convenience,  to  the  former.  The  face  of  the 
country,  through  this  ifle,  is  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  Goat-field ,  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  ifle, 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre.  In  a  clear  day,  Scotland, 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man  are  vifible 
from  its  furnmit.  The  Cock  of  Arran,  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  is  a  famous  fea-mark.  The 
air  of  this  ifland  is  cold,  but  pure.  The  Springs 
are  earlier,  the  Summers  warmer,  the  Winters 
colder,  than  on  the  'adjacent  continent.  The  wea¬ 
ther  is  extremely  variable ;  gulls  of  wind  are  fre¬ 
quent;  winter  is  commonly  attended  with  large 
fells  of  rain  and  fnow.  The  ifland  has  four  or  five 
frelh  water  lakes,  with  innumerable  fprings,  by 
which  it  is  abundantly  watered.  Out  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  Loch-Terfa ,  iffues  a  fine  river.  The  loftier 
parts  of  the  ifland  are  either  bare  rocks,  or  are  co¬ 
vered  only  by  heath  or  ferns,  and  are  fit  only  for  paf- 
ture  to  Iheep  or  goats.  In  the  vales,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftreams,  but 
efpecially  on  the  coafts,  is  the  ground  fufceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  in  various  places,  tolerably  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  Bear,  oats,  peas,  potateos,  and  pot-herbs, 
with 
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with  fome  {hare  of  flax  and  hemp  are  the  ordinary- 
crops.  Much  underwood  grows  through  the  ifland: 
and  in  one  place,  large  pines.  Limeftone,  freeftone, 
and  coal,  and  various  other  valuable  foffils  are  found 
here  in  confiderable  abundance.  More  than  a  thou- 
fand  black-cattle  are  annually  exported  from  Arran. 
Here  too  are  flieep,  goats,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  in 
great  plenty.  On  the  hills  are  wild  deer.  In  the 
lakes  are  falmons,  and  other  frelh-water  filh.  On 
the  coafts  are  caught  cod,  ling,  whitings,  and  her¬ 
rings.  The  caftle  of  Broadwick,  belonging  to  the  ; 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  is  the  molt  confiderable  edifice 
in  this  ifland.  It  muff  have  been  anciently  a iirong  , 
caftle,  and  a  l’umptuous  palace.  Here  are  alfo  vari¬ 
ous  remains  of  many  ancient  fortrefl’es :  and  caves 
remarkable  equally  for  fize  and  for  fltuation.  Here 
are  many  monuments  referable  to  the  'druidical  fu- 
perftition.  From  Mona  or  Anglefey  the  Druids  are 
well-known  to  have  retired  to  Man:  from  Man, 

they  might  refort  to  Arran. - Here  are  various 

ftreams  fit.  ior  moving  mill- machinery.  Yet,  I 
know  not,  that  the  cotton-manufacture  has  yet 
been  introduced  into  Arran.  The  fea-ware  on  the 
Stores  is  burnt  into  kelp :  and,  no  doubt,  thefe 
iflanders  will  gradually  have  motives  which  may 
rouTe  them  to  induftry,  and  difpofe  them  to  avail 
themfelves  of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  their  litu- 
ation.  People  from  Lngiand  have  been  accuftomed 
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to  cut  and  burn  the  ferns  in  the  illand,  and  to  car¬ 
ry  away  the  afhes.  But,  the  natives  begin  to  fee 
that  they  themfelves  may  with  almoft  equal  advan¬ 
tage,  burn  their  ferns,  as  well  as  their  fea-ware. 

North-east  from  Arran  lies  the  ifle  of  Bute; 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  in  breadth — where  it  is  broadefl — five  miles, 
h  is  hilly  in  the  general  character  of  its  furface ;  and 
towards  Cowal,  the  hills  rife— although  not  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  mountains  of  Cowal,  At  Rot  be/a y  this 
ifle  has  a  large  harbour.  It  is  watered  by  fix  or  eight 
lakes  of  freflt  water ;  the  largeft  of  which.  Loch  Fad,  is 
a  mile  in  length  :  four  have  rivers  iffuingfrom  them. 
The  town  of  Rothefav  contains  between  two  and 
thr  ?c  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  feems  to  have  been 
anc:ently — perhaps  more  populous  than  at  prefen t. 
This  is  underflood  to  have  been  a  fettlemcnt  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Scots  under  the  llenda,  as  they  advan¬ 
ced  from  Ireland  into  Argyle-lhire.  Since  the  reign 
©f  Robert  III.  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Scottilh  crown 
hat  been  the  Duke  of  Rothelay.  The  caftle  of  Rothe- 
fay  is  now  ruinous,  but  was  inhabited  by  the  family 
of  Bute,  till  it  was  burnt  during  the  troubles  in  the 
year  1785.  Herrings,  in  their  fealbn,  come  in  great 
abundance,  on  the  coaft  of  Bute :  and  the  herring- 
iilhery  is  the  favourite  employment  of  the  young 
men.  All  the  ambition  of  a  farmer’s  fon  is  firft  to 
obtain 
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obtain  a  fharc  in  a  herring-bufs,  and  at  length  to 
become  l'olcly  mailer  of  one.  Bute  lias  thus  bee  me 
a  nuii’ery  for  fcamen  :  it  furnilhed  many,  during 
the  American  war  to  the  Rov  il  Navy. — Yet,  Li  te 
is  a  feat  of  thriving  agriculture.  The  foil  is  light 
and  Timely.  A  conhderublc  part  of  the  iile  is  incie- 
led  and  luhdivided  with  ditches  and  hedges.  Bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  turnips,  rye-graij  and  clover  are  railed  n> 
great  abundance.  The  barley  is  confurr.cd  in  the 
blind,  in  the  dil'tiilation  of  wliilky.  Of  the  oats  a 
considerable  dure  is  exported.  Cattle  are  aiib  a 
principal  article  of  export  with  thefe  Blunders. 
They  have  abundance  of  lime.  Coal  they  have 
hitherto  fought  for  in  vain.  The  Gaelic  was  the 
language  of  the  lull  generation  of  the  inhabitants: 
Among  the  prefent,  the  ordinary  dialect  of  the  Lt  w- 
land  Scots  is  commonly  fpoken; — To  the  parifli  c£ 
Rothefay  alone,  belong  from  twelve  to  twenty  open 
boats,  and  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  decked  vef- 
fels,  of  between  fifteen  and  an  hundred  tons  cur- 
then. — The  ifle  is  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of 
Roilvfav  and  Khigarth.  It  im  leveral  fchools  f  r 
the  education  of  youth.  The  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  amounts  nearly  to  live  thousand ;  being 
nearly  l'eventy  to  the  lijuare  mile  :  No  contemptible 
population.  Thefe  people  have  been  rcuRd  from 
that  indolence  by  which  they  were  once  prevented 
from  availing  themlelvcs  of  the  natural  advantages 
Vol.  II.  Z  3  of 
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ot  their  fituation  :  and  the  induftry,  wealth,  and 
population  of  the  ifland  advance,  hand  in  hand, 
A  cuftom-houfe  eftablifhed  in  the  town  of  Rothel’ay, 
in  the  year  1765  :  the  encouragement  given  by  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  herring- fifhery  ;  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  manufacture  about  a  dozen  years 
fince,  are  among  the  chief  caufes  to  which  the  late 
increafe  of  the  population  of  this  ifland  lias  been  • 
aferibed.  With  the  increafe  of  wealth  and  po¬ 
pulation,  the  price  of  provifions  has  alfo  rifen.  The 
vicinity  of  Greenock,  the  market  of  which  is  one 
of  the  deareft  in  Scotland  has  no  doubt  contri¬ 
buted  to  raiic  the  price  of  every  article  in  the 
markets  of  Bute. - The  inhabitants  of  Bute  de¬ 

fire  earneftly  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  on  fea- 
borne  coal. — Bute  was  anciently  the  favourite  place 
of  meeting  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Low- 
landers  of  the  Weft  of  Scotland.  In  thofe  days,  the 
manners  of  our  anceftors  were  rude,  and  their  fpi- 
rits  fierce  and  diforderly.  Law  was  imperfect.  Civil 
jurifdiction,  weak.  The  Idighlanders  and  the  Low- 
landers  were  mutually  diffident  of  each  other.  Yet, 
was  mutual  intercourfe  convenient  and  neccfiary- 
They  chofe  therefore  a  place  foi  meeting  and  for 
traffic,  where  both  parties  might  have  like  advanta¬ 
ges  of  fecurity  and  of  force.  The  port  of  Rothefay 
became  their  common  empo:  ium.  Here  are  remains 
of  fevered  fortrefies  which  wese  occupied  as  places  of 
fltrengt!: 
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•Srengtli  and  fecurity  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
die  ifland :  On  the  vvehern  fide  are  Dun  Ouil,  and 
Dun  A llin.  The  royal  caille  of  Rothefay  already 
mentioned,  Rands  by  the  town  of  Rothefay  on  the 
eaft-lide,  and  was  once  the  largeft  caftle  in  the  vYcf- 
tern  ifles.  Since  1685,  it  has  been  unlit  for  habita¬ 
tion.  On  the  eaft  Ihorc  Hands  all'o  Mount  Stuart , 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  gives  to  his  eld- 
eft  fon,  the  title  of  Lord  Mount-Stewart.  Bute  is  a 
county,  with  Arran,  Ailfa,  and  the  diets  of  Cum- 
hra-mcrc,  C  umbra- beg ,  and  Inch-Marnock  ; — lituate, 
the  two  former,  eaft  off  Bute, — the  latter  half  a 
league  weft  from  it.  Kumbra-morc  is  between  eight 
and  nine  miles  in  circumference ;  fertile  and  culti¬ 
vated  as  Bute  ;  forming  a  feparate  parilh  ;  and  peo¬ 
pled  with  fome  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  Kumbra - 
beg,  or  Kumbra  the  left,  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference,  andfwarms  with  rabbits— Inch- Mar- 
nock  is  fomewhat  larger  than  Kumbra- beg ;  beautiful 
and  cultivated  :  it  was  anciently  the  lblitary  recefs 
•of  a  Email  fociety  of  Culdees. 

Suci-i,  with  its  appendages,  is  the  ille  that  gave 
?.  title  to  him  who  had  a  conliderable  fhare  in  direc¬ 
ting  the  early  education  of  our  Excellent  Sovereign, 
and  who  was,  for  fome  Ihort  while,  at  the  Head  of 
the  Britilh  Adminiftration,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prelent  reign.  Few  monarchs  have  ever  done  high,1 
Z  z  2  er 
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er  honour,  by  the  tenor  of  their  life,— to  their  ear¬ 
ly  education than  George  III.  of  Britain.  And, 
if  in  the  biography  of  any  great  or  good  man,  it  be 
thought  injuftice  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  in- 
Itructcrs  and  guardians  of  his  youth :  the  Britifh 
Nation  cannot  rejoice  that  the  belt  of  Frinces  lits 
on  their  Throne,  without  gratefully  remembering 
Lord  Bute,  as  the  Friend  and  Tutor  of  his  early 
days.  They  were  not  perfonal  vices  and  lollies; 
they  were  not  blunders  in  adminiftration,  or  abufes 
of  power  that  inflamed  the  Engliflt  againft  his  mi- 
niftry.  It  was  the  oppolition  of  the  great  Whig 
families ;  the  popularity  of  a  Whig  miniftry  who 
were  to  give  place  to  Lord  Bute  and  his  friends, 
upon  the  Acceffion  of  his  Rpyal  Pupil.  The  bene¬ 
volent  policy,  too,  of  uniting  all  parties,  of  annihi¬ 
lating  all  invidious,  national  diftinctions,  of  making 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  Britilh  Empire,  but 
one  people,  unanimous  in  loyalty  to  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover,  and  in  attachment  to  the  Britilh  Confti- 
tution— was  blocking  to  the  prejudices  of  many  of 
our  fournern  brethren ;  who,  with  a  not  ungene¬ 
rous  pride,  imagined,  that  in  loyalty,  in  honour, 
in  every  illuftrious  public  virtue,  none  could, 
none  ought  to  vie  with  themfclves.  The  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  luccefsful  war  in  peace,  without  profe- 
cuting  it  to  the  utter  ruin  of  a  humbled  enemy, 
was  another  heinous  offence  by  which  Lord  Bute 
difobligcd 
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difobliged  the  Englilh  Nation.— But,  in  all  the  fury 
of  oppofition  that  was  excited  againft  him,  I  know 
not  that  his  perional  chara&er  was  ever  fuccefsfully 
attacked.  The  difloyalty,  the  poverty,  the  cun¬ 
ning,  the  duplicity  of  Scotchmen  in  general,  were 
the  favourite  themes  of  Churchill  and  of  Wilkes. 
The  conftancy  of  Scotchmen,  where  they  have 
formed  an  attachment,  was  held  up  in  an  invidious 
light.  The  ancient  prejudices  with  which  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  had  viewed  the  Scotch,  before  the  Union  of 
Scotland  and  England  under  one  Sovereign,  were 
powerfully  addrelfed.  But,  even  the  piercing,  foul- 
fearching  vehemence  and  acute  malignity  of  Junius, 
refpected  the  private  character  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
From  his  difcernment,  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Johnfm  obtained  that  encouragement,  which  Cbef- 
terjield  had  firft.  oftentatioufly  offered,  and  then 
meanly  withheld.  By  his  dignified  candour  were 
the  quackery  and  frivolity  of  Hill  overlooked,  and 
that  botanical  fkill  which  he  actually  poffeffed,  mu¬ 
nificently  patronized.  The  Murrays,  the  Wedder- 
burnes,  the  Homes,  the  Macpherfons,  all  the  Scot- 
tifh  names,  whether  in  bufmefs  or  in  literature, 
which  were  diftinguifhed  by  his  care,  are  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  age,  and  might  well  adorn  any  asra 
in  hiftory.  In  his  long  retirement  from  public  bu- 
linefs,  the  rancour  of  political  prejudice  ceafed  to  be 
dire&ed .  againft  him.  In  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
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virtues  which  adorned  his  character,  and  of  thofc 
ftudies  in  which  he  delighted,  it  Ihould  feem,  that 
he  found  an  happincfs  in  retirement  which  he  had 
unfuccefsfully  fought  on  the  heights  of  ambition. 
Happier  in  this,  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whom 
it  is  related,  that,  after  he  had  reluctantly  retired 
from  Public  Office,  a  friend,  one  day  entered  his 
library-room  at  Houghton,  white  the  Ex-Minifter  was 
bi’fy  at  the  {helves :  Iiis  friend  entered  unobferved. 
and  continued  fo,  for  fome  minutes,  till  be  had 
been  Sir  Robert  *  take  down  volume  after  volume, 
look  into  each,  but  without  reading,  immediately 
return  it  into  its  place :  At  length,  the  old  man 
threw  himfelf  down  upon  a  feat,  and  burft  into 
tears :  Iiis  friend  then  addrefling  him,  he  lamented, 
that  having  fo  long  neglected  literature,  amid  the 
car:"  of  Public  Bufinefs,  he  had  now  loft  fo  entirely 
all  reliih  for  books,  that  they  could  afford  him  no 
recreation  in  his  liftlefs  folitude.  But,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  claffical  literature,  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  Botany,  Lord 
Bute  is  Hid  to  have  fpent  his  latter  years  in  calm  hap¬ 
pincfs.  I  doubt  not  that  his  merits,  as  a  man  and  a 
politician,  will  be  more  candidly  judged  of,  by  thofc 
who  Avail  review  them  in  the  next  century. 

But,  I  had  almoft  forgotten,  that  I  am  only  or. 
the  highway  between  Ayr  and  Irvine,  and  that  the 
*  Then  Lord  Oxford.  immediate 
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immediate  vicinity  of  that  highway  prefents  enough 
of  interefting  objects.  Near  Hillboufe ,  a  gentleman’s 
feat,  within  fight  or  almoft  within  fight  of  Irvine,  we 
faw  two  lovely  women  walking  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
the  highway.  The  road  before  Irvine  fcon  prefented 
to  our  view,  a  grove  of  mails,  and  awaked  all  thofe 
agreeable  thoughts  which  are  connected  with  the  idea 
of  active,  and  adventurous  commerce.  Coals,  lime, 
rivers,  fca-ports  require  nothing  but  men,  awake  to 
the  purfuits  of  luxury  and  ambition — and  nature 
and  mankind  will  both  foon  appear  in  the  faireft  af¬ 
fects  they  can  pofiibly  aflume. - We  proceeded, 

and  foon  faw,  on  the  north-weft  edge  of  the  fame 
hill  on  which  Hill-houfe  is  feated,  the  old  caftle  of 
Dundonald,  making  juft  fuch  a  figure  as  one  of  the 
higheft  lioufes  on  either  fide  of  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh  would  neceilarily  make,  if  it  ftood  alone. 
Near  it,  but  under  the  height  of  the  hill,  Hands  the 
feat  of  the  Countefs-Dowager  of  Eglinton.  The 
grounds  lying  immediately  around,  were  ftill  beau¬ 
tifully  green.  Below  was  a  wide  plain,  Tandy,  and 
■uncultivated  ;  indeed  the  idea  of  cultivation  feemed 
to  have  been  here  given  ur>,  as  honclcfs.  Of  all 
foils,  indeed,  a  fandy  foil  is  perhaps  the  moft  obfti- 
nately  barren.  But,  if  fand  be  an  uieful  manure 
for  clay  ;  why  may  not  clay  prove  equally  a  manure, 
for  find?  If  this  plain  wc  e  to. tilled  by  a  dyke  to¬ 
wards  the  fea j  laid  with  clay,— which  is  fufficiently 
plentiful 
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plentiful  in  Ayr-fhire,— and  ploughed  up ;  it  might 
certainly  be  brought  to  bear  crops  of  grain  and  of 
ufeful  grafies  which  would  render  it  much  more  va¬ 
luable  than  it  can  be,  in  its  prefent  Rate.  Along 
the  way-fide,  where  it  leads  through  this  plain,  I 
obferved  a  great  variety  of  pudding-ftones; 

At  length,  we  entered  a  fuburb  of  Irvine,  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  river  Irvine.  The  highway  paffes 
through  it,  to  the  bridge.  The  inhabitants  are 
weavers  employed  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  houfes  are  neat ;  and  all  who  appeared 
in  the  ftreet,  or  at  the  doors  and  windows,  difco- 
vered  that  decency  and  cleanlinefs  of  drefs  which  ^ 
wherever  they  diftinguilh  the  common  people,  fliew 
them  to  be,  in  eafy  circumftances. 


Ip  fine,  Kilmarnock ,  and  the  Environs; 

THE  Irvine  which  rifes  oh  the  borders  of  LanerL 
fhire,  has  increafed  to  a  confiderable  body,  when  it 
enters  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  by  the  town  of  Irvine. 
Like  Ayr,  Irvine  is  an  ancient  burgh,  and  has  long 
been  one  of  the  principal  fea-port  towns  on  the  wef- 
tern  coaft  of  Scotland.  In  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth. 
centuries,  its  trade  appears  to  have  been  flourifhing. 
But,  the  barr  of  fand  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour 
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harbour,  has  long  rendered  it  lefs  convenient  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  been,  for  {hipping.  It  has 
more  flapping  at  prefent  however,  by  all  appearance, 
than  the  port  of  Ayr.  As  Ayr  {lands  nearly  on  the 
boundary  between  Garrick  and  Kyle  5  fo  the  river 
Irvine,  on  which  the  town  of  the  fame  name  {lands, 
is  the  limit  between  Kyle  and  Cunningham. — The 
extent  of  the  city  of  Irvine  is  confiderable.  •  Many 
of  the  buildings  have  an  ancient  afpect :  the  walls 
thick  and  ftrong :  the  windows  fmall :  the  houfes 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height;  and  the  rooms 
low.  As  to  trade ;  one  confiderable  branch  of  the 
trade  con  lifts  in  the  exportation  of  coals  to  Ireland: 
Its  inhabitants  take  a  {hare,  too,  in  the  herring- 
fifhery  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde:  They  have  intercourfc 
with  many  of  the  other  fea-ports  in  Britain  and 
Ireland :  They  trade  to  the  Baltic ;  and  even  take: 
a  {hare  with  the  merchants  of  Glafgow,  in  the  trade: 
to  America;  and  our  Weft-Indies:  I  know  not,, 
whether  they  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  The  ftreets  were  thronged  with  carts,  and 
with  people  walking  eagerly  about,  with  an  air  of 
bufmefs.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  by  the  drefs  and  air  o£ 
the  people,  that  the  feafaring  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  the  in  oft  numerous  and  opulent.  They 
feem  to  give  a  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  reft.  Ir¬ 
vine  abounds  not  in  good  inns.  The  houfe  and  of¬ 
fices  of  the  inn  in  which  we  flopped  to  dine  were: 

Von.  II,  A  a  a  not 
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not  commodious.  But,  ihe  people  were  civil,  and 
their  charge  moderate.  Irvine  feems  to  partake  in 
thofe  advantages  which  have,  of  late,  fo  greatly 
promoted  the  general  profperity  of  Ayrlhire.  The 
addition  of  manufactures  to  its  traffic  will,  no  doubt 
greatly  promote  the  farther  increafe  of  this  city. 

KiLMARXocK  Hands  at  fome  difiance,  inland  from 
from  the  town  of  Irvine,  and  equally  upon  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its 
own  name  from  a  St  Mar  nock—  perhaps  the  fame 
whofe  name  has  been  alfo  impofed  on  the  little  ifle 
of  Inch-Marmck  before  mentioned.  In  the  year 
1591,  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony,  by  a 
charter  granted  in  favour  of  Thomas,  Lord  Boyd. 
In  167  2,  a  fecond  charter  was  obtained,  and  ratified 
by  the  Scottiln  Parliament.  In  1700,  the  magiftrates 
obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  a  grant  of 
all  tire  privileges  and  taxes  which  they  enjoyed,  as 
fuperior  of  the  burgh  ;  the  benefits  of  which  grant, 
the  town  has  ever  fince  poffeiled.  It  is  governed 
by  two  Bailies,  and  a  Council  of  feventeen  burgefies. 
It  has  increafed  gradually  fince  its  erection,  and  efpe- 
dally  fince  its  emancipation  from  the  power  of  the' 
noble  family  in  whom  the  fuperiority  was  originally 
veiled,— till  it  has  at  length  arifen  to  be  one'  of  the 
Tnofi  corffiderable  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Weft 
of  Scotland.  The  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants 
amounts 
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amounts  nearly  to  fix  thoufand.  Nearly  an  hund- 
dred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods  are  annually 
manufactured  in  it.  Carpets  alone  bring  to  Kil¬ 
marnock  an  annual  return  of  near  two  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  The  flioes  and  boots  made  here 
afford  alinofl:  an  equal  fum.  Duffles,  coverlets,  blan¬ 
kets,  plaidings,  forges,  bonnets,  caps  and  mitts,  with 
ftockings  knit  on  needles  are  fo  many,  articles  of 
woollen  manufacture  prepared  here  to  a  large  annu¬ 
al  amount.  The  other  articles  manufactured  in 
Kilmarnock,  are  various,  and  of  a  great  yearly  va¬ 
lue.  The  markets  of  the  town  are  very  plentifully 
fupplied  from  the  circumjacent  country:  aim  off  eve¬ 
ry  article  is  cheaper  here  than  in  the  markets  of 
Glafgow  and  Paifley:  and  from  this  neighbourhood- 
all  forts  of  provifions  are  carried  for  fale  to  thofe 
more  populous  and  opulent,  manufacturing  cities. 
The  butcher- meat  expofed  to  fale  in  the'flefli-  mar¬ 
ket  of  Kilmarnock,  is  reckoned  fo  excellent,  that 
many  families  in  Glafgow,  at  the  diltance  of  one 
and  twenty  miles,  fend  hither  for  their  butcher- 
meat.  Among  other  articles  of  provifion,  good  in 
quality,  and  at  a  reafonable  price,  which  arc  to  be 
obtained  here,  is  the  belt  cheefe  which  Scotland  af¬ 
fords,  well-known  by  the  name  of  Dunlop  cheefe. 
The  cheefe  made  in  the  parifh  of  Dunlop  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  belt  in  Ayr  (hire,  and  was  fought  for, 
with  a  preference,  at  all  the  markets  where  it  was 
A  a  a  a  offered 
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offered  to  lale.  But,  tlie  fuccefs  of  the  cheefe-ma- 
kers  of  Dunlop  foon  tempted  the  emulation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  name  of  Dunlop  cheefes  came  to 
be  transferred  to  all  the  cream  cheefes  made  in  Ayr- 
Ihire,  and  equally  to  cream- cheefes  brought  from 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Galloway  into  Ayrfhire,  for 
fale.  In  the  markets  of  Glafgow  and  Paifiey,  all 
cheefe  brought  from  the  country  lying  weft  ward  from 
thefe  towns  is  fold  and  bought,  as  Dunlop- cheefe. 

The  coal  of  Ayr- {hire  is  one  capital  fource  of  its 
wealth.  In  all  the  diftricts  of  this  county  coal  is  to  be 
found.  The  ftrata  are  almoft  every  where  wrought. 
From  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock 
about  three  thouiand  and  three  hundred  tons,  of  a  fpe- 
cies  caiied  Blind  Coal,  are  annually  exported  to  diffe¬ 
rent  places  in  Ireland;  Cork,  Dublin,  Beifaft,  Drog¬ 
heda,  Lairn,  Donag.hadee,  Sligo.  To  the  Highland 
Hies  too,  it  is  alfo  exported  for  the  purpoi'es  of  dry¬ 
ing  malt  and  corn,  and  of  burning  limeftone.  In 
Ireiand,  indeed,  the  importation  of  coals  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  neceffary.  The  want  of  this  important  article  is 
perhaps  the  greateft  difadvantage  to  which  that  fer¬ 
tile  and  populous  ifland  is  naturally  fubjcctcd.  Not 
that  Ireland  is  abfolutely  without  ftrata  of  coals ;  but, 
fo  few  of  thefe  have  yet  been  difeovered ;  and  the 
coal  which  they  afford,  is  fo  inferior  in  quality ; 
that  the  IrlHr  find  a  very  great  importation  need- 
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fary  to  anfwer  their  demands.  They  prefer  the  Eng- 
filh  coal  to  that  of  Ayr-Ihire.  If  they  fhall  ever 
find  England  and  Scotland  too  much  exhaufted 
to  fupply  them  with  pit-coal,  I  would  advife  them 
then  to  have  recourle  to  Newfoundland:  For  in 
Newfoundland  are  ftrata  of  coal  'lying  for  fome  ex¬ 
tent  dole  upon  the  Ihore  where  it  is  moft  acceffible 
to  Hupping— and  fulficient  to  lupply  not  only  the 
Britifh  iOes,  but  all  Europe,  with  this  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle  of  fuel.  Ail  the  coal  at  prefent  exported  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock,  is  carried  by 
land  to  the  fea-port  of  Irvine.  A  canal  has  how¬ 
ever  been  propofed,  along  which,  this  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  export,  may  be  conveyed  by  water,  from 
Kilmarnock.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  project 
may,  fooner  or  later,  be  accomplifhed.  Friendly 
as  I  am  to  canals,  I  Ihould  wilh  to  fee  Scotland 
more  generally  intcrfected  by  them,  even  than  thofe 
counties  in  England  where  they  are  moft  numerous. 
I  wifti  it  were  poflible  to  unite  Ayr  and  Kirkcud¬ 
bright  by  a  canal  carried  between  them.  If  the  ci¬ 
vilization  of  Britain  {hall  ever  again  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed  in  barbarifm;  our  canals  will  remain  monuments 
of  our  arts,  if  not  more  fplendid,  yet  befpeaking. 
more  enlightened  ingenuity,  than  the  aqueducts  of 
ancient  Rome. 
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How  pleafmg  is  it  to  wander  through  a  country- 
occupied  by  a  numerous  population  of  civilized,  in¬ 
genious,  induftrious  men  !  How  plealing  to  behold 
men,  at  once  improve  the  beauties  and  the  riches 
of  nature,— and  at  the  fame  time  exalt  their  own 
dignity  and  felicity !  Such  is  the  profpect  which  I 
have  hitherto  beheld,  in  the  courfe  of  this  excurfi- 
on  through  part  of  my  native  country.  Setting  out 
from  a  great  town  in  which  fociety  fecms  too  much 
crowded ;  in  which  if  fome  virtues,  and  forne  ge¬ 
nerous  energies  of  the  mind  be  reared  as  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  many  more  vices  are  fullered  with  a  no 
lels  extraordinary  influence;  1  naiuraliy  expected 
to  find,  in  the  country,  a  great  divciihy  of  man¬ 
ners;  to  fee  vice  lefs  outrageous  and  dillMiue,  and 
the  ordinary  virtues  more  generally  cultivated.  But, 
I  have  already  feen  much  more  than  f  had  hoped. 
The  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen  is  much  more 
confiderabie  and  more  happily  directed  than  1  had 
imagined.  In  their  virtues,  the  gentlenefs  of  re¬ 
finement,  is  more  happily  blended  with  the  energy 
of  ruder  life,  than  I  had,  in  my  inexperience,  con¬ 
ceived.  The  poor  are  lefs  favage ;  and  the  great 
lets  frivolous  than  I  had  feared.  The  middle  ranks 
exhibit  more  diftinctly  the  virtues  of  thofe  above, 
and  of  thole  below  them,  than  the  common-place 
praifes  of  the  middle  ftate  of  life  had  prevailed 
with  me  to  fuppofe  that  they  might.— The  poor  are 
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liappy,  wherever  they  are  fober  and  induftrious. 
The  proprietors  of  the  lands  have  no  longer  vaffals 
whom  they  may  beat,  fell,  and  pillage  with  impu¬ 
nity.  The  farmer  is  not  deprefled.  The  merchant 
is  not  defpiied.  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  not 
withheld,  either  by  pride  or  avarice,  from  the  la¬ 
bouring  poor.  It  is  not  by  mutually  crulhing  each 
other,  but  by  a  generous  emulation  in  generous  and 
ufeful  arts,  that  the  different  ranks  mai'  tain,  each 
its  peculiar  privileges  and  peculiar  diftinctions.  The 
great  have,  by  the  progrefs  of  our  Laws  and  Con- 
ftitution,  been  deprived  of  almoft  all  their  power  to 
injure  their  dependents  and  inferiors;  but,  their  pow¬ 
er  to  do  good  has  by  the  fane  means  been  rather 
enlarged  than  diminished.  In  the  peafant,  and  in 
the  artifan,  where  accidental  circumftances  have 
not  depraved  their  hearts  and  corrupted  their  man¬ 
ners,  I  can  perceive  a  force  of  mind  united  with  a 
•delicacy  of  fentiment  which  I  fliould  otherwife  have 
thought  inconfiftent,  and  abfolutely  incompatible 
with  their  condition  in  life.— It  is  pleafmg  to  ob- 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  induftry  in  thefe  counties. 
Our  national  character  gives  to  our  exertions  the 
energetic  vigour  of  an  Englilhman,  with  fomewhat 
of  the  patient  perfeverance  of  a  Hindoo.  Thofe  in¬ 
ventions  by  which  ingenuity  has  abridged  labour 
have  been  as  frequent  and  as  fuccefsful  among  us, 
as  among  our  brethren  of  England:  and  to  them,  if 
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T  miftake  not,  does  Great  Britain  owe  the  libera:! 
encouragement  which  we  can  give  our  labourers) 
whale  we  at  the  fame  time  underl’ell  our  rivals  in  ah 
moft  every  market.  Examining  the  diftribution 
of  our  taxes,  I  am  pleated  to  fee,  that  they  are  in 
general  fo  impofed  and  levied  as  to  difcourage  thote 
branches  of  traffic,  of  indullry,  of  luxury,  which  al¬ 
though  they  may  at  firft  fight,  teem  to  be  lucrative, 
and  to  afford  high  gratification,  are,  in  truth  dif- 
advantageous,  and  corrupt,  inftead  of  yielding  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyment.  I  am  happy  to  fee  that  our  coun¬ 
try  is  neither  oppreffed  by  a  tyrannical  government, 
nor  diffracted  by  civil-  diforder.  The  former  looks 
not  round  with  an  eye  of  benevolence  on  the  whole 
community,  nor  does  it  look  forward  even  upon 
its  own  future  interefts :  Private  paflions  and  tem¬ 
porary  interefts  are  all  that  it  ftrives  to  accommodate. 
The  latter  facrifices  to  the  love  of  power,  and  to 
an  enthufiafm  without  re'afon,  without  object,  eve¬ 
ry  amiable  affection,  every  honourable  pafiton,-  eve¬ 
ry  virtue  and  every  enjoyment,  all  that  dignifies, 
and  all  that  adorns  civil  life.— Tracing  the  courfe  of 
our  rivers,  traverfing  our  plains,  climbing  our 
mountains;  I  rejoice  to  fee  the  fiflierman  chearfuliy 
and  fuccdsfully  bufy  in  the  waters,  and  to  view  the 
fails  of  commerce  crowd  every  frith  and  navigable 

ftream; - to  fee  the  plain  crowded  with  cattle, 

rich  with  crops,  or  bufily  occupied  and  fubdued  by 
that 
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that  tillage  which  is  to  be  rewarded  .with  'rich 
crops ;  to  fee  that  the  mountain  is  no  longer  occu¬ 
pied  thinly  by  deer,  or  other  wild  animals,  deftined 
to  fall  by  the  hand  of  man,  without  having  previ- 
o ully  experienced  any  thing  of  his  attentive  care ; 
—but  by  creatures,  which  having  been  domefticated, 
if  they  are  at  laft  to  die  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  to 
feed  Isis  gluttonous  rapacity,  are  firft  tended,  and 
fhekered,  and  fed  by  him  with  a  degree  of  anxious 
and  tender  concern.  The  deep  forcll.  the  bound- 
lefs  wafte,  the  cloud-capped  hill  are  noble,  awful 
objects;  But,  gloomy  is  the  prolpccf,  chearlefs  the 
feene,  where  if  nature  appears  invefted  in  terrific 
grandeur ;  man  is  feen  in  a  (late  of  meannefs  and 
of  wretchednefs.  No :  Give  me  the  feenes  where 
the  dignity  of  human  Genius  and  of  human  Art 
appears  alinoft  to  rival  the  great  works  of  Nature: 
where  the  city  rifes  on  the  river ;  where  hamlets 
are  fcattered  over  the  plain  :  where  the  elegant  villa 
is  feen  in  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  fweet  fequefter- 
ed  vale ;  where  the  ftately  palace  crowns  the  mount 
which  without  towering  aloft  fo  as  to  detach  itfclf 
from  the  contiguous  feenes,  yet  rifes  fo  as  to  com¬ 
mand  them,  I  delight  to  furvey  that  mixture  of 
labour  and  enjoyment,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of 
refinement  and  limplicity,  which  my  country  ex¬ 
hibits. 
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Unfriendly  to  great  Towns:  I  rejoice  to  fee 
the  country  eagerly  divided  by  roads  and  canals,  in 
almoft  every  direction.  The  intercourfe  which  thefe 
promote,  has  a  tendency  to  diffufe  population  equal¬ 
ly  over  the  country.  It  virtually  brings  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  different  diflricts  and  difierent  cities  more 
nearly  together.  A  country  fufficiently  opened  up 
by  thefe  channels  for  communication,  becomes,  in 
fact,  one  great  city.  Its  inhabitants  wherever  fitu- 
ate  enjoy  together  the  conveniences  of  a  city,  with 
the  advantages  of  a  rural  life.  Perfons  living  in 
the  country  can  fo  readily  procure  every  conveni¬ 
ence  and  all  intelligence  which  the  town  affords,  that 
they  find  it  not  neceffary  to  repair  frequently  thither, 
or  to  linger  there  long.  Trade  or  manufacture  are 
not  neceffarily  confined  to  thofe  lituations  in  which 
they  have  at  firft  accidentally  fixed :  but  can  eafily 
remove  to  new  feats,  wherever  advantages  for  fale, 
or  convenience  for  the  proceffes  of  labour,  or  the 
low  price  of  labour  or  provihons  may  invite.  Thus 
is  the  increafe  of  great  towns,  and  of  the  vices 
which  fpring  up  in  them,  as  in  hot-beds,  neceffari¬ 
ly  retarded,  and  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  the 
community  checked.  When,  to  this  confideration, 
is  added  the  advantage  which  a  whole  country  gains 
by  the  fame  mean,  in  point  of  improvement ;  I 
would  willingly  hope  that  political  ceconomy  muft 
continue  to  direct  its  attention  daily  more  and  more 
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to  objects  fo  important,  as  roads,  canals,  and  pofts. 
The  whole  inhabitants  of  every  diflrid  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  feem  to  be  fully  fenfible  of  their  importance,  if 
I  have  dwelt  too  long,  on  thefe  fubjeds,  and  have 
returned  upon  them  too  often  ;  it  has  been,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  my  being  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
idea  of  their  utility. 

It  is  pleafmg,  that  in  Scotland,  though  much  has 
indeed  been  dene,  yet  much  ftill  remains  to  be  done. 
So  far  from  being  exhaufted ;  the  energies  whether  of 
Nature  or  of  Human  Genius  have  not  been  either 
called  forth  or  exerted  nearly  to  the  utmofl.  It 
may  be  true  that  thefe,  after  they  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  certain  pitch  mull;  necefiarily  decline. 
But,  that  decline  we  need  not  fear ;  for  we  are  far 
from  having  reached  the  previous  perfection.  In 
Fife-Jhire ,  I  have  feen  a  diflrid  populous,  indeed, 
and  flourifhing,  but  where  the  care  of  its  mineral 
treafures,  and  the  advantages  which  its  pcninfulated 
lituation  afford  to  a  fea- faring  life  feem  to  have  not 
a  little  retarded  the  progrefs  of  enlightened  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  where  I  fufped,  that  the  fondnefs  of  the 
gentlemen  for  the  plcafures  of  the  chafe  may  have 
rendered  them  more  carelefs  than  they  otherwife 
might  have  been  of  the  inclofure  and  the  decoration 
of  their  grounds.  In  Kinrofs  Jhirc  I  have  feen  a 
tract  which  poflcfling  fome  of  the  benefits  of  manu- 
B  b  b  ?•  faduring 
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factoring  indufliy,  mg  fbmething  of  decent  a- 
gricukure,  and  tier .  i  ■  ^  ibme  advantages  fiom  the 
rearing  and  feeding  oi  iheep  and  black-cattle;  vet 
exhibits  none  or  theie  modes  of  the  cccor.omy  of  tn- 
duftry  profecuted  with  great  cagcrnels,  upon  a  large, 
fcale,  ox'  with  very  extraordinary  iucccts.  In  Perth- 
Jhirc  1  har  e  beheld  population  in  one  quarter  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  induftry  enlightened  and  active  ;  trade  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  adventurous;  man  routed  to  exert  himieli 
to  the  utniolf,  and  to  call  forth  all  tire  latent  ener¬ 
gies  of  nature.  But  this  was  only  the  fore-ground. 
In  other  parts  of  tire  fame  county,  nature  appears  in 
the  rudeft  and  molt  unimproved  wildnefs ;  popula¬ 
tion  is  fcanty  ;  and  man  wretched  and  indolent. 
In  Argylc-fhire  I  have  i'een  the  continuation  of  the 
wilder  parts  of  Perth-fliire :  In  both  however,  na¬ 
ture  although  rugged  and  wild,  prefects  nothing  of 
wilclncfs  and  ruggednefs  fuillcient  to  baflle  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  indufiry  of  man.  In  iJihnbaricn-foire  I 
2gain  returned  to  Re:.:  s  of  which  the  natural  advan¬ 
tage^  feern  to  h-ve  invited  the  cares  of  human  art  and 
indufiry ;  and  w  here  trade  and  manufacture  appear 
to  have  feated  themfch.es  in  triumph.  In  the  ihirc 
of  l.anerk  hands  the  iuirclr  leaf  which  trade  and  in- 
duflry  have  yet  cthb'n'hed  for  thcmfclves  in  North- 
Bvitain.  On  the  coniines  of  the  fame  fibre,  I  law 
t1  e  fnepherd  in  his  me  ll  comfortahlc  condition,  in 
confeouence  of  his  being  there  peculiarly  fkilful  in 
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the  management  of  his  flocks.  In  Dwnfries-Jhire  I 
have  fecn  what  the  advantages  of  pafturage  and  a- 
gricuiturc,  cultivated  with  only  tolerable  care  and 
fkill,  can  do,  without  the  aid  of  manufactures,  and 
enlivened  by  but  a  little  trade.  In  Galloway ,  I  have 
feen  the  influence  of  riling  manufactures,  the  happy 
effects  of  advancing  agriculture,  the  miferable  dif- 
.ulvanfage  which  a  peanie  fuffer  when  fequeftered  at 
a  remote  dii'tance  from  the  feenes  of  bufy  and  gainful 
induffry,  and  cut  off  in  agreat  meafure  from  commu¬ 
nication  with  thcic,  by  the  want  of  roads  and  canals. 
In  Ayr-fhirc,  1  fee  a  better  mixture  of  the  Arts  and 
of  tnc  various  fpcvics  of  human  induftry  than  in 
other  counties :  i  Lj  e  arc  fliepherds  and  a  wide  range 
of  fliecp-pafturco ;  meadows,  grafs- fields,  and  black- 
cattle  fattened  for  the  lhamhies ;  barley,  wheat,  and 
oats  in  large  abundance ;  foiiils — free-ftone,  lime  and 
coal— affording  rich  refources  to  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  good  harbours  and  a  thriving  trade  $ 
manufactures  which  not  only  workup  the  raw  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country,  but  require  even  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  materials.  Such  is  Ayr-fhirc !  fortunately, 
its  idlers  live  more  at  home,  than  thofe  of  many 
other  counties :  More  of  that  income  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  Lands  and  of  the  Moneyed  or  other 
pcrfonal  Slocks  draw  from  the  labourers  by  which 
thefe  are  turned  to  ufe,  is  thus  returned  into  the 
hands 
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Lands  of  thofe  very  labourers  than  in  many  other- 
p.aces.  That  emulation  in  improvements  and  ;n 
the  decoration  of  their  refpeclive  domains  which 
fiems  to  prevail  among  the  landholders  of  Ayr- 
fkire,  has,  in  its  effects  oeen  already  greatly  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  interefts  of  the  county  in  general.  It  is 
the  moil  generous  emulation  which  can  prevail  in  a 
peaceful  age,  among  the  nobility  or  gentry  of  any 
country.  It  was  that  affemblage  of  the  advantages 
of  the  rude  and  the  cultivated  diftricls  which  ftruck 
me  as  diftinguifliing  Ayr-Ihire, — that  has  infenfibly 
led  me  to  look  back  from  the  confine  between  Kyle 
and  Cunningham,  upon  the  other  counties  which 
I  had  immediately  before  traverfed.  I  proceed. 


From  Irvine  to  Kilbarchan. 

1  WAS  now  in  the  bailiwick  of  Cunningham; 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  infefted  by  the 
Danes,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its  name. 
The  highway  by  which  we  continued  our  journey 
acrofs  the  country,  led  near  by  a  feat  of  Lord  Eglin- 
ton’s  towards  Kilwinning.  We  croffed  the  river 
Garnock  by  a  commodious  bridge.  Kilwinning, 
anciently  the  feat  of  an  opulent  abbacy,  Hill  difplays 
various  remains  of  its  former  hate.  The  walls 
which  furrounded  the  orchard  of  the  Monks,  are 
hill 
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JU11  parity  {landing.  Various  {lately  fruit-trees  yet 
appear  within.  Some  parts  of  the  buildings  which 
thofe  Clergy  inhabited,  are  alfo  Handing.  The  dur¬ 
ation  was  well  chofen.  I  think  it  more  like  to 
thofe  fituations  which  the  moderns  prefer  to  build 
on,  than  the  fires  of  moll  of  the  other  old  abbies 
which  I  have  feen.  A  confiderable  village  has  rifen 
near.  Several  large  cotton-works  have  been  lately 
erected  befnle  it.  The  erection  of  thefe  works  has 
been  attended  with  a  proportionate  enlargement  of 
the  village.  Its  inhabitants  are  almoft  wholly  wea¬ 
vers  and  cotton-fpinners.  Such  is  the  change  of 
manners  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  has  here  pro¬ 
duced.  The  ancient  feat  of  mc.nkifh  indolence  is 
now  the  fiouriflung  feene  of  manufacturing  induf- 
try.  The  ornaments  which  it  derives  from  its  prs- 
fent  occupiers,  although  lefs  dignified  and  anguft, 
perhaps, — are  however  much  more  pleafmg  and  in- 
teretling,  than  thofe  more  pompous  ones  which 
might  be  fuperinduced  by  its  ancient  poffeffors. 

The  days  are  pall,  in  which  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Scotland  were  chiefly  pofleiled  by  the  Clergy. 
Happier  days  have  fuccecded  ;  although  they  might 
not  immediately  fucceed.  The  lands  have  palled 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  many  more  mo¬ 
tives  arifing  from  their  multiplied  connections  in 
fociety,  to  improve  them.  The  labourer,  the  far¬ 
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mer,  the  artifan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  the  phyfician  have  now  obtained  a  very 
large  fhare  of  that  property  which  was  once  engrof- 
fed  almolt  exclufively  by  the  military  and  the  cleri¬ 
cal  orders.  Yet,  I  know  not  if  thefe  latter  order? 
have  been,  in  ail  inltances,  lofcrs.  The  half  is  fome- 
times  more  than  the  whole.  I  know  fome  land¬ 
holders  who  having  fold  large  portions  of  their  eftates, 
have  however,  gained  fo  fuccefsfully,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  improvements  in  the  country,  that  their 
rentals  are  now  higher  than  ever.  Something  find- 
lar  feems  to  have  happened  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of 
thofe  whom  I  have  been  here  fpeaking. — It  nmft  be 
acknowledged,  that,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe, 
the  Clergy  both  fecular  and  regular,  of  the  Romifli 
Church,  were  the  leaders  in  all  improvements.  Not 
only  did  they  keep  alive  the  half-extinguifhed  fires  of 
Science  and  Literature :  But,  the  arts  of  life  vert 
introduced  by  them.  Whatever,  our  anccftors  had 
of  agriculture,  of  architecture,  and  of  all  thofe  arts 
which  provide  the  ordinary  accommodations  of  life, 
— was  taught  and  praclifed  chiefly  by  the  clergy. 
That  rude,  awkward,  liftlcfs  induftry  which  Europe 
had,  before  the  emancipation  of  the  burghs,  was 
praclifed  folely,  or  at  leall  in  its  perfection,  about 
the  abbies  and  monafteries ;  under  the  direction 
or  by  the  hands  of  the  monks.  But  the  burghs 
were  emancipated,  and  induftry  and  order  began 
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to  prevail  among  the  laity.  The  monaftic  clergy 
became  more  and  more  ufelefs.  They  fank  into  in¬ 
dolence,  and  into  all  the  vices  connected  with  lux¬ 
ury  destitute  of  refinement.  They  became  now 
burthens  upon  thofe  districts  where  they  were  efta- 
bliihed.  Yet  frill  it  nraft  be  granted,  that,  as  they 
were  fixed  in  their  monafteries,  they  neceffarily  re¬ 
turned  through  the  country  in  charity  and  in  wages, 
a  great  part  of  that  wealth  which  they  drew  from 
it.  But  after  all,  the  diflblution  of  the  monaflic 
hollies  has  been  eventually,  highly  beneficial  to  all 
thofe  countries  in  which  it  has  been  accomplifhed. 
—I  am  not  fo  fure,  that  the  fpoiling  of  all  the  fe- 
cular  clergy  has  been  equally  good  policy.  I  think 
it  of  advantage  to  a  country — and  efpecially  to  a 
country  in  which  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
orders  are  numerous  and  powerful, — that  there 
Ihould  be  Eitates  in  it,  the  fucceflion  to  which  may 
be  Elective  in  fome  meafure,— And  to  the  acquih- 
tion  of  which,  decency  of  morals,  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  knowledge,  and  an  attachment  to  prefent 
dtabiifhmcnts  muft  be  neceflary  qualifications.  In 
an  age  of  diffipation,  like  the  prefent,  I  think  it  of 
tiie  higlieft  confcquencc  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community,  that  there  be  at  leak  a  few  men 
of  fortune,  whofe  decency  of  manners  may  be  al¬ 
ways  fure. 
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We  here  turned  away  from  the  coaft,  and  crof- 
fed  c-ver  through  the  interior  country  by  a  road 
leading  from  Kilwinning,  to  the  north- eaft.  As 
we  advanced,  the  country,  although  apparently  not 
lefs  fufceptible  of  ornament  arid  cultivation,  yet 
feemed  to  be  lefs  carefully  decorated  and  cultivated, 
than  the  tract  lying  between  Ayr  and  Irvine,  and 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  latter  of  thefe  cities. 
What  ornaments  tire  country  here  has,  feem  to 
arife  rather  from  the  improvements  of  induftry, 
than  from  the  decorating  care  of  taftc.  Around 
fome  houfes  near,  the  highway,  I  obferved  trees 
which  by  their  fize  and  antique  afpect,  feemed  to 
befpealc  the  antiquity  of  the  feats  which  they  had 
been  planted  to  flicker  or  adorn.  Eaft  or  nearly 
Eaft  from  the  way  by  which  we  travelled,  appeared 
the  feat  of  Blair  of  Blair ;  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
families  in  Ayrlhire:  There  was  long  a  conteft  for  pre¬ 
cedency  between  the  reprefentatives  of  this  family, 
and  of  the  family  of  Blair  of  Balthayock.  King 
James  VI,  decided,  that,  he  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  thefe  two  families  who  happened  to  be  the  olden, 
fliould  in  future  take  the  precedency  of  the  other. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  beyond  Kil¬ 
winning,  when  we  entered  the  village  of  Dairy, 
finely  fituate  on  a  riling  ground.  The  houfes  arc 
neat.  The  villagers,  induftrious  and  decent  in 
their 
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their  appearance.  Here  too,  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  is  eftabliihed.  And  here,  as  elfewhere,  induftry 
makes  the  people  rich  and  happy.  This  village  does 
not  feem  to  contain  more  than  a  few  hundred  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  juft  of  that  ftze  of  which  I  ftiould 
wifli  to  fee  all  the  feats  of  manufacture ;  and  in  one 
of  thofe  lituations  in  which  I  fttould  think,  that 
manufacturing  villages  may  be  moft  agreeably  pla¬ 
ced.  No  lofty  hills  rife  in  thefe  parts'  of  Cunning¬ 
ham.  The  ground  fwells  here  and  there  gently  to 
a  conftderable  elevation ;  but  is  all  over,  eafily  e- 
nough  acceffible  to  the  plough.  In  the  vales,  where 
they  ftablide  fulEciently,  a  ftream,  larger  or  fmaller, 
ufually  runs.  Sometimes  they  contain  fmall  tracts 
of  morafs.  The  roads  are  numerous  and  good. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  ground  appears  to  be 
plowed  and  fown  for  crops  of  grain,  than  is  left  in 
grafs.  The  cattle  are  large  and  in  good  condition. 
Few  are  reared  here ;  as  I  Ihould  fuppofe ;  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle  would  be  little  profitable  where 
cheefe,  milk,  butter,  and  young  calves  may  be  Co 
advantageoufly  and  fo  readily  fold. 

Some  fmall  diftance  from  Dairy,  and  towards 
Beith,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  Chinefe 
Bridge,  and  of  fome  gardens  curioufly  furrounded 
with  hedges  of  boxwood.  A  fmall  duller  of  cotta¬ 
ges  flood  near.  I  was  prompted  to  make  fome  en- 
C  c  c  2  quiries 
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quiries  concerning  both;  and  learned  that  they 
were  works  of  a  miller,  whom  his  neighbours,  and 
he  himfelf,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  a  man  of  tafte 
and  curiofity  in  fuch  matters.  The  name  either  of 
the  hamlet,  or  of  the  dream  covered  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  bridge  was  Di-garvaii.  Tit-coal  is  ftill  plentiful 
through  all  this  country.  Tail  and  fouth-eaft  from 
the  roads  by  which  we  travelled,  I  uw  a  good  main- 
gentlemen’s  feats,  the  names  of  which  I  had  not  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn.  Amidft  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  country,  I  could  here  and  there  remark  ne¬ 
glected  fpots.  I  was  tempted  to  with  that  there  had 
been  more  wood ;  and  was  mortified  to  fee  the  dis¬ 
figuring  dry  flone-dyke  occur  fo  often.  The  ftor.es 
were  fchiftous  or  fhorlaccous,  but  chiefly  fhoriaccous. 

At  length,  wc  drew  near  to  Bath  ;  a  confiderable, 
manufacturing  village ;  having  as  wc  approached  it, 
paffed  within  light  of  the  lake  of  Kiibirnic ;  on  the 
borders  of  which  we  could  difeern  the  ruins  of  ionic 
ancient  caftle  ;  and  near  it,  a  confiderable  coal-work. 
As  we  loft  fight  of  the  lake  of  Kiibirnic,  and  its  en¬ 
virons,  we  came  within  view  of  Loch  \chlmioch.  This 
is  a  beautiful  lake  :  Its  environs  arc  highly  cultivated. 
The  extent  of  the  lake  has  been  contracted  by  a 
drain  ;  which  carrying  off  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
its  waters,  has  thus  laved  for  the  purpofes  of  pafture 
2nd  tillage,  many  acres  that  were  before  inundated. 
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This  lake  lies  immediately  below  Beith.  Beith  riles 
on  the  hill-fide.  Loch-whinnoch  covers  a  part  of 
the  vale  below.  The  village  of  Locli-whinnoch,  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  weavers,  lies  beyond  the  lake. 
The  houfe  of  Cattle-  Scm  pill,  the  feat  of  Mr  Mac- 
dowall,  the  rcprefentative  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Macdowalls  of  Garthland  in  Galloway,  hands 
at  a  very  fmall  diitance  eafl:  or  north-eaft  from  the 
lake.  The  hills  rife  foftly  above.  All  the  adjacent 
country  is  cultivated  and  occupied  by  an  abundant 
population.  The  profpect  is  charming — in  any 
feafon. 


Beith — to  Kilbaschan. 

Beith  feems  to  be  a  place  of  fome  antiquity.  Its 
ftreets  are  in  that  arrangement,  and  its  better  hou- 
fes  in  that  fiifhion  of  building  which  feem  to  have 
been  common  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  large  village.  The  linen-manufacture 
has  long  employed  the  greater  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  cotton-manufacture  is  now  adaed  to 
that  of  linen,  here  as  through  the  adjacent  country. 
Some  confiderable  manufacturers  refide  in  Beith. 
The  petty  dealers  find  in  Paifley  and  Glafgow,  a 
ready  market  for  their  yarn  or  webs.  With  wea¬ 
vers  are  nccdl'arily  in  Beith  a  certain  proportion  of 
tradqfmen 
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tradefmen  practifing  the  other  mechanic  arts.  It  is 
a  feat  of  fmugglers  who  bringing  contraband  goods 
from  the  coabs  of  Galloway  and  Ayrfliire,  Jell  them 
here,  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  at  Kilbar- 
chan,  Paifley,  and  Glafgow.  A  company  of  broi¬ 
ling  players,  lately  acting  at  Pailley,  prefented,  a- 
mong  other  things  an  Entertainment  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Smugglers  of  Beith.” — Dr  Leech- 
man,  lately  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow ; 
fome  of  whofe  Theological  Opinions  I  have  already 
had  occafion  to  hint  at ;  and  who  is  known  in  the 
Literary  World,  by  his  Life  of  Dr  Hutchefon,  the 
Moral  Philofopher,  and  by  fome  fermons, — was,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Theological  career,  miniber  of 
Beith.  The  School-houfe  of  Beith  is  large ;  and,  I 
hope,  in  good  hands. 

Hardly  bopping  to  take  fome  bight  refrefliment 
in  Beith,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  fine 
vale,  to  Kilbarchan.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vale, 
upon  the  edge  of  Mr  Macdowall’s  pleafure-grounds, 
and  near  a  bridge  which  carries  the  highway  over 
the  bream  falling  into  Loch-whinnoch,  we  found 
fome  cotton- works,  with  a  hamlet  which  might 
contain  a  good  many  inhabitants. 

The  road  rifes  over  a  hill,  green  and  of  no  great 
height,  as  it  pafles.  from  this  hamlet  in  the  hollow 
of 
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of  the  vale,  to  Kilbarchan.  I  know  not  whence  it 
comes ;  but,  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  feern  to 
be  here  vorfe  accommodated  with  the  convenien¬ 
ces  of  life,  than  the  artizans,  and  the  labourers  of 
the  manufactures.  Near  Kilbarchan,  the  dykes  di¬ 
viding  the  fields,  are  fuch  as  are  hardly  worthy  of 
Galloway :  The  houfes  are  almoft  univerfally  cover¬ 
ed  with  thatch  :  Nor  is  it  unufual  for  the  farmer’s 
family  and  his  cattle  to  come  in  and  go  out,  both 
at  the  fame  door,  and  to  lie  under  the  fame  roof  5 
only  at  different  ends  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  farmers 
too  feem  to  take  a  pride  in  obftinately  preferving 
the  old  modes  of  life, — kicking  to  old  fafhions  and 
old  cuftoms.  I  would  willingly  account  for  this,  if 
I  could.  But,  the  tafe  is  not  eafy.  Is  it  becaufe' 
the  lower  claffcs  are  in  thefe  places  fo  predominant 
in  numbers,  that  the  farmers  naturally  take  the 
tone  of  their  manners  from  them,  rather  than,  as 
they  would  otherwife  do,  from  the  higher  ranks  ? 
Other  circumftances  contribute  to  the  fame  effecL 
Thefe  lands  are  parcelled  out  for  the  moil  part 
among  petty  farmers  whofe  ftock  and  income  may 
poffibly  not  encourage  them  to  afpire  often  to  any 
of  the  elegancies  of  life.  They  difpofe  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  'their  farms  too  in  fmall  quantities,  juft  as  it 
is  raifed :  and  thus,  not  being  accuftomed  to  pafs 
large  Cams  of  money  through  their  hands,  conceive 
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none  of.  thofe  wild  ideas  of  expence  which  the  ocgn 

fional  p'offeffion  of  much  money  naturally  fuggefts; 

As  one  approaches  the  village  of  Kilbarchan,  the- 
eye  is  delighted  with  a  rich  profpect.  The  country 
feems  all  one  ftraggling  village,  onward  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  And  what  is  ftill  more  agreeable,  it 
feems  all  in  motion.  ■  The  roads  are  thronged  with 
carts  and  other  carriages.  The  fields  are  full  of  active, 
bufy  animation.  Moving  columns  of  fmoke  ifiue 
from  numerous  coal-works.  And  around  all  the 
villages, — and  the  cotton-works — the  nunneries  and 
monajlenes  of  7iianufaclure^—A\  is  crowded,  alive, 
and  active.  Here  and  there  are  bleaching  greens, 
•which  difplay  fcenes  of  cheerful  induftry  not  lefs  a- 
greeable  or  interefting,  than  the  hay-makers  on  the 
meadow,  or  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field.  Various 
gentlemen’s  houfes  appear,  within  thefe  environs : 
but,  on  fo  rich,  fo  cultivated,  fo  populous,  fo  bufy 
a  fcene,  thefe  can  malm  no  very  remarkable  figures 


Kilbarchan,  and  to  PaisLEii 

.A.T  Kilbarchan  I  experienced  the  hofpitality  of  Mf 
Maxwell,  the  Clergyman  of  the  Parifli  j  whole  good 
fenfe,  liberal  fentirnents,  and  amiable  mariners  are 
an  honour  to  the  clerical  profeffiom 
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Eii.barchan  is  a  manufacturing  village  of  fome 
antiquity.  It  feerns  to  contain  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  hands  in  a  hollow, 
between  iwo  eminences  of  no  conliderable  height. 
Its  inhabitants  are  almoft  wholly  weavers.  It  has  a 
fmaii  bleach  field  naturally  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  doth.  Joiners,  llioemakers,  fmitlis,  tay- 
lors,  butchers,  and  bakers,  as  neceffary  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  weavers,  are  neceifarily'  a- 
inong  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.  But,  a  hill 
more  ccniiderable  clafs  are  the  keepers  of  tippling- 
lioufes :  and  thefe  feem  to  be  the  irioft  thriving 
people  in  the  village.  In  the  morning,  at  mid-day, 
in  the  evening, — whenever  there  is  a  penny  in  the 
jpurle,  tlieie  people  eagerly  repair  to  the  dram-Jhop . 
With' the  oeconomy  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
remote  Highlands,  or  of  the  wilds  of  Galloway, — 
thefe  labourers  in  manufacture  might  foon  become 
rich,  and  all  extenfive  manufacturers  themfelves. 
Yet  are  they  commonly  poorer,  than  thofe  cottagers 
who  receive  not  perhaps  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
their  annual  income; 

They  arc  not  uninformed.  Newfpapers  and  other 
periodical  publications  circulate  among  them,  and 
are  eagerly  read.  But,  whatever  appears  in  a  print¬ 
ed  book  or  paper,  derives  the  higheft  confequence 
in  their  eyes,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being 

Von.  II.  D  d  d  printed. 
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printed.  It  is  eafy  to  propagate  any  opinion  among 
them  :  But  introduce  it ;  and  it  will  make  its  wav* 
— rail  as  a  conflagration  fpreading  from  bufh  to 
bufh,  through  a  field  of  dry  heath  or  whins.  Or, 
if  it  fhould  be  difficult  to  propagate  one  opinion 
with  fuffident  fuccefs ; — oppofe  it  with  fonie  other: 
and  the  two  will  moll  probably  divide  the  whole 
village. 


Amid  their  labour,  their  conviviality,  and  their 
attention  to  public  events,  thefe  good  people  have 
not  a  little  of  religious  zeal.  Within  the  parifh  of 
Kilbarchan  are  no  fewer  than  two  places  of  worfhip 
for  Diffenters ;  one  of  which,  a  meeting-houfe  of 
the  Cameronians,  Hands  at  the  diftance  of,  I  think, 
two  miles,  from  the  village ;  the  other,  a  Relief, 
meeting-houfe  is  within  the  village,  has  been  lately 
built,  and  is  indeed  very  decently  fitted.  Yet,  the 
lait  Clergyman  of  the  parifh  of  Kilbarchan  was  one 
of  the  moil:  eminent  clergymen  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland :  and  the  prefent  is  a  man  generally  efteem- 
ed,  and  every  day  more  and  more  acceptable  among 
them. 

The  bleach  field  is  not  extenfive,  nor  are  the  ap. 
paratus  of  very  ingenious  contrivance.  I  did  not 
find,  that  they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  the  oxigena- 
natedjjiuriauc  acid.  Lawns,  cambrics,  and  muffins 
'  are 
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are  the  cloths  which  they  manufacture :  and  I  faw, 
on  the  bleachlield  fome  pieces  of  the  moil  beautiful 
tnuflin  I  have  ever  yet  been. 

Thkre  is  an  occafional  intercourfe  between  Ire¬ 
land  and  this  neighbourhood.  I  had  fancied,  that 
the  linen- manufacture  of  Ireland  was  of  older  ori¬ 
gin  than  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  whether  older 
or  not,  it  was,  however,  in  all  its  parts  certainly 
more  perfect.  But,  here  I  learned  that  to  Ireland, 
overflowing  as  it  is  with  population,  bleachers  and 
various  other  operations  in  the  linen-manufacture, 
—men  and  women, — had  been  within  thefe  few 
years  invited  from  Kilbarchan  by  the  offer  of  higher 
wages  than  are  given  even  in  thefe  places  where  the 
price  of  labour  of  all  kinds  feems  exceflive. 

I  know  not  whence  it  comes.  But,  this  village 
of  Kilbarchan  is  not  increafing  with  the  increafe  of 
population  through  the  neighbouring  country.  De¬ 
pending  chiefly  on  the  linen-manufacture,  it  may 
perhaps  have  become  flationary  flnee  that  manufac¬ 
ture  has  ceafed  to  be  profecuted  as  the  ftaple  manu¬ 
facture  of  North  Britain.  For  the  cotton-manufac¬ 
ture,  it  poffeffes  no  peculiar,  local  advantages.  And 
the  growth  of  Paifley,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  may 
have  ferved  to  dwarf  an  inferior  manufacturing 
place  like  Kilbarchan, 

But, 


Ddd  a 
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But,  if  the  village  of  Kilbarchan  have  been  little 
enlarged  for  thefe  lafi  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  po¬ 
pulation  has  been  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  The  village  of  JobnJiene ,  where  at  the 
diftance  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  backward,  I 
remember  to  have  feen  only  two  or  three  houfes, 
has  now  rifen  to  a  populous  village,  little  lefs  than 
Kilbarchan :  within  a  mile  of  which  it  Hands.  This 
village  has  been  raifed  partly  by  the  cotton  mami- 
facture,  arid  in  pare  by  coal- works,  in  the  ne:-gh- 
bourhood,  the  property  of  Mr  Moulton,  which  are 
wrought  with  the  greateft  induftry  and  fuccefs. 
jcbnflone  is  a  neat  village.  A  Relief  meeting-houfe 
is  riling  among  its  buildings.  It  has  one  very  large, 
cotton  work:  and  I  faw  others  rapidly  riling  near. 
The  walls  of  that  large  cotton. work  which  is  already 
of  fotne  years  Handing  here, — how  foon  after  their 
erection  I  know  not,— had  begun  to  decline  to  one 
fide,  and  had  even  fallen  confidcrably  from  the 
right  angle  with  the  ground.  While  they  were 
thus  flowly  falling,  ropes  were  applied,  and  they 
again  pulled  back  to  the  perpendicular,- -without 
any  breaking  of  the  walls,  or  any  derangement  of 
the  houfe  within :  a  new  wall  was  then  raifed  to 
fupport  them  againfi  any  future  lapfe.  I  cannot 
help  fetting  down  another  remarkable  fact  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  which  was  here  related  to  me :  A  hen- 
egg  was  found  frefh  in  a  dunghill,  in  which  it  was 
certainly 
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certainly  known  to  have  lain  for  many  months,  if 
not.  for  fome  years.  In  my  inattention  to  matters 
of  this  kind,  I  fhould  have  fuppofed  fuch  a  fact  im- 
poffible:  But  fome  perfons  to  whom’I  have  menr 
tioned  it,  feemed  to  think  that  it  might  eafily  and 
naturally  enough  happen.  The  feat  of  Mr  Napier 
of  Milliken  ftands  near  to  thefe  villages  of  Kilbar¬ 
chan  and  Johnftone.  The  houfe  is  large  and  liand- 
forne.  In  the  park  are  fome  of  the  ftatelieft  pines  I 
have  feen.  Above  it  rifes  a  hill,  of  great  height  in¬ 
deed,  but  confiding  of  columnar  rocks.  At  a  mile’s 
diftance  on  the  oppoftte  fide  of  the  vale,  with  John- 
done  and  Kilbarchan  between,  fifes  another  columnar 
hill :  and  immediately  above  Kilbarchan,  with  the 
houfe  of  Mr  H.  Barbour,  beautifully  feated  upon  it, 
ftands  a  third  hill,  which  appears  to  be  equally  form¬ 
ed  of  an  affemblage  of  columnar  rocks. 

As  we  continued  our  journey  towards  Paifley, 
yve  were  ftill  charmed  with  the  afpect  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  appeared, 
but  one  fcene  of  beautiful  cultivation.  Seeming  at 
the  fame  time,  in  a  manner,  all  alive,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  an  ant-hill ;  it  pleafed  me  little  lefs, 
than  I  could  have  expected  even  in  the  gayeft  days 
of  fummer,  or  opening  autumn.  By  the  highway- 
fide  were  green  fences  or  well-built  walls.  And  at 
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Ihort  intervals,  villages  and  cluders  of  houfes,  re- 

founding  with  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 

We  paffed  near  by  Elderflle ,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  family-feat  of  Sir  William  Wallace ,  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  difinterefted  champion  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Scotland !  We  turned  not  afide  from 
the  highway  to  vifit  the  oak  which  is  concocted  in 
the  traditions  of  the  vulgar  with  fome  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  their  favourite  hero.  Wallace,  were  his 
real  hiltory  fomewhat  more  hid  in  the  darknels  of 
antiquity,  would  certainly  furnifh  one  of  the  fitted 
characters  that  can  be  contemplated  for  the  hero  of 
an  Epic  Poem.  His  deeds  have  been  celebrated  in 
verfe  and  difguifed,  as  it  fliould  feem,  in  fable,  by 
Blind  Harry,  but  with  little  of  that  poetical  power 
which  confecrates  the  rudeft  language,  and  gives 
deathlefs  renown  to  every  object  honoured  with  its 
notice.  Yet,  even  the  drains  of  Blind  Harry  have 
given  Wallace  that  celebrity  which  his  name  enjoys 
among  the  vulgar.  What  a  pity,  that  among  fo 
many  great  and  noble  families,  riling  from  ftems 
illudrious,  yet  lefs  than  this  hero's,  there  fhould  be 
no  Duke,  no  Earl,  no  Lord,  who  might  tell  with 
pride,  that  the  titles  and  honours  of  his  family  be¬ 
gan  with  Sir  William  Wallace  ! 
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At  length,  we  drew  near  to  Paifley.  But,  its 
ftiburbs  have  fo  fpread  themfelves  over  the  environs, 
that  I  had  fancied,  that  we  had  actually  entered 
Paifley,  a  confiderable  time  before  we  were,  proper¬ 
ly  ljpeaking,  within  it. 


Paisley,  and  the  Country  to  Glasgow . 

7  A  ISLET  was  anciently  the  feat  of  a  monaflery. 
The  Cathedral  pertaining  to  that  abbey  ftill  Hands, 
and  is  one  of  the  fineft  remains  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture  in  Scotland.  The  vaffals  of  the  Clergy  occu¬ 
pying  the  Abbey ;  others  who  venerated  their  flnc- 
tity  ;  fome  who  in  times  of  turbulence  might  feek 
their  protection  ;  and  artifans  who  might  be  needed 
to  provide  the  accommodations  of  life  for  the  reft, 
would  naturally  refort  hither,  in  the  days  of  the 
monafterial  fplendour  of  Paifley. 

Upon  the  diflolution  of  the  Religious  Orders  in 
Scotland,  and  the  alienation  of  their  pofleflions; 
the  Abbey  of  Paifley  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fon  of 
the  noble  houfe  of  Hamilton,— and  the  founder,  I 
think,  of  the  family  of  Abercorn. 

But  Paifley  fecms  to  have  continued  a  petty  vil¬ 
lage,  not  more  confiderable,  perhaps  lefs  fo  than 
Renfrew 
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Renfrew,  Kilfytb,  or  Kirkintilloch,  till  the  linen  fns= 
huiacture  came  to  be  encouraged,  and  earneftly  pro* 
fecuted  in  thefe  parts.  It  was  introduced  at  Paifley  ■ 
and  Paifley  foon  began  to  increafe  rapidly.  No' 
wonder ;  fince  it  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  provifions  and  fuel  have  been  long  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheap; 

"When  the  proprietors  of  the  filk-manufa fibres  of 
Spittalfields  found  the  price  of  them  immoderately 
high;  and  their  labourers  become  ungovernable 
through  that  floth  and  diflipation  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  b?  the  greatnefs  of  their  wages, 
and  by  feeing  tbemfdves  fo  neceffary  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  -Thofe  manufacturers,  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  chofe  to  retire,  many  of  them,  to  dif¬ 
ferent  lituations  over  the  kingdom ;  to  Halifax,  to 
Huddersfield,  and  to  Paifley. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  filk-manufachire  in  Paif¬ 
ley  contributed  much  to  its  advancement.  It  was 
chiefly,  I  think,  filk-gaufe  that  was  mad?  here.  It 
afforded  large  wages  to  the  workmen,  and  confide- 
fable  profits  to  the  traders.  Ribbons  were  another 
branch  of  filk  manufacture  efcabliflied  here  about 
fame  time,  and,  I  believe,  with  hill  better  fuccefs. 
Linens,  lawns,  cambricks, — efpecially  lawns,  .were, 
however,1 
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however,  at  that  time,  the  ftaple  manufacture  of 
Paifley. 

At  length,  the  cotton-manufacture  began  to  be¬ 
come  an  objed  of  general  attention  through  Bri¬ 
tain:  Like  the  filk-manufadure  it  found  its  way  to 
Paifley.  When  there  was  yet  but  little  cotton- 
yarn  fpun  in  Scotland;  and  before  the  late  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Arkwright  had  made  thofe  inventions  by  which 
the  labour  of  fpinning  cotton-yarn  was  fo  greatly 
abridged ;  mullins  had  begun  to  be  manufactured 
here.  But,  after  the  eredion  of  mill-machinery 
for  the  fpinning  of  cotton-yarn  ;  it  was  brought  in 
great  abundance  to  the  feats  of  weaving  in  Scot¬ 
land.  And  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  property  of  Arkwright’s  invention  had 
been  by  patent  fecured  to  himfelf,  when  cotton-mills 
began  to  be  eagerly  efeded  upon  almoft  every  ftream. 
to  which  there  was  accefs,  and  which  could  rurnilh. 
water  to  drive  them ;  the  manufadure  of  cotton- 
cloth  of  every  variety  of  fabric  came  to  be  profecu- 
ted  at  Paifley  with  yet  increafmg  enterprife  and  fuc- 
cefs.  With  this  fpirit,  is  it  her'e  profecuted  at  pre¬ 
fer,  t.  Every  week,  new  manufacturers  begin  biifi- 
.bel’s,  new  work-houfes  are  filled  up,  new  cotton-mills 
are  ereded.  Cotton  yarn  is  fpun  in  very  large 
quantities  through  the  neighbourhood;  but  this 
hot  being  enough,  it  is  imported  in  very  large  quan- 
Pol.  II.  E  e  e  ■  tides 
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tuies  from  England,  and  from  thofe  different  quar-< 
tors  in  Scotland  where  cotton- yarn  is  made. — Thus 
Uounlhing  has  Paifley  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
Its  inhabitants  are  weavers  and  fpinners  of  all  diffe¬ 
rent  denominations  from  the  manufacturer  who 
deals  annually  to  the  extent  of  many  thoufands,  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  by  fpinning  or  weaving  rib¬ 
bons,  earns  only  a  very  few  {hillings  weekly:  Join¬ 
ers  and  frniths,  who  prepare  all  the  wrought  wood 
and  iron  neceffrry  for  the  apparatus  of  manufacture; 
Mafcns  and  building- undertakers,  who  become  dai¬ 
ly  more  numerous,  in  confequcnce  of  the  rapid  in- 
creafe  of  population,  and  the  prevailing  taftc  for 
more  roomy  accommodation  in  our  houfes,  than 
our  fathers  were  content  with; — Rcedmakcrs,  flioe- 
makers,  taylors,  alehoufekeepcrs,  grocers  and  pet¬ 
ty  fnopkeepers  of  all  claffes ;  writers ;  bankers ;  ex. 
cifemen  ;  and  that  undcfcribable  rabble  which  com- 
pofe  the  idle  and  diffnlute  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
great  towns.  It  is  long  fines  the  population  of 
Paifley  was  commonly  efti mated  at  twelve  thoufand 
fouls.  Now,  as  I  lhould  fuppole,  it  may  be  fafely 
fuppofed  to  amount  to  two  and  twenty,  or  three 
and  twenty  thoufand. 

But,  manufaclurcs  are  a  fluctuating,  uncertain 
JTource  of  opulence  Paifley  has  experienced  many 
viciflitudcs.  At  times,  the  demand  has  ceafed  for 
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its  manufactures :  the  workmen  have  been  difband- 
ed :  ail  has  been  want  and  diftrefs  among  them : 
fii  hers  of  families  have  been  glad  to  enlift  for  fol- 
dirrs  that  they  might  no  longer  hear  their  children 
cry  for  bread  which  they  had  not  to  give.  And 
the  mother  with  her  babes  has  wandered  about,  beg¬ 
ging  an  handful  of  meal  or  a  cruft  of  bread.  And 
fhoukl  any  circumftances  arife,  as  it  cannot  be  ho¬ 
ped  that  there  will  not,  to  occafion  a  temporary 
ftagnation  in  the  dilpofal  of  thofe  goods  which  they 
at  prelent  manufacture.  When  this  lhall  again  hap¬ 
pen,  diftrefs  fimilar  to  what  they  have  on  former 
cccafions  experienced,  muft  again  overtake  them. 
--And  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  the  bed  precau¬ 
tions  which  can  be  ufed  to  prevent  fuch  diftreffes  in 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  are — To 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  Labouring  Part  of  the 
Community  ; — To  form  them  to  regular  induftry, 

not  to  that  which  works  by  fits  and  ftarts ; - To 

teach  them  frugality  by  laying  taxes  which  may  a- 
mount  to  a  prohibition,  on  thofe  articles  of  luxury 
which  they  arc  moft  liable  to  abufe; — To  encourage 
them  to  form  Friendly  Societies,  and  to  prepare  in 
this  manner  a  public  fund  againft  the  day  of  want 
and  diftrefs; — But,  above  all  things,  to  fpread  them 
equally  over  the  country,  not  heap  them  together 
in  great  towns. — I  will  even  be  bold  enough  to  fay, 
without  any  difpolition  either  to  flatter  the  cm- 
E  e  e  2  ployers 
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ployers  or  infult  or  injure  tlie  workmen,  that,  it  i§ 
often  of  difadvantage  to  the  latter,  to  receive  too  high 
wages ;  it  renders  them  lefs  regularly  induftrious, 
lefs  frugal,  lefs  fober-minded. 

But,  tills  is  not  all.  Since  in  a  manufacturing 
country,  the  labourers  in  the  manufactures  form  a 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  fubjects  of  the  ftate ; 
their  welfare  ought  to  be  made  a  firit  object  in  its  ge: 
neral  policy:  And  on  their  account  means  Ihould  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  Traders  on  whom  they  de¬ 
pend  from  engaging  too  deeply  in  that  blind ,  gam¬ 
bling  /peculation  which  in  its  failure  is  attended  with 

certain  ruin,  and  in  its  fuccefs  is— in  my  eftiination 
- - hardly  fair  or  honourable. 

One  fhocking  circumftance  which,  in  fpite  of  every 
means  that  can  be ufed  to  prevent  it,  reiuits  unavoida¬ 
bly  from  the  prefent  management  of  our  manufactu¬ 
res,  is,  the  almoft  total  ruin  of  the  riling  generation. 
Where  left  unemployed,  the  children  of  the  Labourers 
in  manufactures  are,— as  I  have  obferved, — very  gene¬ 
rally  left  uneducated  ;  fuch  being  almoft  always  the 
ftate  of  the  children  of  the  poor  about  great  towns. 
Where  they  are  even  in  infancy  fent  .to  earn  their 
fuftcnance  by  their  labour,  it  is  hardly  better  with 
them:  they  are  cramped  in  their  growth;  their 
health  is  wafted  by  confinement  j  their  morals  are 
corrupted. 
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corrupted,  in  confequence  of  their  being  crowded 
fu  much  together ;  they  become  independent  of 
parents  at  an  age  when  they  are  unfit  to  judge  for 
themfeives :  it  fiich  children  live  to  the  age  of  thir-. 
ty  or  forty,  they  are  commonly  the  moll:  diflipated, 
idle,  unthinking,  improvident,  helplefs  creatures  in 
the  world.— But,  if  their  labour  cannot  be  wanted, 
—yet  why  fhould  their  ftrength  and  life  be  prema¬ 
turely  confirmed  for  all  the  little  labour  of  which 
they  are  capable  ?  Alas :  we  do  with  them  as  did 
the  boy  with  his  'goofe  that  laid  him  golden  eggs : 
he  was  in  a  hafte  to  receive  all  that  fire  had  to  lay ; 
he  killed  his  goofe :  the  eggs  were  yet  in  embryo  : 
Thus  do  we,  in  our  hafte  to  render  the  rifing  gene¬ 
ration  ufeful  to  the  Community,  anticipate  in  infan¬ 
cy  all  the  fcrvices  of  youth,  of  manhood,  of  age,— 
nipping  in  the  bud,  the  flowers  of  humanity.  When 
obliged  to  labour,  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen,  children  fhould  never  be  confined  for  more 
than  four,  or  at  moft,  fix  hours  in  the  day :  This, 
if  at  employment  within  doors  for  not  more  than 
four  days  in  the  v'eek :  The  other  two  being  fet 
apart  for  their  education.  The  parents  are  bafe, 
who  Ipending  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  clothing, 
thole  earnings,  winch  they  might  employ  to  give 
their  children  the  enjoyment  of  that  fportive  free¬ 
dom  in  wliich  the  innocence  of  youth  delights, - 

to  procure  them  inftruclion  in  religion,  and  in  the 
other 
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other  ordinary  branches  of  education.— fending  the 
poor  creatures  prematurely  into  all  the  toils  and  mife- 
ries  of  life.— Yet,  I  lay  not,  that  in  great  towns,  it 
is  better  for  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  idle  than 
to  be  employed  :  If  there  be  a  choice  between  two 
fuch  evils,  I  would  rather  employ  them,  work  them 
to  death,  than  fend  them  wandering  about  the 
Greets,  as  blackguard  boys  and  infant-ftrumpets. 


From  Paisley  to  Glasgow,  &c. 

F ROM  Paifley,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Glaf- 
gow  along  a  crowded  highway.  On  either  hand 
appeared  a  cultivated  country :  Villas,  gardens,  and 
decorated  fields  covering  its  whole  face ;  with  har¬ 
dly  a  cottage  to  be  feen.  Thofe  fields  were  nearly, 
but  not  entirely  bare  of  their  crops.  The  larger  di- 
vifions  of  the  fields  were  formed,  for  the  moft  part, 
by  well-built  walls  of  ftone  and  lime ;  the  fubdivi- 
fions,  by  ditches  and  hedges. 

This  was  in  ancient  times,  too,  one  of  the  moft 
cultivated  diftricts  in  Scotland.  Were  it  not,  that 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  are  commonly  deftroy- 
ed  and  effaced,  whenever  they  happen  to  be  feated 
in  feenes,  where  the  rifing  arts  of  pofterity  are  af¬ 
terwards  fixed ;  there  might  poffibly  be  many  fuch, 
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to  attracf  the  Traveller’s  notice  in  thefe  parts.  The 
famous  caftie  of  Cruickjiane  or  rather,  1  believe,  Croe- 
jh:i,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  was  a  favourite 
feat  of  Darnlcfs  in  the  period  of  his  courtfliip  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  fairer  da^s  of  their  wedU 
ded  life.  Here  did  their  few  months  of  mutually 
luppy  love  jbj  over  the  royal  pair,  with  wings  of 

down.  A  yew-tree  which  ftill  hands,  I  think, - - 

witneffed  their  fond  endearments.  Mary,  when  her 
love  for  Darnley  intermingled  itfelf  in  all  her 
thoughts,  had  the  figure  of  this  yew  impreffed  upon 
her  coins. - 

Near  Glafgow ,  a  cotton-work  was  pointed  out 
to  me,  the  machinery  of  which  is  wrought  by 
fleam.  It  is  impoflible  to  conjecture  how  far  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  may  yet  advance  in  appropriating 
the  powers  of  inanimate  nature,  no  lefs  than  in  ta¬ 
ming  the  ferocity  and  inftructing.  the  ftupidity  of 
the  inferior  animals ! 

Glasgow  being  fituate  on  a  high-lying  plain, 
does  not  afford  fucli  a  comprehenfive  profpeef  of  its 
extent  from  any  place  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,— as  if  it  were  feated  either  in  a  low  vale,  or 
on  a  rifing  hill.  The  traveller  approaching  this  city, 
beholds  before  him,  nothing  but  fpires,  buildings, 
and  fmoke,  fpreading  out,  without  any  definite  li¬ 
mits 
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inits.  Yet,  is  the  profpect  grand  and  intereftingj 
It  fuggefts  naturally  to  the  recollection,  all  that  dig. 
iiity  and  thofe  honours  which  man  derives  from  the 
inoft  fplendid  exertions  of  Art,  and  the  happieft  fo- 
dal  union. 

Glasgovv  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  towns  ia 
Scotland.  It  owes  its  rife  to  a  St  Mungo ,  or  Kenti- 
gern,  who  firft  preached  chriftianity  to  the  rude  in. 
habitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  here,  made  this  a  feat  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  worlhip,  and  drew  about  him  a  few  con¬ 
verts,  who  retorted  to  receive  his  interactions,  to 
contemplate  his  life,  and  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
his  fancruy.  Glafgow  became,  in  confequence,  a 
BLhop’s  See.  Kentigern’s  feat  was  filled  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  firies  of  fuccefiors.  The  piety  of  kings  and  of 
nobles  enriched  this  See  with  fucceffive  endowments. 
When  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed  through  Scot¬ 
land;  Scotland  united  into  one  monarchy;  And 
the  Scott  ith  Church  emancipated  from  its  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  See  of  York;  Glafgow  then  became 
the  fecond  of  the  two  Archbilhopricks  of  Scotland; 
inferior  only  to  St  Andrews. 

Amid  this  progrefs  of  its  Epifcopal  greatriefs,  the 
population  of  Glafgow  increafed,  and  its  buildings 
became  numerous.  The  heath-thatched  chapel  of 
Kentigern 
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fentigern  gave  place  to  a  noble  and  fpacious  cathe-, 
'dral.  Provifion  was  made  for  a  numerous  body  of 
Clergy,  who  might  here  celebrate  the  rites  of  the 
Romilh  worfhip  in  all  their  fplehdour.  Many  of 
the  vaflals  of  the  Clergy  were  affembled  about  them. 
Th'e  inferior  clergy  with  many  of  the  gentry  natural¬ 
ly  reforted  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  bifhop’s 
court.  Artilans  and  merchants  were  invited  hither. 
Glafgow  thus  grew  to  fome  magnitude;  and  at 
fumed  no  mean  rank  among  the  rifing  cities  of 
Scotland-. 

At  length,  an  Univerfity  was  eftablifhed  here. 
The  numbers  of  ftudents  who  reforted  hither  for  in- 
ftrucliqn,  increafed  the  population,  at  the  fame  time 
while  the  buildings  of  the  univerfity  enlarged  .the 
extent  of  this  city.  Not  only  ftudents,  but  parents 
with  their  families  would  naturally  coine  hither  for 
the  advantages  of  the  univei'fity :  while  additional 
merchants  and  artifans  became  neceffary  to  furnifh 
the  accommodations  of  life  to  the  increafing  num¬ 
bers  of  the  idle  and  the  ftiidious. 

SfaT mi  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  richeft  dif- 
tricts  in  Scotland ;  a  diftrift  inhabited,  too,  by  many 
noble  families,  and  having  in  it  a  number  of  religi¬ 
ous  houfes :  Glafgow  having  once  attained  to  Lome 
dignity  as  a  city,  became  a  common  centre, — a 

Vol.  II.  F  f  f  market, 
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market,  and  a  place  of  meeting  to  the  inhabitants  or 
the  circumjacent  country ;  and  as  that  was  fo  popu¬ 
lous,  derived  from  this  circumftance,  great  addi¬ 
tional  advantages,  favourable  to  its  progrefs. 

Add  to  thefe  advantages,  that  it  was  nobly  fitu- 
ate  on  a  navigable  river.  The  city  of  Dumbarton- 
ftands  indeed  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  frith.  And 
it  might  have  been  fuppofed  that  Dumbarton,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Britons  of  Strath- Clyde,  and 
having  ftill  a  caftle,  might  have,  much  more  readily 
than  Glafgow,  become  the  firit  mercantile  city  in 
the  Weft  of  Scotland.  But',  the  refidence  of  a  gar- 
rifon  could  give  few  advantages, — in  comparifon 
with  the  refidence  of  an  arch-bilhop  and  a  legion  of 
clergy.  Dumbarton,  as  a  place  of  military  ftrength, 
was  liable  to  fuffer  from  all  the  ravages  of  war,  at  a 
time  when  peace  was  hardly  known  in  Scotland : 
While  Glafgow  was  fecure  m  der  the  lacred  protec¬ 
tion  of  religion.  Glafgow  had  rifen  to  a  fuperiori- 
ty  above  all  the  towns  by  which  it  might  poflibly 
have  been  rivalled  in  trade  or  manufacture,  before 
trade  or  manufacture  had  begun  to  enrich  any  of 
the  towns  of  Scotland.  When  thofe  began  to  be 
cultivated;  Glafgow  had  population  and  wealth, 
and  an  inland  trade  which  the  others  wanted ;  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  little  behind  them  in  the  pot- 
feffioa 
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Ceffion  of  all  the  other  advantages  for  induftry  and 
traffic. 

When  the  citizens  of  Glafgow  began  then,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  trade ;  Dumbarton  firft,— • 
and  afterwards  Greenock  and  Port- Glafgow  became 
harbours  for  their  Ihipping,  and  places  of  ftore  for 
their  goods.  Adding  a  foreign  to  an  inland  trade, 
they  rofe  thus  gradually  to  a  condition  more  and 
more  thriving.  At  the  time  when  the  fifhery  of  the 
Scottilh  coafts,  and  of  the  northern  feas  was  profe- 
cuted  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  Scotchmen,  Glas¬ 
gow  had  its  lhare  in  that  fifhery,  and  derived  from 
it  no  inconilderable  acceffion  of  wealth.  Even  after 
that  fifhery  was  won  from  us,  by  the  Dutch,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  decline  of  Catholicifm  in  Europe,  and  the 
increafing  preference  for  frelh  provifions  had  leffen- 
ed  the  demand  for  fiilted  fifh  :  Glafgow  continued 
to  avail  itfelf  of  thofe  fhoals  of  herrings  which  fre¬ 
quent  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  lafi  century,  Glafgow,  with 
the  reft  of  Scotland  continued  to  languifh,  without 
advancing  in  trade  or  opulence,  above  that  height 
which  it  had  reached  before  the  acceffion  of  James  VI. 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  citizens  of  Glafgow 
and  its  neighbourhood  aefed  the  part  of  zealous,  and 
puritanical  Prefbyterians,  in  the  religious  diftentions 
■  F  f  f  2  which 
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■which  in  the  laft  century  ^prevailed  in  Scotland, 
They  had  equally  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  re- 
forming  zeal  at  the  overthrow  of  Popery.  It  was 
indeed  natural  for  them  to  do  fo :  They  had  feen 
the  Fopilh  Clergy  in  all  their  wealth,  in  all  their 
pomp,  in  all  their  luxury :  And  the  influence  of  their 
Univerlity  muft  have  rendered  them  more  quick, 
lighted  than  many  others  in  the  detection  of  errours. 

The  Revolution  firft, — and  afterwards  the  Union 
awakened  anew  the  energies  of  Trade  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Glaigow.  They  began  to  eftablifli 
manufactures,  and  to  extend  their  commerce  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  car¬ 
pets  and  other  woollen-flufl's, — of  linens  of  all  diffe- 
rent  fabrics, — of  leather, — of  iron,— of  earthen¬ 
ware,— of  foap,— of  glals,— and  of  various  other  ar¬ 
ticles  were  eftablifhed  among  them.  The  linen-ma¬ 
nufacture  became  their  ftaple  manufacture.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  Colonies  in  North- America  were  advan¬ 
cing  faft.  Glafgow  opened  a  trade  with  them.  It 
was  enlarged  to  a  vaft  extent.  All  articles  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Scotland,  all  that  they  could  import  with  fuch  ad¬ 
vantage  as  to  render  them  lit  for  re-exportation,-— 
were  eagerly  carried  out  by  the  merchants  of  Glaf¬ 
gow  to  fupply  the  wants  of  America.  Tobacco, 
again,  tar,  logs,  and  the  other  products  of  America 
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were  as  eagerly  imported,  and  either  difperfed 
through  the  country,  or  re-exported  to  various 
quarters.  Crowds  of  young  men  reforting  from  all 
the  Weit  of  Scotland,  failed  from  Glafgow,  to  fettle 
in  America.  Many  of  the  merchants  of  Glafgow 
had  warehoufes  in  the  towns  of  America,  managed 
by  a  brother,  a  coufm,  a  clerk,  or  a  partner.  The 
trade  with  the  Weft  Indies  was  equally  a  branch  of 
the  Commerce  of  Glafgow :  and  there  was  the  fame 
intimacy  of  connection  between  the  merchants  of 
Glafgow  and  the  merchants  and  planters  in  our 
Weft  Indies.— r-^From  the  termination  of  the  War 
by  the  Peace  of  1763,  efpecially,  had  the  trade  of 
Glafgow  been  amazingly  increafed.  Our  Colonies 
became  much  more  flouriftiing  after  that  event  than 
they  had  ever  before  been  :  and  with  their  profpe- 
rity  was  that  of  Glafgow  1110ft  effentially  connected. 

■  The  American  War  was  a  dreadful  ftroke  to  Glaf- 
gow.  Long  credits  had  been  always  given  to  Arne-, 
rica.  Confequently,  when  the  W ar  broke  out,  -many 
American  debts  are  well-known  to  have  remained 
unpaid.  The  ftock  and  the  means  of  employing  it 
were  taken  away  at  once,  Many  a  failure  enfued 
in  Glafgow :  and  the  advancement  of  this  city  was 
■thus  for  a  while  arrefted.  Even  then  however,  the 
merchants  of  Glafgow  are  faid  not  to  have  been 
univerfally  lofers  by  the  American  War.  •  All  the; 

artifices 
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artifices  of  traffic  were  naturally  tried  to  recover 
Ioffes  and  to  prolong  the  trade.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  War,  they  had  hopes  to  renew  a  commerce 
which  they  regarded  as  their  beft  hope.  It  was  re¬ 
newed.  But,  they  renewed  it  with  fuch  eagernefs, 
and  carried  out  quantities  of  goods  fo  much  larger 
than  the  Americans  needed,  or  at  leaft  had  money  to 
pay  for,  that  they  were  again  lofers.  Their  trade 
with  America  is  now  much  lefs  confiderable  than  it 
was  before  the  American  war. 

Finding  their  trade  cramped,  they  have,  fince 
the  American  War,  turned  their  chief  attention  to 
their  manufactures.  All  their  former  manufactures 
have  been  enlarged,— and  that  of  cotton  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  introduced  among  them,  and  pro- 
fecuted  with  the  moft  enterprifing  earneftnefs.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Glafgow  are  pro¬ 
prietors  of  moft  of  the  cotton-works  through  Scot¬ 
land.  This  is  the  centre  from  which  the  fpirit,  the 
energies  of  manufacture  are  fpread  out  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence  is  the  whole  of  Renfrew- 
fhire  and  a  great  part  of  Lanerk- Afire  in  fome  fort 
one  large  ftraggling  manufacturing  town.  With 
their  manufactures,  the  providers  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  the  exporters  of  the  manufactured  goods 
have  necefiarily  increafed.  The  numbers  of  thofe 
who  have  acquired  fortunes  have  increafed  with  the 
uumber,? 
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numbers  Of  thofe  who  are  bufy  in  the  acquifition- 
The  artifans  who  furnilh  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  the 
minifters  of  elegance  and  of  luxury  have  all  become 
more  numerous.  The  buildings  have  been  ama¬ 
zingly  enlarged.  The  modes  of  life  have  become 
more  luxurious •,  and  Glafgow  has  increafed  to  be 
one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Britain,  and  one  of  the 
jnoft  elegant  in  Europe. 

I  am  not  fure,  that  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow 
has  continued  to  advance,  with  the  advancement 
of  the  city.  It  has  had  a  fucceffion,  however,  of 
men  of  learning  and  abilities  for  Profeffors,  fince 
the  days  at  leaft  of  Baillie ,  of  Burnet,  and  of  Sin- 
tlair,— that  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy  in  Glaf¬ 
gow.  who  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  compofition 
and  the  publication  of  Satan’s  Inviftble  World  Dif- 
iovered.  The  merits  of  that  eminent  moral  philo- 
fopher.  Dr  Hutchefon,  are  univerfally  known.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Sbafljbury,  more  clear,  more  pre- 
cife,  more  eloquent  than  his  mailer.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  that  Benevo¬ 
lence  into  which  he  wilhed  to  refolve  all  the  mo¬ 
difications  of  virtue.  Like  the  Peripatetics  of 
old,  he  was  accuftomed  to  walk  about  while 
he  difeourfed  to  his  pupils.  If  he  lucceeded  not  in 
his  attempts  to  afeertain  the  moil  general  facls  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  our  fentiments 
of 
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of  virtue ;  thofe  who  have  come  after  him,  have 
not  been  more  fuccefsful  than  he ;  The  tafk  remains 
yet  to  be  performed,— Lcechnan,  the  friend  and  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Hutchefon,  and  amiable  and  refpectable 
as  he,  was  another  ornament  of  the  Univerflty  of 
Glafgow.  Here  too  fiouriflied  Dunlop  and  Moors 
eminent  in  Greek;  and  Rofs  praiild  by  Mclmotb  tor 
his  annotations  on  feme  parts  of  Cicero’s  works. 
The  late  Dr  Adam  Smith  the  friend  of  Hume,  and 
diftinguifhed  through  Europe  chiefly  for  his  emi¬ 
nence  in  commercial  plnlofophy,  with  the  prefent 
age,  one  of  the  moft  favourite  branches,  of  fcicnce, 
received  his  early  education  at  the  univerflty  of 
Glafgow ;  went  from  Glafgow,  an  exhibitioner,  to 
ftudy  at  Oxford;  and  after  his  return  became  Pro- 
feffor  of  Moral  Philofophy  here.  After  teaching 
this  fcience  for  fame  time,  with  high  reputation  in 
this  Univerflty  ;  he  was  invited  to  travel  with  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.  He  fpent  his  latter  years  in. 
Edinburgh,  in  the  office  of  a  Commiilioner  of  the 
Cuftoms.  His  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  is  a  very 
beautiful  comnnfition.  Like  the  Theories  of  Hut- 
chefbn,  it  is  illuftrated  by  many  fine,  particular 
ethical  truths :  But  as  little  is  Sympathy  as  that  Be¬ 
nevolence  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  principle  on  which  our  perception  of  Morality 
depends :  the  human  heart  knows  not  in  its  moral 
exertions,  thofe  turnings  and  doublings  which  he 
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has  afcribed  to  it ;  Sympathy  is  but  one  of  many 
rills  defending  from  the  great  fpring  of  all  our  mo¬ 
ral  frntiments.  In  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  meta- 
phyfics  of  commerce  have  been,  for  the  firft  time 
Ikiifully  taught.  His  Friends  fpeak  in  terms  of  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  genius,  his  take,  and  his  know* 
ledge,  which  feem  to  convey  kill  higher  ideas  of  his 
character, — than  do  his  works,  although  lately  a- 
mong  the  moft  perfect  of  human  compofnions* 
Smith  was  fuccecdcd,  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philofo- 
fl:y  by  Reid,  the  great  and  fuccefsful  opponent  of 
the  Ideal  Philofophy.  While  in  Aberdeen,  Dr  Reid 
had  publifhcd  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Senfcs,  in 
which  the  fceptical  metaphyfics  of  Hume  and  Berk¬ 
ley  were  refuted  with  more  of  philofophical  preci- 
iion,  tlun  by  any  other  of  that  legion  of  adverfaries 
whofe  oppofition  Hume  routed  againfthimfelf.  Af¬ 
ter  continuing  long  to  oppofe  Hume's  principles  from 
the  profeffor’s  chair,  Reid  has  in  his  old  age,  given 
to  the  world  two  quarto  volumes  on  the  Intellectual 
and  the  Aclkc  P oncer  of  Man;  in  which  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  proved,  that  the  unaccountable  abfurdities  and 
inconfiltencies  of  the  Ideal  Philofophy  have  general¬ 
ly  originated  in  a  ftrangely  unthinking  afeription,— 
without  evidence,  and  indeed  againft  all  appearances 
—of  the  qualities  of  Matter  to  Mind;  and  from  the 
-very  incorrect  application  of  language  and  allufions 
appropriated  to  the  defeription  of  material  objects, 
Von.  II.  G  g  g  in 
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in  fpeaking  of  mind.  Dr  Wilfon,  profeffor  of  Ku 
tronomy  in  this  Univerfity,  is  equally  eminent  as  a 
Philofoplier  and  as  a  Type-Founder ;  in  the  latte? 
character,  he  is  perhaps  without  an  equal  in  Europe. 
The  Critical  and  the  Poetical  works  of  Mr  Rich- 
ardfon,  profeffor  of  Humanity  here,  are  very  ge¬ 
nerally  read  and  admired.  Although  Glafgow  be  the 
feat  of  no  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice ;  yet  has  it  be¬ 
came  famous,  above  almoft  every  other  place  in  Bri¬ 
tain  as  a  fchool  for  Law ;  Mr  Millar,  the  profeffor 
of  the  fcience  of  Law,  in  this  Univerfity,  is  well- 
known  by  his  work  on  the  Diftinctions  of  Ranks, 
and  by  his  Hijtorical  E/ay  on  the  Englilh  Conftitu- 
tion.  It  is  to  hear  his  Leftures  on  the  firft  Elements 
of  Jurifprudence  and  Government, --on  the  Roman 
or  Civil,— on  the  Scotch,— and  on  the  Englilh  Law, 
that  ftudents  refort  hither  from  all  quarters  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Glafgow  is,  in  Ihort,  famous  as  a  fchool  for 
Law,  as  Edinburgh  as  a  fchool  for  medicine. 

The  exertions  which  were  made  by  two  private 
traders,  the  late  Robert  and  Andrew  Faults ,  to  efta- 
blilh  here  an  Academy  for  Painting,  are  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  world.  The  undertaking  befpoke  a 
degree  of  tafte,  of  patriotifm,  of  enterprize,  which 
certainly  merited  royal  or  national  encouragement. 
It  met  with  no  fuch  encouragement ;  and  failed  of 
fuccefs.  The  editions  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,. 

and 
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and  the  Englifli  daffies  which  were  publilhed  by  the 
Foulifes  are  known  and  admired  through  all  Europe. 
The  luftre  is  not  faint,  which  thefe  men  have  re- 
flefted  on  their  country.  More  learned  editions  of 
the  claflies  have  indeed  iflued  from  the  prefles  of 
the  Englifli  Univerfities :  but  none  more  beautiful 
or  more  correct,  than  thofe  which  the  Foulifes  have 
fent  into  the  world  from  the  prefs  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Glafgow. 

Here  is  a  goodGraw/Mr-Schooi,  under  excellent 
management;  and  were  it  not,  that  the  Scotch  unk 
verfally  allot  too  fliort  a  time  for  the  initiation  of 
their  youth  in  the  principles  of  claflical  learning,— 
and  that  the  exercifes  are  injudicious  which  we 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  prefcribe  in  our 
fchools ;  No  feminary  could  be  better  calculated  for 
the  earlier  education  of  youth  in  this  important 
branch  of  liberal  education. 

That  political  ferment  which  had  begun  to  be 
felt  in  Glafgow  when  I  had  patted  through  it  into 
Galloway,  had  by  this  time  rifen  high.  Many  an  Af- 
fociation  of  Friends  of  the  People  had  been  formed 
in  Glafgow;  the  works  of  Matter  Thomas  Paine 
were  univerfally  read :  and  to  aflift  the  political 
ftudies  of  the  poor,  abridgements  and  excerpts  of 
£jie  works  of  this  Great  Reformer  of  Nations  were 
G  g  g  2  alliduoufly 
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afliduoufly  circulated.  A  young  man  who  had 
ftudied  law,  and  had,  fome  years  before,  begun  to 
pradife,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  at  the  Scottilh  Bar, 
had  taken  it  upon  him  to  ad  as  the  great  apollle  of 
Reform  in  this  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  ma- 
nufadurers  were  ignorant  enough  of  their  own 
true  interefts,  to  promote  the  cry  of  reform,  and 
to  ftir  up  a  political  bullle  in  their  work-fhops. 
"When  the  labourer  received  his  weekly  wages,  and 
went  to  the  nlehoufe  or  dram-fnop  ;  the  wickedncfs 
and  worthleffnefs  of  the  great ;  the  importance  of 
the  poor  ;  the  equalization  of  ranks,  and  the  new 
divifion  of  property  were  mod;  fedudive  themes 
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minifters,  peers,  and  penlioners.  Seeing  that  the 
laws  of  our  country  leave  to  every  individual  very 
extenfive  liberty  of  word  and  action;  the  party  call¬ 
ing  themfelves  Friends  of  the  People  feerned  willing 
to  try  whether  they  could  not  overftcp  thofe  bounds, 
extenfive  as  they  might  be.-: - =- 
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It  would  have  been  difficult  to  perfuade  the  men 
of  trace  and  property  who  were  leaders  in  the  buf- 
tle  of  reform,  that  they  were,  with  their  own  hands, 
working  out  mifchief  to  theinf elves or  to  per¬ 
fuade  the  poor  that  all  this  would  end  not  in  ma¬ 
king  them  rich  and  great,  but  in  bringing  diftrefs 
on  themfelves,  while  it  might  involve  in  embarrafs- 
ments  thofe  fuperiors  whom  they  envied.  But, 
while  I  have  prepared  to  lay  before  the  public,  theie 
notes  of  ohlervations  which  Imadeinmyharveft-jour- 
ney :  fuch  confcquences  have  actually  followed  from 
that  French  Difcafc  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 

Britain  were,  in  the  end  of  laft  year,  infected. - 

The  writ  confcquence,  was,  that  the  work-men 
in  the  manufactures,  having  much  of  that  time 
which  they  had  formerly  fpent  in  indultry,  con- 
fumed  amid  their  political  cares,  began  to  de¬ 
mand  higher  wages  from  their  employers,  and  to 
require  thofe  wages,  before  they  were  due.  Their 
employers,  meamvhile,  obtaining  lets  labour  from 
them  than  formerly,  were  diftrefied  for  w'ant  of 
hands,  to  enable  them  to  anfwer  their  orders. 
But,  from  thefe  circumltances,  little  mifchief  re- 
fulted;  for,  as  we  manufactured  at  that  time  for 
all  the  continent;  we  could  infill  on  our  own  prices, 
and— to  a  certain  lengh—take  our  ow7n  time.  But, 
when  the  labourers  in  thofe  manufactures,  of  which 
the  products  were,  for  the  molt  part  exported,  re¬ 
quired 
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ljuired  higher  wages ;  the  prices  of  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
railed  upon  them :  The  colliers  required  additional 
wages ;  i'he  fervants  of  the  fanners  thought  that 
their  mailers  might  well  give  them  higher  wages,  and 
might  think  themfelves  happily  off  that  their  plough¬ 
men  and  threfhers  did  not  demand  equal  fliares  in 
their  flock.  The  taylor,  the  Ihoemaker,  the  ba- 
ker,  in  ihort  every  artifan,  and  all  who  had  any 
thing  to  fell,  demanded  higher  prices  and  higher 
wages.  Thus  far  all  went  wonderfully  well.  The 
employers  and  the  buyers  were  generally  obliged  to 
yield.  The  workmen  exulted  in  their  fuccefs :  and 
the  Friends  of  the  People  claimed  their  thanks.  But, 
a  florin  was  brewing. 

Our  good  neighbours,  the  French,  were,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  particularly  informed  con¬ 
cerning  all  thefe  little  matters.  Some  fay  that 
among  other  means  ufed  to  inform  them,  our  un¬ 
principled  newfpapers,  the  infects  of  a  day,  which 
began  about  that  time  to  be  publifhed,  and  have 
lince  difappeared,  were  carefully  tranfmitted  to  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  French  National  Affembly,  who 
were  proprietors  and  editors  of  French  Newfpapers, 
—and  fent  hither,  in  return,  among  other  things, 
copies  of  their  own  Papers.  In  thofe  Newfpapers 
of  ours,  the  moft  difagreeable  facts  were  inflamed, 
of 
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of  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  to  raife  the  importance  of  the 
Publifhers  with  their  French  Friends.  However 
thefe things  maybe;  theFrench  were flufhed  with  the 
hope  of  lharing  with  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in 
the  plunder  of  Britain.  Full  of  this  hope,  they  no 
longer  ftrove  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Britilh 
Government.  They  ceafed  to  confefs  that  Britain 
had  preceded  them  in  the  career  of  Freedom,  and 
that  the  pattern  of  Britilh  Law  and  Liberty  was  the 
bell  they  could  imitate.  Our  Allies  were  no  longer 
refpefted  ;  our  elleem  was  no  longer  courted.  All 
the  wifh  and  hope  of  thofe  republican  knaves  or  en- 
thufiafts,  was  to  find  fome  pretence  of  declaring 
war  againft  us,  without  offending  thofe  Britilh  Ad¬ 
mirers  whom  they  fancied  ready  to  join  them,  and 
to  draw  the  nation  after  them.  In  vain  did  our 
Government  ftrive  to  maintain  peace,  without  for¬ 
feiting  the  national  honour,  or  rilking  our  national 
exiftence.  The  French  believed  all  Britain  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  fraternized,  and  to  receive  them  into  a 
community  of  gods.  Holland  was  invaded.  Our 
humanity  was  infulted.  Our  Friends  to  the  People 
named  the  day  when  Dumourier  was  to  raife  his 
banner  in  triumph,  on  the  battlements  of  our  proud- 
tft  citadels. 

What  part  remained  for  our  Government  to 
aft?  Either  to  oppofe  thofe  robbers  of  the  Nations, 
who 
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who  ravaged  the  earth,  under  the  malk  of  polith 
tical  enthufiafm,  or  to  give  up  the  State  to  diffolu» 
tion,  and  the  ifland  to  plunder.  Wife  and  vigorous 
meafures  were  immediately  taken.  To  the  aitonilh- 
ment  and  utter  confufiun  of  the  French  and  their 
correlpondents,  every  wife  and  virtuous  fubject 
earneflly  ftrengthened  the  hands  of  Government. 
Troops  have  been  levied  and  lent  to  the  aid  of  our 
allies :  Our  fleets  have  been  equipped,  and  fent  out, 
to  annoy  our  snemies,  to  guard  our  coalls,  and  to 
protect  our  Trade.  Deprived  of  the  refources  which 
they  had  found  in  their  commercial  intercourfc 
with  Britain  ;  the  French  have  been  reduced  to  ex¬ 
tremities  of  hunger  and  nakednefs.  Their  attempts 
on  Holland  have  miicrably  mhgiven.  They  have 
retreated  in  diigrace  from  the  ravaged  Netherlands. 
Ruin  hovers  over  them  5  as  the  vulture  over  the  field 
of  carnage.  Our  arms  are  crowned  with  glory,— as 
when  Anne  commanded ,  andoubmi  Marlborough  fought. 
We  recover  that  vigour  of  character,  which  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  relaxed  and  dill'olved  by  the  influence 
of  Peace,  and  of  that  Trade  and  thofe  Arts  which 
Peace  naturally  foftered.  But,  what  of  all  this  ? 
——Alas !  what  domeftic  diftrefs  have  we  not  in 
the  mean  time  buffered  ? - - 

Supplying  that  fpecie  which  is  nece'fiary  to  de* 
fray  our  foreign  expences  in  the  war  $  the  Bank  of 
England 
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England  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  in  part 
their  iupport  from  cur  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  reftrictions  which  war  neceiiarily  lays 
on  Trade,  by  enhancing  its  expences  and  increafing 
its  rilfc,  however  moderated  by  circumftances,  mull 
always  be  gieatly  injurious  to  a  commercial  Naiion 
like  the  Britilh.  But,  the  Correfpondence  carried  on 
between  Brn  ain  and  France  had  been  of  luch  a  peculi¬ 
ar  nature,  and  the  conduct  of  the  French  fo  Angularly 
inlidious;  that  extraordinary  exertions  became  ne- 
ccfiary  to  check  all  fuch  correfpondence,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  French  from  combatting  us  with  our  own 
wealth  and  our  own  ftrength.  Hence  were  the 
merchant’s  goods  left  in  his  hands ;  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  them  to  the  market  cut  off.  His 
bills  could  not  be  honoured,  fmee  he  had  not  been 
able  to  transfer  his  goods.  Bankruptcy  neceiiarily 
enfued  wherever  the  merchant’s  Hock  was  not  in 
ready  calh.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  rick 
in  goods  or  in  bills  granted  by  another  merchant. 
Experience  of  thefe  difadvantages  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances,  dread  of  them  in  others,  and  a  fenfe  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  circumltances  to  the  influence 
of  which  trade  was  now  fubjeclcd,  produced  a  ge« 
neral  alarm  through  the  kingdom.  If  Public  Cre¬ 
dit  remained  fecure  ;  Private  Credit  was,  however 
for  a  time  fhaken.  Nothing  but  anxiety,  doubt, 
and  diftrefs,  was  to  be  feen  through  all  the  com- 
Vol.  II.  Id  h  h  mcrciaJ. 
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mercial  towns  of  Britain.  The  rich,  if  mamlfec* 
turers  or  merchants  were  in’  diftreis.  And  how 
then,  muft  the  poor  have  been  who  depended  upon' 
them? 

All  thefe  events-  have’  happened,  in  confequence 
of  that  political  frenzy  which  was  weakly  or  wicked¬ 
ly  birred  up  among  ns-,  by  the  admirers  or  adhe- 
rents  of  the  French.  The  buftle  made  by  the  Friends: 
sf  the  People  filfed  the  minds  of  the  labouring  and 
the  trading  part  of  the  community  with  ideas  of 
their  political  importance  and  of  their  flcill  in  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Government,  which  raifed-  them  above 
affiduous  application  to  labour  or  the  negotiations 
of  bufinefs :  The  labourers  were,  in  confequence, 
obliged  to  demand  higher  wages  for  that  little  la¬ 
bour  which  they  fulkily  performed and  the-  traders, 
amid  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  fubjected 
by  the  turbulence  and  indoler.ee  of  the  labourers 
were  obliged  to  fupport  their  trade  by  Ruinous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  credit,  and  to  trade  with  the  balance  on 
the  wrong  fide  in  their  books:  1  he  French  were 
encouraged  by  thefe  appearances,  and  thefe  alone, 
to  commence  hoiiilities  againft  us :  Our  neceffiary 
oppofition  to  the  progrefs  of  their  arms  has  fettered 
our  trade :  The  temporary  expedients  of  our  traders 
have  been  at  the  fame  time  exliaufted ;  and  the  next 
events  in  the  chain  have  been  Bankruptcies,  the 
difmiffion 
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.drfiniffion  of  workmen,  the  Glutting  up  of  work- 
jhops,  hunger,  nakednefs,  beggary,  and  among  the 
poor,  all  the  diitrefles  of  want. 

Fortunately  the  exertions  of  the  wifer  and 
more  virtuous  part  of  the  community  have  hilled 
the  bray  of  civil  diffenfion ;  while  our  Legiflature 
and  our  -Government  have  interfered,  to  fupport 
our  tottering  commercial  credit.  The  alarm  is  now  ' 
over.  Induftry  returns  by  degrees  to  its  former- 
channel.  Even  amid  the  inconven-iencies  of  war, 
our  trade  is  again  likely  to  advance  in  a  career  of 
profperity.  But,  till  the  evils  of  a  war  in  which ' 
we  have  been  thus  mifchievoufly  involved -by  pre-  . 
tended  patriots,  fhal!  terminate ;  our  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  cannot  regain  that  flourilhing  condition 
in  which  we  lately  beheld  them.  Thus,  to  ufe  an : 
appofite  Iricifm,  have  our  People  gained  a  lofs  by  the- 
officious  fervices  of  their  pretended  Friends.  Yet,-' 
let  us  rejoice  that  they  have  been  checked  in  the- 
career  of  Reform,  before  they  could  hurry  to  that 
pitch  of  Reformation  \vhich  their  Admired  French- 
have  attained.  Glafgow  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  the  defolation  and  the  defpair  of  Lyons.  Shops 
and.  warehoufes  have  not  been  pillaged,  now  by  the 
mob  maddened  by  want ;  and  now  by  the  tax-ga. 
therers  of  an  anarchical  Government.  The  pro-- 
of  our  harvefts  has  not  been  -left  to  rot,  un- 
•  .  .  FI  h  h  2  reaped 
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reaped  in  the  fields.  The  farmer  has  not  been  roby 
bed  of  that  little  grain  which  he  had  referved  for 
bread  to  his  family,  and  for  feed  againft  the  return? 
ing  Spring. 

.  Reviewing  the  notes  which  I  had  jotted  down 
concerning  the  ftate  of  Glafgow,  when  I  vifited  it 
in  October  and  November  laft;  and  comparing 
them  with  the  events  of  the  winter  ;  I  have  been 
infenfibly  led  into  thefe  reflections.  I  have  indulged 
in  them  the  more  readily ;  becaufe  I  think  that  the 
chain  of  unhappy  events  which  1  have  here  traced, 
— -have  taken  their  firft  origin,  in  a  good  meafure, — 
from  the  necessary  character  and  manners  of 
the  Manufacturing  Poor,  crowded  together  in  Great 
Towns,  not  diftributed  over  the  country -From  the 
IMPERFECT  EDUCATION,  and  the  EARLY  HABITS  OF 
prof LIGA.CY ,  which  indeed  our  1  out h  in  general,  bat 
efpecially  the  children  of  the  manufacturing  poor,  inha¬ 
bitants  of  great  towns,  acquire From  the  manifest 
DECLINE  of  RELIGION,  of  GOOD  MORALS,  and  DE¬ 
CENCY  Or  MANNERS  IN  THE  LAND.  Our  Clergy, 
friendly  ever  to  the  union  of  Order  and  Freedom, 
have  riiftinguilhed  themfelves  by  an  active  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  late  efforts  of  fedition.  But,  let  me 
neither  be  laughed  at,  as  afluming  the  character  of 
a  Cenfor  morion,  without  due  attention  to  Time  and 
Circumftances3--nor  reproached  and  frowned  upon, 
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as  petulantly  impertinent, — If  There  adjure  them, 
by  the  fincerity  of  iheir  religion,'.  profeliions,  by  that 
mailer  in  wliofg  name,  and  under  whole  authority 
they  preach, —To  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  to  rei  ew  that  earneft  watchfulnefs  over  the 
manners  of  their  people,  which  was  once  thought 
the  fir  ft  duty  of  a  minifter  of  the  Gofpel.  There 
was  1.  time  v.hen  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ufed  to  vifit  the  families  in  his  parifh  one 
after  another,— obferving  carefully  the  mannersand 
enquiring  into  the  religious  belief  and  knowledge 
of  each  individual  in  every  family,— round '  after 
round, — without  intermiffion ;  when  he  was  ever 
ready  to  draw  the  curtain  of  the  bed  of  ficknefs, 
and  to  liften  with  foothing  fympathy  to  the  tale  of 
forrow ;  regarded'  even  the  meaneft  individuals  in 
his  f^ock,  as  his  children,  and  was  regarded  by 
them  with  filial  affection,  and  with  more  than  filial 
veneration.  Alas !  is  that  time  now  no  more  ?  Are 
the  ties  diffolved  which  once  united  the  Pallor  with 
his  flock  ?  The  progrefs  of  refinement  may  be  in 
part  the  caufe.  But,  it  is  a  pernicious  refinement 
which  produces  fuel}  effects.  If  the  circumftances 
pf  Great  Towns  render  it  impoflible  for  their  clergy 
to  keep  there  fo  watchful  an  eye  over  the  conduct 
pf  their  people;'  I  afk  no  better  proof  that.  Great 
Towns  are  deftruclive  to  the  virtue,  and  by  confe¬ 
rence  to  the  civil  and  political  exigence  of  every 
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Rate  in  which  they  are  fuffered  to  increafe  to  Rich  an 
unhappy  magnitude. — What  might  not  be  accom- 
plifhed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  prefent  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  zeal,  and  the  unwearied  affiduity 
which  diftinguifhed  the  clergy  of  the  fame  Church 
in  a  former  period  ?  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  Efia- 
blifhed  Religion  fhould  begin  to  be  held  unneceffary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  State,  when  our  Eftablifhed 
Clergy  are  infenlibly  furrendering  that  authority 
over  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  their  people 
which  hearty  and  unremitted  induftry  in  all  the 
duties  of  their  office  never  fails  to  eftablilh  them  in. 
I  may  be  blamed  for  throwing  out  thefe  hints. 
But,  I  were  the  bafeft  of  Traitors,  if  after  once  pre« 
fuming  to  fpeak  of  the  Good  and  Evil  of  my  coun¬ 
try;  I  fhould  not  fpeak  out  to  the  belt  of  my 
judgment,  of  the  firft  caufes  upon  which  thefe  de¬ 
pend. 


From  Glasgow  to  SrutznvG. 

From  Glafgow  I  proceeded  to  Kirkintilloch; 
meaning  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  by  the  way  of 
Stirling  and  Perth.  It  was  the  evening  before  fome 
cattle. market :  and  the  way  by  which  I  palled  out 
of  the  City,  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  their 
(drivers.  I  was  once  or  twice  preffed  to  make  a 
purcliafe 
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purchafe  of  cattle ;  as  I  happened  to  look  upon 
them  with  an  eye  which  feemed  to  the  drivers  to 
befpeak  an  intention  to  alk  the  price.  With  one,  I 
altered  into  converfation,  and  learned  that  he 
brought  his  cattle  from  the  Mackenzie’s  country  in 
the  North  Highlands.  By  converting  with  another 
traveller,  with  whom  I  fell  into  company,  I  learned 
what  feemed  to  me  an  odd  and  ridiculous  enough 
anecdote  concerning  a  late  fchifm  among  the  Bap- 
tills  in  Glafgow.  My  informer  was  hhnfelf  of  that 
Society,  had  fufficient  accefs  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  and  did  not  tell  it  as  a  fubjecl  for  either 
wonder  or  laughter :  fo  that  I  made  no  difficulty  of 
believing  him.  A  lady  who  was  to  be  baptifed 
upon  entering  into  this  Baptifl  communion,  being 
fo  tender,  that,  without  danger  to  her  health,  fee 
could  not  be  dipped  in  cold  w^ater :  The  water  for 
her  ufe  in  this  ceremony,  was  therefore  made  luke¬ 
warm  :  But,  fuch  a  heinous  violation  of  the  rules 
of  Baptifm  did  this  warming  of  the  water  appear  to 
a  number  in  the  Baptifl  fociety,  that  they  would  no 
longer  hold  communion  with  thofe  who  had  con- 
fented  to  it :  A  fchifm  enfued,  and  a  new  congre¬ 
gation  was  formed.  Thus  do  the  Imagination  and 
the  Paffions  of  the  human  heart  magnify  trifles 
light  as  air  to  weight  and  magnitude. 


Near. 
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Near  Kirkintilloch  I  overtook  two  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  tliat  village,  on  their  way  home  from  Giaf- 
gow,  I  was  glad  To  join  them  :  for  it  was  dark, 
and  I  was  now  alone.  Alking  their  news,  I  was 
anfwered,  that  their  chief  news,  was  the  hope  of 
the  hew  divifion  of  property  to  be  obtained  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  They  were 
readier  ih  quoting  Paine’s  writings,  than  I  lliould 
poffibly  have  found  them  in  their  Bible.  -They 
fpoke  with  exultation  of  a  Society  of  Friends  to  the 
People  which  had  been  formed  in  their  town. 

Kirkintilloch  is  a  Burgh  of  Barony  of  ancient 
erection;  The  lands  belonging  to  the  burgh,  under 
the  name  and  character  of  Burgh-roods  are  far  from 
inconfiderable.  It  may  contain  fome  hundreds  of 
inhabitants.  Wearing  is  one  of  the  chief  employ¬ 
ments  of  thefe  townfmen.  I  fuppofe  that  they  are 
chiefly  weavers  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Glafgow.  not  matter-manufacturers,  who  relide  here* 
The  women  of  the  town  and  the  circumjacent 
country  earn  not  a  little  by  {pinning.  A  cotton- 
work  was  fome  time  iince  tried,  but,  through  what 
caufes  1  know  not,  proved  unfuccefsfiil,  and.  was 
given  up.  The  grounds  round  Kirkintilloch  are 
under  more  carelefe  cultivation,  than  i  lliould  have  . 
expected,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  accels  to  good 
markets  is  fo  eafy. 
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This  town  is  fituate  on  the -river  Kelvin,  and 
nearly,  I  think,  on  a  Roman  Ration.  The  Roman 
wall,  extending  between  Abercorn  On  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  Dunglafs  on  the  Clyde,  near  Dunbarton; 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Valentin,  paffed  this  way,  and  is  Rill  diRinftly  tra¬ 
ced  ill  the  vicinity  of  Kirkintilloch.  The  prefent ' 
policy  of  this  ifland  requires  not  walls  to  divide  the 
inhabitants  of  one  part  from  thofe  of  another,  but 
channels  of  intercourfe,  by  which  they  may  be  vir¬ 
tually  brought  nearer  together.  The  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  runs,  in  fome  parts  of  its 
length,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Roman  wall  j 
in  others,  encroaches  upon,  or  breaks  through  it. 
This  canal  has  been  much  an'  object  of  Public  .At¬ 
tention.  for  thefe  good  niany  years  bypafi,  and  has 
been-  too  often  deferibed,  to  leave  me  re'afon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  any  defcription  which  I  could  here  give  of 
it,  might  prove  intereiiing  to  my  reader.  The  uti¬ 
lities  likely  to  relult  from  fuch  a  junction  of  our 
eaft  and  v/eR  coafts  were  diffidently  evident,  before 
the  undertaking  was  begun.  The  induRry  of  the 
whole  country  was  animated  by  its  progrefs.  Al¬ 
though  not  yet  long  finifhed ;  it  begins  already  to 
afford1  liberal  returns  to-  thofe  at  whofc  expence  it 
was:  executed.  And  when  Trade  fliall  once  have 
accuftomed  itfelf  to  this  channel;  I  doubt  not  that  the 
Proprietors  may  come  to  divide  their  twenty,  thir- 
V0X...  II.  I  i  i  ty, 
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tv,  or  forty  per  cent,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Na¬ 
vigation  juft  as  well  as  do  the  Iharers  in  the  pro', 
fits  of  many  of  the  canals  in  England. - 

Since  I  returned  from  my  little  journey, — in  the 
end  of  the  laft,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
year ;  another  canal  has  been  projected, — to  be  car- 
tied  between  Edinburgh,  and  thefe  vaft  ftrata  of 
pit-coal  in  Lanerkfhire.  For,  the  colliers,  infected 
wi'h  the  fame  frenzy  which  has  lately  predominated 
among  our  other  workmen,  infilled,  like  the  others, 
on  an  augmentation  of  wages.  The  coal-mailers 
availed  themfelves  of  the  pretence,  to  demand  an 
increTed  price  for  their  coals,  not  limply  equiva- 
lent  to  the  additional  wages  which  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  their  workmen,  but  fuch  as,  at  the  fame 
time,  greatly  to  enlarge  their  own  gains.  Fuel  is, 
in  thefe  cold  regions,  among  the  prime  neceflaries 
of  human  life.  The  riling  price  of  feul  may  well 
be  remembered  to  have  produced  among  us,  in 
our  towns  efpecially,  and  in  the  feats  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  general  alarm  and  diftrefs.  Thofe  mechanics 
who  had,  aim  oft  riotoully  infilled  upon  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  their  own  wages,  clamoured  grievoufly  at 
that  increafed  price  for  feul  which  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  pay,  in  conlequence  of  the  colliers  having  luc- 
ceeded  in  the  fame  demand.  Extraordinary  expe¬ 
dients  were  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Among 
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Among  other  means  fuggcftcd  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  coals  at  a  more 
moderate  price,  was,  that  of  cutting  this  canal,  on 
which  coals  might  be  imported  cheap  from  Lanerk- 
fnire.  The  idea  was  at  firft  eagerly  embraced.  A 
fubfeription  was  opened,  and  feemed  likely  to  be 
ipeedily  filled  up.  But,  the  diftrefs  which  fuggeft- 
ed  the  fcheme  has  come  to  be  lefs  i'enfibly  felt ;  and 
I  have  not  for  fome  time  heard  any  noife  about  this 
new  canal.  Yet,  I  fuppofe  that  meafures  have  be¬ 
gun  to  be  taken  for  its  accompiifliment. 

Not  far  beyond  Kirkintilloch ,  I  found  Kilfyth,  a 
village  fimilar  in  fize,  inhabited  chiefly  by  labour¬ 
ers  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacture,  and  plea- 
■  fantly  enough  fitunte. 

Continuing  my  journey  towards  Stirling,  I  was 
directed  to  take  a  very  indifferent  road  which  leads 
up  a  height  and  acrofs  a  wide  and  very  wild  muir. 
This  is  the  old  road :  Had  I  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  better  directed,  I  fhould  have  travelled  round 
the  bafe  of  the  hill,  along  a  level  and  well-made  road. 
From  the  height  I  enjoyed  an  extenfive  profpect  of 
the  country  lying  below,  to  the  fouth  and  the  fouth- 
weft.  The  fight  of  Falkirk  with  its  environs  be¬ 
ginning  to  aflume  an  afpect  of  rich  cultivation,  was 
pot  uninterefting.  The  wild  over  which  I  continu- 
lii  0.  ed 
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ed  my  journey  had  an  air  of  bleakncR  which  ftruck 
rue  more  than  the  heaths  and  hills  of  Gailoway  and 
and  the  weft  Highlands.  Perhaps  the  impreffions 
which  remained  on  my  mind  after  the  fcer.es  of  cul¬ 
tivation  which  L  had  fo  lately  left,  might  render  this 
hcJm  more  dreary  to  my  imagination  than  I  fhould 
otl  eru  ife  have  found  it.  Black  cattle  and  fheep  here 
and  ;i:ere  animated  its  folitude.  At  times,  as  I  rode 
on,  I  could  fee  no  human  habitation  all  around.  I  hacl 
then  leifure  to  reflect,  that  on  thefe  fames  had  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Crone  in  arms:  Here  had  feme  of  thofe  battles 
been  moil  probably  fought,  which  have  been  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  longs  of  Oikan  and  his  contemporary  bards; 
Here  1  had  to  pafs  the  river  Carron,  one  of  the  moft  po¬ 
etical  ftreams  in  Scotland:  And  on  it  Hood  the  famous 
Durtacc,  reprefen ted  by  Buchanan,  as  the  hills  of 
peace, — by  the  late  Sir  James  Fonlis ,  with  a  better 
Ihew  of  probability  named  Dunulms,  the  hills  of 
death.  Belide  thelc  ideas  formed  to  work  upon  the 
fancy,  and  to  awaken  thofe  feutiments  of  fond,  ve¬ 
neration  with  which  we  regard  the  characters,  the. 
manners,  the  imagery  of  antiquity ;  other  confidcr- 
ations  were  fuggel'ted  to  nay  mind,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  iron-ftone  which  1  faw  in  great  plenty 
fcaitered  upon  different  parts  of  this  rauir.  1  reflec¬ 
ted,  that  the  iron-works  of  Carron  were  not  far  dif- 
tant ;  and  was  plcafed  to  think  that  human  induf- 
try  is  capable  of  converting  to  ufe,  even  the  ru- 
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deft  materials  that  nature  furniflres.  Had  I  not 
been  haftcning. — and  1  y  this  time,  with  no  fmall 
impatience,  to  the  end  of  my  journey;  1  fliould  have 
certainly  been  induced  to  viiit  the  feat  of  a  manu¬ 
facture  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  rf  our  country,  and  wluui  contributes  fuel'  a 
multitude  of  articles  to  the  ordinary  accommocution. 
of  life. 

I  was  at  length,  upon  the  north  eaft  fide  of  this 
extenlivc  muir  which  lome  travellers  whom  I  paffed, 
named  to  me  Tak  me  down  hill.  As  I  advanced  into 
the  plain  below,  the  country  around  and  before  me 
prefented  an  alpccft  ftill  more  and  more  pleafing.  The 
Forth;  the  interefting  objects  on  its  northern  banks ; 
the  fpires  of  Stirling ;  the  village  of  St  Ninians ;  the 
famed  field  ot  Bannockburn ;  and  a  multitude  of 
other  objects,  any  two  or  three  of  which  might  fuf- 
ficiently  adorn  a  fcene  of  moderate  extent,— rofe  all 
together  to  my  view.  The  agriculture  of. the  lands 
through  which  I  here  palled,  feemed  to  be  impro¬ 
ving;  Yet,  improvements  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  long  tried  upon  it.  I  obferved  feme 
limeftonc  quarries.  A  ftone  on  the  highway  fide, 
where  it  erodes  the  field  o'!  Bannockburn,  is  faid  to 
have  fupported  the  ftandard  of  the  Scottilh  army  on 
the  day  of  the  eventful  battle,  which  here  finally 
defeated  the  fchemes  of  tne  Englifla  Edwards  for 
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uniting  the  whole  illand  by  conqueft,  under  their 

fovereignty.  The  anecdote  of  the  ftone  feems  to 

be  generally  credited  in  the  country, - on  what 

grounds  I  know  not. 

Sr  Nin/an’s  is  a  village  of  fome  antiquity.  It 
owed  its  origin,  I  think,  to  religion.  Its  church 
and  fpire  were  deftroyed  by  the  Rebels  in  the  year 
1745.  The  peafantry  of  the  neighbourhood  relate, 
with  fatisfaction — as  if  they  believed,  that  Heaven 
had  concerned  itfelf  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  their 
church,— that  the  rebels  were  conftantly  unfortunate 
after  this  facrilegious  act. 


Stixljxg — and  to  Perth. 

STIRLING  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  of 
Scotland.  In  the  earliclt  parts  of  its  hiftory,  it 
feems  to  have  been  held  of  great  importance,  as  a 
Itrength,  commanding  the  pafs  between  the  High¬ 
lands  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  It  mull  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pifts  at  a  very  early  period 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  out  of  Britain.  I 
know  not  certainly  whether  it  was  ever  in  the  hands 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland.  When, 
after  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  under  the 
name  of  the  former ;  thefe  people  incroached  upon 
the. 
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the  Angles,  on  one  fide,  while  the  Danes  harraffed 
them  on  another ;  and  they  were  driven  from  the 
foutli  and  the  weft  of  Scotland,  and  even  con* 
fiderably  within  the  prefent  border  of  England; 
Stirling  then  fell  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  It  became,  for  a  time,  the  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Its  caitle,  naturally  ftrong,  was  farther  forti¬ 
fied  with  all  the  art  of  thofe  rude  times ;  and  was, 
by  confequence,  a  fit  feat  for  royalty,  at  a  time, 
when  our  kings  found  it  necclfary  to  confult  fecu- 
rity  no  lefs  than  magnificence.  Before  the  reign  of 
Janies  I.  indeed  Edinburgh  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  favourite  feat  of  any  of  our  Scottifli  mo- 
narchs.  Their  more  northern  feats  had  been  Du - 
nolly  or  Dunjlaffnage,  Invernefs,  Scone,  Forteviot, — * 
and  Robert  III.  had  a  caftle  near  Logierait,  where 
he  fpent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The 
Piclilh  princes  had  refided  at  Abcrnetby,  and  at  Kin- 
rofs ;  but  I  have  not  found,  that  the  Scottilh  prin¬ 
ces  ever  refided  in  the  former  of  thefe  places,  or  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  latter.  Dunfermline,  Stir¬ 
ling,  Linlithgow  were  the  favourite  feats  of  the  Scot¬ 
tilh  Courts  between  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Normans 
in  England,  and  the  return  of  James  I.  from  his 
captivity. 

When  the  Englilh  and  the  Scots  contended,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  the  fovereigntyof  Scotland,  and  the  latter  for 
liberty ; 
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liberty ;  Stirling  was  the  fcene  of  various  contefts, 
Befi.de  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  fought  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  another,  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  fame 
eonteft,  in  which  William  Wallace  commanded, 
was  fought  upon  the  northern  fide  of  the  Forth, 
and  parti)  upon  the  bridge  which  w  i-  b.  oken  -own 
upon  the  occalion :  But  of  this  action  the  circinm 
fiances  and  the  event  are  more  douotiul  than  thofe 
ot  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Even  during  the  reigns  of  the  Jarncfcs,  the  court 
often  refided  at  Stirling.  Here  was  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  itabbed  by  James  II!  James  V.  who  like 
fome  other  gr  at  monarchs,  fometimes  rambled 
through  his  dominions  in  difguife,  ufed,  on  fucli 
occafions,  to  take  the  name  of  Goodman  or  Balloch - 
geicb ;  a  name  taken  from  a  pare  ot  the  hili  on 
which  the  caftle  of  Stirling  Hands.  Here  wa:-  James 
VI.  chriftened.  Here  did  he  occafionally  refide; 
while  he  continued  in  Scotland  ;  and  here  was  his 
eldeft  fon  Henry  likewife  chrillened.  Through  the 
troubles  of  the  laft  century,  and  during  the  repeat¬ 
ed  rebellions  in  which  Scotland  lias  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  involved  in  the  prefent  century;  Stirling  has 
been  a  fcene  of  eonteft,  and  has  been  always  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  place  of  importance* 

Like 
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Like  Edinburgh ,  Stirling  has  its  principal  ftreet 
binding  up  a  hill.  But  this  hill  riles  with  a  lefs 
gentle  declivity  than  that  on  which  the  High-Street 
of  Edinburgh  hands.  The  houfes  appear  to  be,  for 
the  greater  part,  old,  of  at  leaft  fuch  as  if  they  have 
been  rebuilt  within  thefe  lafh  hundred  years,  have, 
however  been  rebuilt  nearly  in  their  primitive  fa- 
fhion.  Many  of  them  feem  to  have  been  anciently 
appropriated  to  purpofes  of  higher  dignity  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  than  thofe  for  which  they  are  now  occu¬ 
pied.  Thol'c  in  which  different  noble  families  had 
been  accuftomed  to  refide,  were  pointed  out  to  me. 
The  old  palace  of  the  Argyle  family  has  ftill  an 
auguft,  although  defolate  appearance.  Marr's  pa¬ 
lace  remains  unfinithed,  as  it  was  left  by  the  Regent, 
but  has  not  been  demolilhed.  The  walls  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  ftill  indole  a  number  of  Lately  buildings  ;  which, 
if  not  disfurnilhed,  and  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  difre- 
pair,  both  within  and  without,  might  ftill  afford  not 
inelegant  accommodation.  Of  thefe  edifices  fome 
were  built  by  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Jamefes  j 
others,  in  a  better  ftyle  of  Architecture,  by  James  V. 
and  a  chapel  was  haftily  reared  by  James  VI.  for  the 
baptifm  of  his  fon  Henry.  Carpenters  were  bufy, 
converting  the  ancient  ftate- rooms  into  barracks  for 
the  reception  of  foldiers, — at  the  time  when  I  was 
within  the  walls  of  this  caftle.  On  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  plain  below,  appear  the  remains  of  the. 
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ancient  royal  gardens :  in  which  are  obfervable, 
fpots  which  feem  to  have  been  artificially  prepared 
for  tiie  celebration  of  various  fports.  On  the  nor¬ 
thern  fide  is  an  eminence  from  which  attempts  were 
at  one  time  ineffectually  made- by  the  Rebels  to  can. 
r,ona  ie  the  caftle.  The  profpects  of  the  adjacent 
country  from  the  battlements  of  Stirling- Caftle  are 
on  all  fides  ext  nfivc  and  inierefdng.  Looking  to¬ 
wards  the  north-vscfl.  you  fee  the  Fori b  and  the  Teitb 
advancing  from  gloomy  hills  and  a  wide  extent  of 
level  heath;  winding  as  they  approach,  through  a 
tract  highly  rich  and  cultivated  :  and  meeting  near 
the  Ration  from  which  you  take  your  view :  The 
Jllan ,  too,  a  ftream  celebrated  in  fome  of  our  Scot- 
tifli  longs  brings  its  waters  to  join  them.  The 
houfe  of  Craig  forth  appears  on  a  little  infulated 
mount,  in  one  of  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  and 
Ranting,  with  an  highly  picturefque  effect  from  the 
level  plain  in  which  it  Rands.  At  fome  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  the  vaR  heath-covered  and  morally  plain  which 
here  opens  with  fomewhat  of  a  fublime  effect  upon 
the  eye,  has  probably  been  one  extenfive  forefi. 
The  foil  is  almoft  every  where  covered  with  peat- 
earth,  to  a  conficlerable  depth.  It  was  formerly  oc- 
-  cupied  folely  for  paflurc  for  Iheep  and  black- cattle. 
e‘  But,  the  late  Lord  Raimi-s  fet  a  noble  example  on 
the  eftate  of  Blair-Drummond  of  improving  it  to 
the  happieR  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Where  the 
peat  - 
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peat-earth  had  been  cut  away  fcr  fuel ;  beneath  it, 
was  every  where  found  a  rich  and  deep  ftratum  of 
■a  ftrong  clayey  foil,  on  which  it  feerned  probable 
that  the  richeft  crops  might  be  raifed,  if  the  mofs  or 
peat- earth  could  only  be  cut  away  from  any  conli- 
derable  tract.  His  Lordfhip  had  drains  accordingly 
cut,  and  directed  the  farmers  to  clear  away  the  mofs, 
and  to.  place  it  in  heaps,  fo  that  when  rains  fell,  and 
[peats  were  raifed ;  it  might  be  carried  into  the  drains 
or  trenches,  and  from  them  into  the  river  ;  leaving 
the  foil  which  it  had  covered,  clear,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  plough.  The  experiment  fucceeded. 
The  enlightened  fuggeftcr  was  confequently  induced 
to  invite  a  number  of  families  from  the  remoter 
Highlands ;  to  let  them  leafes  of  this  mofs-cn\cred 
ground  for  rents  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  to  rile  at 
hated  periods  in  the  progrds  of  each  icafe.  T'hefe 
families  were  fettled  here  and  there  in  the  mofs,  as 
fo  many  colonil'ts  among  the  woods  of  America. 
The  fame  proceis  of  clearing  the  foil  was  requifite 
here  as  in  America.  Roads  were  to  be  cut  through 
the  morafs,  juft  as  if  it  had  been  a  foreft.  And 
many  of  the  fame  circumftances  feemed  to  attend  the 
clearing  of  the  foil  from  wood  covering  it  in  this 
ftate  of  decay,  as  muff  have  attended  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  wood,  if  it  had  been  frcfli  and 
growing.  Every  thing  however,  had  a  realonable 
fuccefs.  Luxuriant  crops  were  raifed  on  ground 
K  k  k  2  that 
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that  had  been  once  thought  unfufceptible  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  indolence  of  the  Highlanders  was  roufed 
by  the  profpect  of  wealth  which  opened  to  them  :  For 
it  is  remarkable  that  although  the  Highlanders  be  in¬ 
dolent  at  home ;  yet  they  poffefs  fuch  energy  of  cha- 
racier,  and  fuch  vigour  of  conftitution,  that  if  you 
pi  ice  them,  where  there  are  objects  to  roufe  delire, 
and  where  induftry  can  avail  them  ;  they  never  fail 
to  exert  themfeives  with  a  degree  of  activity  and 
ingenuity  and  commonly  with  iucccfs,  fuch  as  few 
others  are  capable  of.  The  other  Landholders  and 
their  tenants  readily  imitated  fo  encouraging  an  ex¬ 
ample  ;  however  lightly  they  might  at  fir  ft  think  of 
it.  Mr  Home,  his  lordfhip’s  fon,  the  prefent  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Eftate  of  Blair-Drummond  is  faid  to 
have  followed  out  his  father’s  views  in  this  line, 
and  even  to  have  improved  upon  them,  with  the 
molt  encouraging  fucccfs. 

One  can  hardly  have  occafion  to  remember  the 
late  Lord  Kaimes,  without  being  at  the  lame  time 
led  to  reflect,  how  much  his  country  has  been  in- 
debted  to  him  ! — Many  are  the  improvements  in  a- 
gricuiture,  the  firft  of  all  our  arts,  which  he  either 
fuggelted  to  his  friends, — or  exemplified  himfelf,  on 
his  own  eftates,— or  as  one  of  the  Truftees  for  fifh- 
eries  and  improvements,  was  principally  active  in 
fuggelting  to  be  encouraged  through  the  country, 
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*r  in  trying  on  the  forfeited  eftates.  His  Collec¬ 
tions  refpecting  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  his 
Principles  of  Equity ,  and  other  writings  on  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  Law,  fufficiently  befpeak  his  learning  and 
abilities  as  a  lawyer.  His  Elements  of  Critic fm  give 
at  once  entertaining  elegance  to  metapyhfics,  and 
precilion  to  criticifm.  His  Sketches  of  the  Hijlory  of 
Man  teach  Society  to  know  itfelf  by  reviewing  its 
varied  character  in  the  different  Rages  of  its  pro¬ 
gress.  His  Culture  of  the  Heart  cannot  but  reprefent 
him  in  the  moil  amiable  light  to  thofc  who  think, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  that  old  age 
is  commonly  indifferent  to  all  cares,  but  that  of 
lengthening  out  the  difcoloured  thread  of  life,  and 
looks  with  contempt  and  peeviflmefs  on  the  feelings 
of  youth  and  childhood. — Surely,  while  there  are  in 
thi-  country,  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  public  or 
private  virtue,  the  memory  of  fuch  a  man  cannot 
ceafc  to  be  held  in  veneration ! 

Turning  northward,  you  behold  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  abbey  of  Cambufkenneth ;  the  Abbey- 
craig,  a  ledge  of  columnar  rocks  rifing  near  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  abbey;  the  Ochil  hills  extending  to  the 
north- eaft;  the  opening  into  Strathallen ;  and  be¬ 
yond,  the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  loftier  hills  in 
Perthjhire.  But,  the  eye  is  moft  delighted  to  trace 
the  winding  progrefs  of  the  Forth,  where  it  advances 
towards 
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towards  the  Frith.  It  fcems  to  linger  fondly  in  the 
fine  vale  immediately  below  Stirling ;  meandering 
in  its  courfe,  with  fo  many  turnings  and  windings, 
that, — to  fail  down  the  river  to  Alloa ,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide,  is  a  paflage  of  twenty,  I  think,  or  four  and 
twenty  miles ;  whereas  the  direct  diftance  of  the 
fame  place,  by  land,  is  not  more  than  fix  miles. 
Stirling  has  fome  foreign  and  coalling  trade,  and 
veffels  of  more  or  lefs  burthen,  come  up  the  Forth, 
almoft  clofe  to  this  city.  Thcfe  alfo  join  to  make 
the  fcene  more  interefting.  And  itill  as  the  eye  ex¬ 
tends  its  view  down  the  river,  towards  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  the  profpect  is  richer,  more  animated, 
and  more  beautiful.  To  particularize  the  numerous 
objects  which  enter  into  it, — were  an  cndlefs  talk. 
— In  the  times  when  this  country  was  frequently 
ravaged  either,  in  confequence  of  feuds  amoi  g  its 
native  inhabitants,  or  by  the  incurfions  of  enemies  ; 
the  peafantry  of  the  circumjacent  country  depended 
for  their  protection,  upon  the  Governor  or  C011- 
ftable,  and  the  garrifon  of  Stirling  caftle.  For  this 
protection,  they  paid  a  certain  annual  tax.  They 
no  longer  have  occafion  to  flee  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Caftle,  or  to  call  upon  the  garrifon  for  their 
defence :  but,  the  tax  or  duty  continues  Itill,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  inheritance,  to  be  levied  5 
and  ferves  as  a  memorial  of  the  unfettled  manners, 
and  the  infecure  condition  of  our  anceftors. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Stirling  has  fome 
trade.  It  has  alfo  fome  riling  manufactures ;  and  I 
fee  nothing  in  its  circumflances  that  does  not  pro- 
mife  to  promote  the  advancement  both  of  its  induf. 
try  and  its  trade.  It  will  be  better,  however,  for 
the  country,  that  fuch  cities  as  Stirling  do  not  in- 
creafe  confiderably  in  fize,  but  villages  be  fcatrered 
through  their  environs.  As  a  garrifoned  town  5 
Stirling  is  well  fituate, — nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
way  between  Edinburgh  and  Giafgow,  yet  not  too 
far  from  Perth  and  Dundee.  It  is  fituate,  too,  fe 
as  to  command  one  of  the  eafieft  and  moll  natural 
lines  of  communiciition  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Here  was  once,  if  I  be 
rightly  informed,  a  confi.lerable  manufacture  of  tar¬ 
tans  for  the  ufe  of  the  Highlanders :  I  am  not  fore 
whether  blue  bonnets  have  ever  been  wrought  here. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  weftern  High¬ 
landers  receive  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling, 
large  fopplies  of  whifky.— The  church  is  an  ancient 
Cathedral,  divefted  of  its  original  fplendour.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  are  the  grains  raifed  in  the  carfe  of 
Stirling. 

From  Stirling,  I  continued  my  journey  up  Strath- 
allan  to  Dumblane.  This  ftrath  divided  by  the  river 
Allan,  is  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  rich 
and  cultivated.  Here  and  there  are  gentlemen’s 
houfes,  with  clumps  of  wood,  fcated  on  the  fides  of 
the 
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the  riling  hills.  The  houfes  of  more  than  one  gem 
tleman  or  the  name  of  Stirling  were  pointed  out  to 
me.  The  Allan  is  not  a  large  river;  but  its  bank? 
are  not  uninterefting. 

I  reached  Dtimblane  in  the  evening.  It  was  the 
feat  of  a  Bilhop,  in  the  Popilh  and  Epifcopal  days 
of  Scotland.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  town ;  with 
little  trade  or  mduftry  ;  and  exhbuing  fome  ruin- 
ous  monuments  of  its  ancient  fp’endoun  A  good 
inn  has  been  not  many  years  fince  eftanlifhed  here. 
It  is  kept  by  people  whofe  civility  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  traveller.  The  cathedral  of  Dumblane  is  not 
yet  entirely  dilapidated.  The  Bidrop’s  pal  ice  is  alfo 
to  be  feen.  Several  of  the  nobility  had  formerly 
houfes  here.  Being  fo  near  Stirling;  Dunrblane  was 
a  fituation  from  which  they  could  readily  enough 
repair  to  the  court  at  Stirling,  and  where  they 
might  yet  live  remote  from  its  confufion  and  buf- 
tle.  The  diftance  between  Stirling  and  Dumblane 
is  only  fix  miles.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  fome 
coarfe  woollen  Huffs,  which  are  ufually  expofed  to 
fale  at  Perth,  on  fuefdays  and  Fridays.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  Perthfhire  renders  it  neceffary  that  the  Slier- 
riff-Depute  of  this  fhire  have  a  Subftitute  in  Dum- 
blane,  as  well  as  at  Perth.  North-eaft  from  Dum¬ 
blane  is  Inchaffray  where  was  anciently  an  abbey ; 
and  where  there  is  at  prefent  a  library  for  the  ufe 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  eftabliflied 
and  fupported  upon  a  foundation  which  I  cannot  at 
nrefcnt  refer  to  its  proper  author.  Crieff,  another 
town  of  confiderable  antiquity,  hands  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood.  Many  handfome,  gentleman’s  feats 
are  icattered  through  this  tract  of  country.  Near 
Lriff  have  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  been  by 
fume  means  perfuaded  that  the  bones  of  Offun  were 
entombed.  1  ihould  be  glad  to  know  at  what  parti¬ 
cular  period  this  tradition  took  its  rife. 

From  Dumbianc  I  let  out  on  a  frofly  morning 
for  Perth.  The  country  began  now  to  appear  wild¬ 
er  around  me.  The  corn  was  ftill  to  be  feen  here 
and  there,  in  the  fields.  The  agriculture  fecnis  to 
be  more  imperfect  than  in  Stiriingfhire.  The  fields 
are  inclofcd  with  dry  ftone  walls.  And  on  either 
hand,  bleak  hills  fill  up  the  back-ground.  They  are 
the  Ochill  hills  which  intervene  between  this  part 
of  Strathalian  and  the  Forth.  And,  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  molt  weftern  of  thefe  hills  is  Sheriff- 
• uuir  the  celebrated  field  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
Royal  Forces,  commanded  by  John,  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  obtained  a  dubious  victory  over  the  rebels,  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  year  1715. 


As  we  rode  oti  into  the  upper  part  of  Strathern, 
\vc  came  within  fight  of  Ardoch,  the  celebrated 
Vol.  II.  L 1 1  fccne 
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fcene  of  an  encampment  where  Agricola  remained 
for  a  winter,  with  his  forces,  when  he  puflied  the 
Roman  conquefts  through  North  Britain.  As  Ar- 
doch  has  already  been  accurately  deferibed,  and  its 
hiftory  illuftrated  by  a  variety  of  writers ;  I  fhall 
not  here  repeat  what  they  have  laid.  The  Roman- 
remains  are  carefully  prelerved  by  Sir  William  Stir¬ 
ling  of  Ardoch.  The  houfcs  of  Braco,  and  of  Ar- 
thul-Gr&me  are  feen  within  the  fame  landfcape  as. 
Ardoch. 

Some  of  the  eftates  in  upper  Strathern,  through 
which  we  now  palled,  had  been,  in  confequencc  of 
forfeiture,  under  the  management  of  the  Truftces 
for  Fifheries,  Improvements,  &c.  By  their  care, 
plantations  of  trees  were  fcattered  over  them  :  In - 
valid  foldiers  were  fettled  in  various  parts:  and  eve¬ 
ry  rational  expedient  was  tried,  to  render  thofe  ef¬ 
tates  more  valuable  to  the  community,  than  they 
had  before  been.  Some  of  the  means  ufed,  were 
fuccefsful.  Others  failed  of  fucccfs.  The  planta¬ 
tions  now  adorn  the  eftates  on  which  they  have  been 
formed.  The  old  foldiers  proved  moftly  incapable  of 
the  fober  habits  and  of  the  regular  induftry  of  huf- 
bandmen,  after  the  diffipation  and  idlenefs  of  the 
military  life.  The  forfeited  eftates  have  been  fincc 
reftored  to  their  original  proprietors.  And  I  fliould 
fuppofe  that  the  poffeffors  mull  be  ready  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  judid- 
ouiiy  improved,  if  they  had  never  been  in  other 
hands  than  their  own. 

As  we  approached  Aucbterarder,  we  paffed  through 
the  village  nf  B/aclford ,  which  with  Aucbterarder 9 
and  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood  was  burnt 
down  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  to  deprive  the  Royal 
Forces  of  a  convenient  poll  which  thei'e  places  might 
have  otherwife  afforded  them.  The  feat  of  Haldane 
of  Cleneaglc,  an  ancient  and  refpectable  family,  was 
feen  in  a  glen  extending  fouthward  among  the  Ochil 
hills.  We  law  alfo  the  old  caftle  of  Kingcairn ,  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  Ducal  family  of  Mon  trofe ;  which 
was  ruined,  I  think,  by  the  Campbells  in  the  laft 
century,  when  the  crafty  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the 
gallant  and  loyal  Marquis  of  Monlrofe  mutually 
ruined  each  other’s  vaffals,  and  laid  each  the  other’s 
Eftates  wa  fte. 

We  breakfafted  at  an  incommodious  and  dirty 
inn  in  Aucbterarder.  This  is  a  large,  ftraggling 
village :  fituate  in  Upper  Strathern,  juft  where  it 
begins  to  fnew  its  moft  fertile  foil  and  moft  judici¬ 
ous  agriculture.  Auchterarder  was  burnt  with. 
Blackford,  as  above-mentioned.  Such  accidents 
have  contributed  greatly  to  beautify  and  enlarge 
feme  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe.  But  whe- 
L 1 1  2  ther 
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ther  Auchterarder  may  liave  been  a  gainer  in  the 
■fame  manner,  I  know  not.  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
as  cultivation  fprcads  more  entirely  over  Strathern, 
Auchterarder  may  become  yet  more  confiderable. 
I  have,  in  the  narrative  of  feme  late  traveller,  been 
the  Clergy  of  the  Prefbytery  of  Auchterarder  repre. 
fented  as  remarkable  for  prieftly  prejudices,  for  four 
aufterity  of  manners,  and  for  the  eager  feverity 
with  which  they'' are  ever  ready  to  enforce  ecckfi- 
aftica!  difeipline.  Bur,  I  have  not  learned,  that  tire 
clergy  of  this  difuief  are  Id's  enlightened  or  lei's  libe¬ 
ral  in  their  lentimcnts  than  thoie  of  Scotland  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  morals  arid  manners  of  the  clergy  can¬ 
not  well  be  too  pure  or  auftcrc.  unld's  they  be  fuch 
as  to  wi.lnlraw  them  Irom  lociety  which  is  the  pro 
per  fphere  of  their  ufcfulneis,  or  to  drive  focicty 
from  about  them.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  too 
little  power  of  punilhment  left  in  its  hands,  to  be 
capable  of  infiicang  any  confiderable  diftrefs  on  thole 
Panic  to  its  ceniures,  even  by  the  utmofi  feverity  in 
widen  thele  can  be  pronounced.  1  would  therefore 
willingly  perfuadc  myfelf,  that  the  accufuion  at 
which  l  have  hinted,  has  been  too  haltily  brought 
againlt  the  Prefbytery  of  Auchterarder  :  and  would 
wife  that,  if  cenfures  muft  be  dropped  againlt  any 
of  thefe  things,  we  fhould  rather  cenfure  the  preva¬ 
lent  relaxation, —than  the  feverity  of  Ecclcfiaftiai 
Difeipline, 
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As  we  continued  our  journey  from  Auchterarder, 
onwards  to  Penh,  the  country  fcemed  to  improve 
before  us.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  vale  was  cul¬ 
tivated.  That  cultivation  feemed  to  become  more 
and  more  ornamental.  The  farm-houfes  were  more 
fnug  and  decent.  And  the  barnyards  better  filled. 
We  palled  by  Erevan,  where  is  the  burial-place  of 
the  Duke«  of  Mor.trofe  ;  a  monument  of  their  for¬ 
mer  reiVcnee  in  Strut1', ern.  On  the  northern  hills 
which  cover  'iris  rich  vale  appeared  feveral  hand- 
fomc  hi-jfes.  In  the  vale,  not  far  above  the  bridge 
of  Dal.  'och,  is  the  old  cattle  of  Gajk ;  and  not  tar 
diftant  im  iodern  houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr  Oliphant  of 
Gaik.  1  he  i/u'-bants  were  anciently  a  great  family- 
in  then  parts :  Dupplin- Cattle  was  the  principal  feat 
of  the  Lord  Oliphant. —  The  roads  were  every  where, 
as  we  proceeded,  deep  and  miry :  qualities  which 
they  owed  not  more  to  the  latenels  of  the  Seafon, 
than  to  the  depth  and  richnefs  of  the  foil.  A  Ro¬ 
man  road  is  ftill  to  be  traced  along  this  tract,  from 
Ardoch,  onwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Perth. 

Passing  over  the  Erne  by  Dalreoch  Bridge,  the 
highway  conducted  us  in  a  north-eaft  direftion,  up 
a  hill,  towards  Dupplin.  The  high-lying  flat  which 
leems  to  have  been  the  feene  of  the  famous  battle 
of  Dupplin  unfortunate  in  its  iflue  to  the  Scots, — is 
p.ow  covered,  for  the  greater  part  with  fine,  thriving 
plantations 
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plantations  of  firs.  We  had  foon  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Erne  and  the  Tay  running  into  the  wide  Frith 
formed  by  their  united  waters, — of  the  coafts  of  the 
fhires  of  Angus,  Perth,  and  fife, — of  feats  of  ma¬ 
nufactures, — of  rifing  heights  and  fubfiding  vales, 
— of  a  noble  city, — of  villages, — and  of  elegant  feats 
of  gentlemen  and  noblemen, — the  molt  interefting 
feries  of  objects,  all  together,  that  the  eye  can  well 
behold,  in  one  landfcape.  Thefe  I  had  before  feen, 
but  not  from  the  fame  point  of  view,  nor,  although 
in  a  fairer  feafon,  to  the  fame  advantage.  Perth 
arofe  to  the  view  fuddenly,  and  with  an  agreeably 
ftriking  effect.  As  we  drew  near,  I  recognized  the 
feenery  which  I  had  not  long  before  furveyed  with 
delight,  and  with  minute  examination. 


Perth,  Scone,  and  to  Edinburgh ,  by  Kjnchork . 

PERTH  had  been  a  feene  of  feftivity,  fince  I  had 
been  laft  in  it.  The  annual  races  had  been  celebra¬ 
ted  :  and  balls  and  caroufa's  had  accompanied  the 
races.  Some  rifing  riots  had  been  eafily  quieted  by 
the  prudence  of  the  magilirates,  and  of  the  gentle- 
pien  whofe  prefence  feemed  to  provoke  them, — and, 
it  is  but  fair  to  add, — through  the  good  temper 
and  good  fenfe  of  the  People  in  general.  The  fefti- 
yities  of  the  oc cation  went  qh?  uninterrupted  :  and 

had 
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Fad  been  terminated  in  general  harmony  among  all 
who  had  aflifted  in  them. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  Did  concerning  the  hif- 
tory  and  circumftances  of  Perth,  I  fliall  not  here 
make  any  additions.  But,  having  in  my  former 
volume  neglected  to  fay  any  thing  of  Scone;  ah 
though  I  had  not  neglected  either  to  vifit  it  or  to 
make  fome  enquiries  into  its  hiftory ;  I  Ihould  be 
incxcufable  to  pafs  it  unnoticed.  Before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  abbey  of  Scone ;  this  feems  to  have 
been  a  feat  of  the  Pictifh  monarchs.  The  Culdee 
Clergy,  the  difciples  of  St  Columba,  feem  to  have 
had  an  eftablifhment  here  in  thofe  early  times.  It 
%vas  not  till  after  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets 
under  the  fime  monarch,  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  obtained  an 
eftablilhmcnt  in  Scotland,  and  here,  as  elfewhere, 
fupplanted  the  Culdees.  In  confequence  of  this 
event,  an  abbey  was  founded  here  for  Regular 
Clergy  of  the  Romifli  Communion,  by  Alexander 
the  Firft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Royal  Palace  Hill  Handing,  feems  to  have  been 
of  almoft  as  early  origin,  but  has  been  altered,  re¬ 
paired  and  enlarged  by  the  care  of  fucceffive  mo¬ 
narchs.  The  paffages,  the  narrow,  arch-roofed  gal¬ 
lery,  the  carvings,  the  gildings,  the  paintings,  the 
feas-reliefs,  the  antique  form  and  furniture,  and  the 
awkward 
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awkward  difpofition  of  the  rooms,  all  befpeak  the 
antiquity  of  the  prefent  palace  of  Scone.  Here  ufed 
the  Courts  of  our  Scottilh  monarchs  to  refide  occa- 
fionally,  till  their  acceflion  to  the  Englilli  throne. 
This  palace  was  vifited  by  Charles  the  Fir'll ;  and 
here  was  Charles  the  Second  crowned ;  as  had  been 
his  Royal  Anceftors,  through  a  long  feries  of  fuc- 
cefiions.  From  Scone,  Edward  the  Firft  carried 
away  to  England,  fome  of  the  molt  valuable  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  Honours  of  Scotland.  Anti¬ 
quarian  curiolity  may  yet  difcover  here  many  re¬ 
mains  referable  to  important  periods  and  tranfac- 
tions  in  our  hiftory.  The  Mutebill  of  Scone  is  faid 
to  have  been  formed  of  parcels  of  earth  brought 
hither  from  the  eftates  of  ail  the  Scottifli  Barons,  at 
the  Coronation  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  accumulated 
here,  before  the  Sovereign,  in  teftimony  of  homage 
to  him.  The  ftone  chair  in  which  the  Scottilh 
monarchs  ufed  to  lit,  while  they  were  crowned, 
was  carried  by  Edward  to  Weftminfter;  where  it 
is  ftill  Ihewn  as  a  curiolity.  The  abbey  was  burnt 
down,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  by  the 
zeal  of  the  New  Converts  alfembled  in  Perth.  The 
Convent  was  diffolved :  And  the  endowments  of 
the  Foundation  erected  into  a  temporal  Lordlhip  by 
King  James  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  Sir  David  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Gofpetrie.  His  dependents  have  continued 
to  enjoy  his  efiates  and  honours,  and  have  aug¬ 
mented 
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merited  both.  The  late  Eari  Mansfield  was  a  young¬ 
er  fon  of  this  family.  He  has  been  lately  fucceeded : 
in  the  Earldom  of  Mansfield  by  his  nephew.  Lord 
Yifcoiint  Stormont,  its  hereditary  reprefen tative, 
and  Tleretable  Keeper;  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Scone.  This  palace,  like  the  other  old  royal 
palaces  of  Scotland,  had  become  ruinous ;  but  by 
the  liberal  care  of  the  prefe'ht  Heretable  Keeper,  was 
not  many  years  fince  repaired ;  yet  its  antique  or¬ 
naments  not  fpoiled  by  modernizing  embelMiments; 


From  Prs-TH  to  Edinburgh. 

I  LEFT  Perth  Oh  an  afternoon,  and  proceeded  st¬ 
erols  Fifelhire,  to  Edinburgh.  At  the  bridge  over 
Erne  in  this  road,  a  cotton-manufacture  has  begun 
to  be  tried,  and  may  probably  raife  a  village  in  a 
lituation  in  which  it  feems  furprifing,  that  a  village 
has  not  been  before  this  time  formed.- 

As  evening  came  oh,  a  number  of  fires  kindled 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of 
burning  down  whins  and  furze  before  the  plough, 
--enlivened  and  illuminated  the  face  of  the  country; 
The  times  are,  fortunately,  now  long  paft,  in  which 
fuch  fires  would  have  fpread  the  alarm  of  war. 

;  You.  II.  M  m  m  'I  tea- 
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I  travelled  down  Erne-fide,  at  fome  diftancS' 
fouth  from  the  river,  towards  Aberncthy ;  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  the  Pictifh  kingdom.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  houfes  of  the  ancient  town  are  yet 
to  be  traced  in  the  adjacent  cornfields.  The  pre- 
fent  houfes  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefen t  cen¬ 
tury.  The  only  conficierable  monument  of  the 
Pictilh  honours- of  Aberncrhy,  which  now  ran  ins, 
is  a  round  tower,  in  which  the  town-bell  is  hung. 
This  round  tower  lias  moll  probably  been  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  a  facred  Pictifh  edifice.  Similar  towers 
remain  in  various  ether  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  an  ingenious  Anti¬ 
quary,  that  thefe  were  imitated  from  the  facred 
edifices  of  the  eaft  ;  which  in  the  chriftien  times  of 
of  thofe  countries  which  now  groan  under  the  yoke 
of  Mahometifm,  were,  upon  fome  account  or  ano¬ 
ther  accommodated  with  funilar  towers.  Others 
afl'ert  that  the  round  towers  of  Scotland  originated 
with  the  Piets,  and  with  thofe  colonifts  from  the  north 
of  the  European  continent,  who,  in  times  prior  to 
date  of  our  earlieft  hifiorical  records,  entered  Scot¬ 
land  ;  that,  the  round  form  being  as  natural  as  the 
fquare,  thofe  towers  were  the  firft  conliderable 
buildings  which  thofe  rude  people  attempted ;  that 
their  form  was  imitated  from  that  of  the  denuded 

trunks  of  trees, - the  only  objects  of  confiderablc 

ftrength 
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strength  and  height  which  thofe  people  had  occafi- 
on  to  contemplate;  that  they  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  places  of  defence  which  no  enemy  might 
be  able  to  fcale, — and  at  the  fame  time  as  watch- 
towers  from  the  height  of  which  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  might  be  delcried  :  and  that  in  rude  ltate  of 
Piciiih  Architecture,  they  were  naturally  added  as 
piece-,  of  ornamental  building  to  the  moil  auguft  of 
the  ci lurches  built  for  the  followers  of  St  Columba. 
1  prriinr.e  not  to  decide  between  thefe  different  o- 
pmions. — Abernethy  has  declined  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefen  t  century.  It  is  now  a  very  inconfider- 
ablc  village.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers,  who 
work  for  the  manufacturers  of  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
Kirkcaldy.  Not  far  from  Abernethy  is  Newburgh, 
another  manufacturing  village,  more  flourifhing  than 
Abernethy.  Thefe  places  fwarm  with  Seceders, 
and  with  Independents  of  various  deferiptions. 
Here  are  Baptifts  among  others.  An  Unitarian 
Miflionary  coming  not  long  fince,  to  propagate 
his  faith  in  thefe  parts,  addreffed  himfelf  to  feme 
Baptifts,  who  had  been  for  fome  peccadilloes  re¬ 
jected  from  the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  and  ear- 
neftly  laboured  to  convert  them  to  Unitarianifm. 
They  were  ftruck  with  his  preaching,  but  infilled 
that  the  converfion  fliould  be  mutual.  The  Unita¬ 
rian  Miflionary  was  accordingly  dipped;  and  the 
ejected  Baptifts  profefled  themfelves  Unitarians. 

M  m  ra  2  Thj 
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.  The  whole  of  the  northern  and  the.  north- eaft 
iliores  of  Fife,  are  covered  with  villages,  with  royal 
burghs,  and  with  fcenes  diftinguifhed  in  the  hiftory 
of  our  country.  Lindores  was  anciently  the  feat  of 
a  convent,  and  now  gives  a  title  to  a  Scottilh  peer. 
The  life,  eftate,  and  honours  of  Lord  Balmerino  were 
forfeited  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745.  Cupar  is  confidered  as  the  county  town 
pf  Fife.  St  Andrew’s  is  the  famous  feat  qf  the  pri¬ 
mate  of  Scotland  from  the  time  when  the  Caldee 
clergy  gave  place  to  the  Roman,  until!  the  final 
abolution  of  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland-  Since  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  fo  near, 
that  of  St  Andrews  feems  to  have  gradually  declined, 
till  within  the  prefent  century,  when  the  increafmg 
population  of  the  country  feems  to  co-operate  with 
the  learning  and  abilities  of  the  Profeffors  to  ref- 
tore,  in -a  confiderable  degree  the  literary  honours  of 
this  feminary.  Its  fplcndid  buildings  will  be  lefs  eafily 
reftored.  The  great  ftreet  pf  St  Andrew’s  prefents 
on  either  hand  a  melancholy  fcene  of  {lately  houfes 
either  falling  down  and  dilapidated,  or  degraded  to 
meaner  purpofes  than  thofe,  for  which,  they  were 
originally  designed,  The  buildings  of  its  colleges 
too  are  greatly  decayed;  fome  of  them  ruinous. 
One  of  the  colleges  is  wholly  deferted.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  cathedral  are  {lately  and  imprefs  the 
mind  with  awful  ideas  of  the  former  religious  magni¬ 
ficence 
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.fieence  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  ruins  of  the  Archbi? 
bifhop’s  palace  are  ftill  confiderable  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  notice,  St  Andrew’s  has  little  trade ;  little 
manufacture ;  and  •  no  commodious  inn.  Y  et,-  its 
fituation,  its  literature,  and  various  other  cifoum- 
Itances  about  it,  arefuch  as  might  render  it  an  agree¬ 
able  place  of  retirement,  to  a  man  of  a  moderate  for- 
•  tune,  weary  of  the  great  world,  yet  not  willing  to  . 
bury  hinifelf  in  ablolute  folitude.  A  few  more 
Watsons  would  raife  its  name  to  eminence  in  the 
the  republic  of  letters. 

From  St  Andrew’s  and  Fifenefs,  the  whole  eaft 
coaft  of  this  county — is  edged  with  a  range  of  fmall 
burghs,  at  fliort  intervals  from  each  ocher.  They 
depend  upon  the  fifhery,  upon  a  coafting  trade  with 
coals  and  other  products  of  the  county, — and  upon 
fome  manufactures  of  coarfe  linens,  and  lately  of 
of  cottons.  They  form  an  excellent  mafery  of  fea- 
men :  ■  and  their  municipal  privileges  beltowed  by 
James  VI,  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  fa- 
gacity  and  political  difeernment — greater  both,  than 
they  are  commonly  reprefen  ted  to  have  been. 

'  Almost  all  the  intermediate  country  between 
Abernethy.  and  the  Eaft  Nook  of  Fife,  is  cultivated 
and  populous.  Near  St  Andrew’s,  indeed,  the 
mir  on  which  Archbifhop  Sharp  was  murthered  re¬ 
mains 
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mains  wild,  uninclofed,  and  untilled,  probably,  as  at 
the  time  when  the  murder  was  committed.  Diftille- 
ries,  coal-works,  various  manufactures,  are  fcattered 
over  the  reft  of  this  tract.  AuchtcrmuchtycdthnitA  in 
--perhaps  the  fineft  comic  ballad  that  was  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town.  Checks,  and 
coarfe  linens  are  made  in  it:  the  cotton-manufacture 
was  unfuccefsfully  tried  either  in  Auchtermuchy,  or 

in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. - The  ballad  to 

which  I  have  alluded,  is  the  Gudewife  of  Auchter- 
mucbty.  It  is  a  comic  paftoral.  The  labours,  the 
joys,  the  griefs  of  ruftics  are  the  fubject.  But  the 
indolence  which  produces  difcontent,  is  fo  finely 
marked  in  the  character  of  the  Gudeman ;  the 
awkwardnefs  of  fuch  indolence  amid  talks  to  which 
it  is  unaccftoumed ;  the  happier  artifices  of  which 
woman  is  capable ;  and  the  manners  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  peafantry  of  Scotland  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago — very  little  altered  even  yet  in 
more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
lower  peafantry  in  Fife— are  fo  ftrikingly  delineat¬ 
ed,  as  to  make  the  whole  extremely  interefting. 
Without  that  play  of  pallion,  however,  which  is  kept 
up  through  the  whole, — anxious,  yet  without  any 
preffureof  ferious  misfortune— its  other  merits  would 
be  infufficient  to  render  this  fine  ballad  fo  interefting 
as  it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be.— — 
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It  was  on  a  former  occafion,  that  I  had  travelled 
found  the  north-eaft,  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Fife.  At 
this  time,  I  turned  acrofs  the  country  up  the  glen 
of  Abernethy.  It  was  night,  when  I  entered  the 
northern  end  of  this  glen :  It  is  long  and  dreary  j 
and  the  road  imperfectly  made.  The  fancy  of  the 
neighbouring  peafantry  has  peopled  it  with  ghofts, 
witches,  fairies ;  and  it  has  indeed  very  much  the 
air  of  having  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
fuch  nocturnal  affemblies.  I  travelled  on,  how¬ 
ever,  not  without  feeling  my  fpirits  affected  with 
folemn  and  awful  imprcfftons.  Hvaing  fo  often 
travelled,  in  the  courfe  of  this  sxcurfion,  under  the 
darknefs  of  night ;  I  fhould  furely  have  met  with 
fome  ghofts  or  devils, — or  fhould  have  fpied  fome' 
fairy  gambols,— or  fhould  perhaps  have  difcovered 
the  myfteries  of  fome  nightly  affembly  of  witches  ? 
if  it  were  true  that  fuch  beings  roam  at  large,  and 
meet,  and  confult,  and  make  merry  together  by 
night.  But,  as  neither  ghofts,  witches,  nor  fairies 
have  yet  difcovered  themfelves  to  my  obfervation  : 
my  experience  rather  tends  to  make  me  fceptical,  if 
not  as  to  their  exigence,  yet  as  to  the  frequency  of 
their  interference  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
At  length,  I  had  paffcd  through  the  glen  of  Aber¬ 
nethy,  and  drew  near  to  Stratbmiglo ;  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Migb. 
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At  Strathmiglo,!  found  very  comfortable  entire 
tainment  for  the  night,  in  Gardiner’s  inn.  It  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  who  prepare  green  li¬ 
nens  for  the  Dundee  market.  The  beft  land  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Strathmiglo,  is  let 
commonly  at  the  rent  of  from  two  pounds  to  three 
pounds  ten  {hillings,  an  acre.  The  fituation  of  this 
village  is  agreeable,— -under  a  hill,  and  on  the  fide 
6f  an  extenfive  and  cultivated  plain; 

From  Strathmiglo,  I  rode  on  the  next  morning,’ 
to  breakfaft  at  -Falkland.  Falkland  is  a  fmall  burgh 
beautifully  fituate  under  the  Lomond  hills.  Here 
was  anciently  a  feat  of  the  Earls  of  Fife.  It  became 
afterwards  a  hunting-feat  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
I  know  not  which  of  the  Jamefes  it  was  who  built 
the  ftately  palace  of  which  very  conliderable  remains 
ftill  Hand,  i'nclofed  the  gardens,  and  planted  the 
trees  which  yet  give  a  venerable  air  to  Falkland. 
This  palace,  at  the  time  when  it  was  compleated,- 
mull:  have  afforded  accommodation  neither  incom- 
modious  nor  inelegant  to  our  Scottifh  monarchs.- 
The  ftyle  of  the  architecture  is  no  unfavourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  tafte  of  the  times.  I  wandered  among 
the  ruins,  gazed  on  the  defaced  ornaments,  and 
thought  of  thofe  times  when  Scofland'had  a  Court,' 
to  entourage  the  arts,  and  fet  the  fafliion  in  matters 
©f  tafte,  and  diffufe  civility  through  the  land.’  Se¬ 
veral 
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veral  other  old  houfes  in  the  town  were  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  King’s  principal  l’ervants  and  attendants. 
To  encourage  the  iettlement  of  the  neceflary  arti- 
fans  here,  baikland  was  dignified  with  the  honours 
of  a  Royal  Burgh,  But,  as  the  right  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  attendance  in  Parliament  were  regarded 
as  a  burthenfome  fervice,  not  as  a  privilege,— to  fa¬ 
vour  the  burgcffes  of  Falkland,  they  were  by  their 
prince’s  kindnefs  exempted  from  all  fervice  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  are  not  now,  like  other  royal  burghs 
directly  reprefented.  Their  burgh-lands  are  exten- 
five.  The  Lomond  hills,  once  covered  over  with 
wood,  and  a  royal  foreft,  are  theirs;  Thefe 
lands  form  the  town-'commonj  which  it  has  been 
lately  propofed  to  divide  among  thole  who  {hare  the 
ufe  of  it.  But  this  divifion  of  tlie  common  has  not 
been  agreed  to  unanimoufly  by  thofe  concerned;  fo 

that  I  know  not  whether  it  may  take  place . It  is 

to  be  lamented,  that  when  our  monarchs  left  Scot¬ 
land;  their  palaces  were  not  either  converted  to 
foine  important  public  ufcsj  or,  if  granted  to  He- 
retable  Keepers,  granted  under  the  condition  that 
they  Ihould  Hill  be  furniflied,  inhabited,  and  from 
time  to  time  repaired  as-they  fuffered  by  the  dilapi¬ 
dations  of  time. 

From  Falkland,  I  continued  my  journey  through 
a  country,  on  all  hands  rich,  fertile,  and  populous: 

■.  Vol,  II.  N  n  n  abounding 
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abounding  in  coal-works,  and  in  manufactures—’ 
chiefly  of  coarfe  linens.  The  grounds  round  the 
home  of  Balbirnie  are  laid  out  in  a  good  tafte;  Some 
pleafxng  walks  are  feen  from  the  highway,  to  wind 
through  the  woods.  The  village  of  Markincb  too  is 
feen  on  one  hand,  that  of  Lejly  on  another,  as  one 
advances, 

-At  length,  I  drew  near  to  Kirkcaldy,  an  ancient 
and  not  inconfiderable  burgh.  The  villages  of  Gal- 
la-ton  and  Patb-bsad,  lengthen  it  out  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  It  was  a  flourifliing  fea-port  town  in  thofe 
times  -when  the  Scots  enriched  themfelves  by  their 
fifheries.  Coals  are  now  exported  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  neighbouring  but 
fmaller  burgh  of  Dyfart.  Kirkcaldy  has  alfo  fome 
trade  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Checks 
have  been  long  manufactured  here  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  To  this  manufacture,  that  of  cotton  fluffs  has 
been  lately  added.  Both  the  trade  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Kirkcaldy  are  thriving ;  and  their  prof- 
perity  is  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  increafe 
of  the  population,  and  extenfion  of  the  buildings  of 
the  town.  Near  Kircaldy  hands  the  houie  of  Dun- 
i-kelr ,  the  elegant  feat  of  Mr  Ofwaid.  from  Kirk- 
cakiv,  the  diitance  is  fhort  to  Kingborn.  On  either 
fide  of  the  highway  Hand  feveral  old  buildings; 
fome  yet  inhabited,  others  ruinous  and  defolate.  I 
believe 
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Relieve  fome  one  or  other  of'  thefe  houfes  to  have 
belonged  to  the  famous  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  which  ftill  bears  the  name  of 
of  King's  Grange.  Kirkcaldy  was  certainly  one  of 
the  moll  energetic  and  heroic  characters  that  Scot¬ 
land  has  yet  produced. 

Kinchorn  has,  like  Kirkcaldy,  fome  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  other  principal  employment  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  a  featuring  life.  It  is  a  royal  burgh; 
and  its  burgeffes  no  doubt  derive  fome  advantages 
from  their  {hare  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  town  is  a  nurfery  for  feamen,  and  a 
place  of  retreat  for  them  in  advanced  age.  It  derives 
fome  advantages  too  from  the  Ferry  by  which  paffen- 
gers  are  conveyed  from  the  harbour  of  Petty  cur,— 
which  was  formed  at  the  expence  of  die  burgh  of 
Kingborn,— to  Leith.  After  a  tedious  paffage,  pro-' 
longed  by  the  boifteroufnefs  of  the  wind,  and  the 
confequcnt  roughnefs  of  the  fea  in  the  Frith,  I  land-, 
ed  at  Leith,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
I  had  left  Stratbmiglo , - and  in  the  middle  of  No¬ 

vember. 
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"WASHING  thefe  Obfcrvations  to  afford  a  fort  of 
Sketch  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  in  Scotland; 

N  n  n  2  I 
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I  cannot  conclude  them,  without  adding  a  few  things 
concerning  Edinburgh ,  its  capital.  The  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Edinburgh  are  well  explained  in  Mait¬ 
land’s  Hijlory  of  Edinburgh :  In  Arnofs ,  thefe  are 
connected  with  the  national  hiftory,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  city  ably  deduced  to  the  period,  when 
Arnot  wrote :  In  fome  lively,  and  elegant  letters 
lately  addreffed  by  Mr  Creech  to  Sir  John  Sinclair , 
and  publiflied  in  a  volume  of  the  Statifcical  'Account 
of  Scotland ,  a  very  curious  comparifon  is  iuft.it uted 
between  the  (late  of  Arts  and  Manners  in  Edinburgh , 
— rclpecHvely  in  the  years  1763— and  1783,  andpro- 
fecuted  through  a  great  number  of  interefting  and 
authentic  particulars.  I  {hall  therefore  only  fet  down 
here  a  very  few  general  facts,- -which  form  together 
a  fort  of  miniature  view  of  the  firft  city  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  not  prduiTiing  to  detail  at  length  what  has 
been  already  given  to  the  Public,  in  works  defer- 
vedly  much  more  popular,  than  any  thing  that  I 
can  produce  is  ever  likeiy  to  be. 

EDINBURGH  moft  probably  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland.  It  may- 
have  derived  its  name  from  Edwin,  the  fixth  fove- 
reign  of  Bernicia ;  who  extended  the  limits  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  territories  farther  than  had  been  done 
by  any  of  his  prcdeceffors ;  through  Galloway,  Jyr- 

Jhire,  he  Weftern-iSas,  and  part  of  Argylejhire, - ■ 

and 
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and  on  the  other  fide,  at  lead  to  the  banks  of  the 
Forth ,  and  almoft  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  : 

The  fituation  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caftle  of, 
Edinburgh  Rands,— upon  the.fea-fhqre,  and  at  the 
fame  time  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river  which: 
forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Caledo--. 
niu,— was  iucli,  as  to  recommend  it  early  as  a  fit 
Ration  for  a  military  Strength.  Having,  been  ad-, 
vantageoully  occupied  as  fuch,  for  fome  time,  du¬ 
ring  the  contentions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the 
Piets  and  Scots;  thefe  latter  people  eagerly  fortified: 
it  for  themfelves,  when  they  fucceeded  in  driving, 
fhe  Anglo-Saxons  fouthward. 

A  fortress  of  filch  importance  was  not  to  be 
flc-nderly  garrifoned.  In  times  of  fuch  continual 
hofiility,  the  helplefs  and  the  unarmed  reforted  to ; 
the  fecurity  of  an  inaccefiible  rock,  and  the  protec-, 
tion  of  a  g'arrifon.  Whether  the  Danes  landing  in 
the  frith,  ravaged  and  plundered  the  cqafis ;  or  the 
Saxons  made  an  occafional  inroad  into  territories 
which  they  had  once  polTeffed:  Edinburgh- Caflle 
was  Rill  a  temporary  retreat  to  the  weaknels  of  the 
Scots,  if  they  were  overpowered ;  or  a  Ration  from, 
which  they  could  watch  the  advancing  enemy,  and 
daily  out,  to  oppofe  their  progrefi. 

At 
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At  length,  when  the  princes  of  Galloway  were 
fubjected,  the  Englifh  territories  confined  within 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  prefent  Cumberland 
and  Nortbmberland,  and  almoft  all  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yalentia  added  to  the  ancient  Caledonia;  the 
Scottifh  monarchs  were  induced  to  bring  their  court 
fouth-ward,  and  to  fix  their  refidence  occaiionally  at 
Edinburgh.  Here  they  could,  more  conveniently 
than  in  any  more  northern  or  weftern  fituation,  watch 
the  motions  of  their  laoft  formidable  neighbour,  to 
whofe  invafion,  they  were  moft  expofed.  And  this 
fituation  was  more  favourable  to  their  correfpon- 
dence  with  Foreign  Courts,  than  any  of  the  others 
tvhich  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  occupy. 

The  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  confiderable  caftles  in  the  kingdom,  occafion- 
ally  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  court,  could 
not  be  long  without  an  Ejlablijhmcnt  of  the  Clergy. 
The  abbey  of  Halyrude— houfe  was  formed.  Cha¬ 
pels,  and  other  convents  fprung  up  after  it. 

Almost  all  thofe  places  to  which  municipal  privi¬ 
leges  were  imparted,  at  the  sera  of  the  rife  of  com- 
merical  and  mechanical  induftry  in  Europe,  had  pre- 
vioufly  begun  to  attract  an  affemblage  of  inhabitants 
from  the  adjacent  parts,— either  by  the  natural  or 
the  accidental  advantages  of  their  fituation.  Pro¬ 
tected 
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tecfed  by  its  caftle,  and  confecratcd  by  the  fanciity 
of  religion;  Edinburgh  mu  ft  have  appeared  worthy 
of  municipal  honours,  even  if  it  had  not  been  fo 
happily  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  and 
in  the  moft  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  had  not 
been  diftinguilhed  by  the  occalional  prefence  of  the 
court. 

Still,  as  the  Scottifh  Court  became  more  refin¬ 
ed,  Edinburgh  became  more  and  more  its  favourite 
feat.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Jamefes,  it  became  a  con- 
fidcrable  city.  Its  other  advantages  had  already 
given  it  fome  fnare  of  trade  and  induftry.  The  fre¬ 
quent  prefence  of  the  court  contributed  to  enrich  it 
with  wealth  from  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
of  the  nobility  built  themfelves  houfes  in  it.  By 
means  of  their  harbour  of  Leith,  its  citizens  Ihared 
in  the  profits  of  the  fifhery  by  which  Scotland  was 
once  greatly  enriched.  The  Monks  fpent  here  in 
luxury,  the  income  of  the  large  poffefllons  which 
they  had  acquired  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  was  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  James  IV.  and 
his  ion  James  V.— The  court  of  the  latter  of  thefe 
princes  was  a  gay  one.  It  was  compofed  chiefly  of 
young  nobles  whole  fathers  had  perifhed  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  field  of  Fiowdcn.  Among  thefe,  and  the 
inferior  attendants  on  the  court,  were  many  Witsand 
Poets.  Sir  David  Lindfay  was  the  monarch’s  precep¬ 
tor, 
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tor,  Dunbar ,  Stewart,  Kennedy,  and  others  who  culti¬ 
vated  poetry,  were  followers  of  his  court.  Gawin 
Douglas  went  in  exile,  into  England,  in  confequence 
of  the  dilturbances  which  took  place  in  his  mino¬ 
rity. 

The  circiimftances  which  firft  enabled  Edinburgh, 
to  eclipfe  the  other  chief  cities  of  Scotland,  were  the 
permanent  eftabiiihment  of  the  King’s  courts  of  Juf- 
tice  and  Revenue,  in  it,— and  after  fome  time,  alfo,  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  In  the  Regency  of 
.  of  Mary  of  Guile,  Leith  was  already  a  conlklerable 
place.  Had  her  daughter  Mary  lived  to'  enjoy  her 
kingdom  for  a  lengrh  of  years ;  it  feems  probable, 
that  Edinburgh  might  have  flouriihed  and  advanced 
rapidly,  under  her  patronage. 

Yft,  perhaps  the  exertions  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  in  accomplishing  the  Reformation, 
and  that  confcious  energy,  which  was  routed  into 
action  among  them  by  the  troubles  which  followed, 
might  contribute  more  than  aim  oft  any  other  cir~ 
cumftances  could,  to  the  fubfequent  profperity  of 
the  Free  Towns  of  Scotland.  The  turbulence  of 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  prompted  by  their  clergy, 
gave  no  fmall  trouble  to  James  VI.  The  profperity 
of  the  Town  fee'rns  to  have  luifered  a  temporary 
check  by  the  vengeance  which  he  exacted  for  the 
infults 
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Infuits  Which  they  had  offered  him. — The  People 
of  Scotland,  with  a  Clergy  at  their  head  who  glo¬ 
ried  equally  in  poverty  and  in  power,  flood,  at  this 
period,  in  a  great  meafure,  independent  of  both 
the  King  and  the  Nobles.  Sometimes  they  were 
emuloufly  courted  by  the  one  of  thefe,  in  oppofition. 
to  the  other,  and  at  times,  both  united  to  footlie, 
or  to  reprefs  them. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  Edinburgh 
loft  little  by  the  departure  of  James  with  his  court 
to  England.  It  loft  indeed,  by  this  event,  the  pre- 
iencc  of  the  court,  and  by  confequence  thofe  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages  by  which  Refinement  of  Arts  and 
of  Manners  is  promoted  by  a  court.  But,  it  be-. . 
came  now  the  fixed  feat  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Jufticc,  more  exclufively  than  it 
had  before  been.  The  intercourfe  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh  was  lefs  inconvenient,  than  if 
any  other  of  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland  had 
been  preferred  for  the  feat  of  Government. 


I  am  here  tempted  to  leave,  for  a  few  moments,  ^ 
the  review  of  the  progrefs  of  Edinburgh,  that  -I 
may  expoie  the  futility  of  a  prevalent  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the 
'court  to  England,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  on  our 
language.  The  Scottith  dialect  of  the  Saxon  is  ob- 
.  Vdl.  11,  0  0  o  ferved 
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fsrved  to  have  been,  at  the  asra  of  that  event,  not 
lefs  copious  or  analogical  than  the  Englifh ;  and  it 
is  inferred,  that  if  Scotland  had  continued  to  have 
a  feparate  court,  it  muft  have  had  a  fuudard  of  ana¬ 
logy  and  phrafeology  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  not  lefs- 
perfect  than  that  of  England.  But,  this  opinion, 
has  been  too  haftily  taken  up.  The  two  dialects- 
were,  even  at  that  period,  fco  much  the  fame,  not  to- 
be  confidere-d  as  one  language.  Confidered  as  one 
language,  they  muft  have  been  both  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftandard  of  Grammar;  when  Grammatical 
Science  began  to-  be  applied  to  them-.  That  which 
was  moil  copious,  moft  elegant,  moft  analogi¬ 
es,  would  be  the  Language ;  the  other  fimply  the 
Dialect.  Had  there  been  originally  a  more  marked 
diftinction  between  them ;  they  might  have  become 
different  Languages.  But,  while  fo  effntially  the 
fame  ;  the  meft  imperfect  could  never  have  been- 
otherwife  regarded  than  as  the  baftard-brother  of 
the  other. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  progrefs  of  languages 
muft  ever  follow  that  of  Refinement,  of  Opulence, 
of  Knowledge,  of  the  Polite  Arts.  The  wider  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Engl  lilt  dominions,  and  the  greater 
wealth  of  the  Englilh  muft  neceffarily  have  conti¬ 
nued  to  render  the  Englifti  court  more  fplendid  than 
the  Scottilh.  In  all  the  feats  of  trade  and  art,  fimilar 
effects 
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effects  muff:  have  been  produced.  Thus  would  the 
arts  have  advanced  more  rapidly  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  Art  ftrikes  out  thofe  humiliations 
which  kindle  up  the  light  of  fcience.  Take  next 
appears.  As  the  accommodations  of  life  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  as  new  abftractions  were  conceived ;  as  more 
of  the  relations  of  things  were  difcovered ;  the  co- 
pioulhcfs  of  the  language  would,  in  proportion, 
have  increafed.  As  tafte  was  refined ;  its  analogy 
would  have  been  reformed.  In  England,  then,  the 
natural  courfe  of  events  would  have  formed  a  po- 
lilhed,  copious,  and  regular  language  fooner  than  in 
Scotland ;  although  Scotland  had  continued  the 
feat  of  a  Royal  Court.  The  language  of  England 
would  have  been  the  language,  that  of  Scotland,  the 
dialed:.  The  only  difference  would-  have  been,  that 
we  lhould  have  had,  in  the  compafs  of  this  dialect, 
a  feries  of  more  courtly  phrafeology,  than  it  at  pre- 
fent  poffefles.  But,  all  our  writers,  affoon  as  it  be¬ 
came  fafliionable  to  compofe  in  the  vernacular  lan¬ 
guage,  would  afluredly  have  ftriven  to  emulate  the 
belt  Englilh  writers,  in  pure  Auglicifm.  The;  Ge- 
nevefe  do  not  pique  themfelves  upon  writing  a  pe¬ 
culiar  'dialect  of  the  French,  but  ftudy  the  pureft 
ftyle  of  the  Parifian  Academicians.  The  elegant 
writers  of  Italy  afpire  to  the  purity  of  Tufcan  phrafe¬ 
ology.  Nay,  even  in  the  reigns  of  our  own  Jamefes, 
the  Englilh  feems  to  have  been  confidered  as  the 
0  o  o  2  ftandard 
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ftandard  language.  James  I,  had  been  bred  at 
the  Englifh  court,  and  is  the  only  writer  of  his 
time,  v/hofe  compoftticns  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  his  ftyle  muft  have  been  Englilh.  William  Dun¬ 
bar,  one  of  the  bell;  poets  in  the  court  of  James 
Y.  was  valued  for  writing  pure  Eng'ljh,  He  was  a 
native  of  Sal  ton  in  call  Lothian  ;  and  efteeming 
himfelf  an  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  looked  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  thoie  who  were  b-.-m  without  the  Englifn 
pale.  He  profeiled  to  imitate  the  Englilh  poets 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate ;  in  apolirophe  to  the 
former  of  whom  he  fays : 

Was  thou  nocht  of' our  Tnglis  all  the  licht 
Surmounting  every  toung  terreftrial, 

As  far  as  Mayis  morrow  dois  midnicht, 

And  to  the  two  latter,  . 

Your  angelic  mouth  moil  ireliinuat, 

Uur  rude  language  has  eseir  hif.iiiyr.at. 

Thus  it  furely  appears, — at  lead  that  the  langu¬ 
age  of  England  would  have  beer,  enriched  above  the 
copioufnels  of  the  Scotch,  and  would  have  been 
fooner  polilhed  and  reduced  to  order ;  in  cube- 
quence  of  which,  it  muft  have  become  the  ftandard 
language;  even  although  the  two  kingdoms  had 
continued  to  be  governed  by  two  different  mon- 
archs,  -  But,  to  return  from  words  to  tilings. 

After 
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After  Edinburgh  had  become  confcfledly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  it  necefl’arily  advanced,  de¬ 
clined,  or  remained  in  a  ftationary  condition, - - 

juft  as  Scotland  flucluated  between  profperity  and 
ruin.  Yet,  being  the  feat  of  the  fanguinary  Scot- 
tilh  Adminiftration  of  Charles  II.  and  or  James  VIL 
it  was  perhaps  enriched  by  their  expcnces,  and  en¬ 
livened  by  their  gaiety,  at  a  time  when  defolation  and 
mourning  prevailed  through  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  That  liberty  and  fecuriry  which  were  reftor- 
ed  to  the  whole  ifland  by  the  Revolution ,  were  hap¬ 
pily  felt  in  the  capital  ot  Scotland.  Edinburgh  was 
the  centre  from  which  the  reviving  fpirit  of  Trade 
and  Induftry  continued  to  fpread  its  influence 
through  the  kingdom  between  the  two  aeras  of  ths 
Revolution  and  the  Union.  The  Canougule  was  then 
in  its  greateft  fplcndour ;  its  belt  old  houfes  were, 
at  that  time  built;  and  ail  its  avenues  extended  into 
the  country. 

The  Union  was  finally  fatal  to  the  courtly  fplen- 
dour  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  notv  no  longer  the 
feat  of  the  Legillature  and  Government  of  Scot¬ 
land;  and  was  thus  degraded  into  a  Provincial 
Town.  Yet  the  courts  of’ Revenue  and  of  Juf- 
tice  ftill  remaining  here,  rendered  Edinburgh  ftill, 
in  fome  meaftire,  a  common  centre  of  intercourfe 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  was  ftill  a  fubor? 

dinate 
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dinate  feat  of  Government;  and  as  fuch,  had  greater 
Intercourfe  with  England,  than  any  other  city  in 
Scotland.  The  reverence  which  it  had  formerly 
commanded,  could  not  be  all  at  once  laid  afide. 
The  accommodations  which  had  been  here  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  noble  and  the  great  who  were  now  allur¬ 
ed  away  to  England,  invited  hither,  the  fecondary 
gentry  to  enjoy,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  gratifications  of 
Ihew,  of  dignity,  and  of  fociety  to  which  they  had 
not  before  afpired.  Thus  Edinburgh  yet  continued 
to  dictate,  in  matters  of  falhion  and  of  talte  to  the 
pelt  of  North  Britain. 

Its  citizens,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  advantages  of  trade.  Their  port  of 
Leith  was  favourably  enough  fituate  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fhipping.  Their  trade  had,  for  a  while,  beer, 
confined  chiefly  to  intercourfe  with  Eng!  ,nd,  and 
with  the  manufacturing  and  trading  ports  of  Scot¬ 
land.  With  France,  too,  they  had  formerly  main¬ 
tained  a  commercial  intercourfe.  They  now  began 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  trade  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Baltic.  Although  little  was  at 
firft  done  by  them  :  Yet  their  efforts  were  exerted 
in  a  direction  in  which  they  have  fince  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  fuccefsfuh 
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The  confequenccs  of  the  illegal  execution  of  Cap¬ 
tain  P  or  icons  were  at  firft  hurtful  to  the  progrcfs  of 
Edinburgh.  The  immediate  confequences  of  the 
rebellion  in  1745  might  be  at  the  time  rather  injuri¬ 
ous,  butfeem  to  have  been,  in  the  end,  beneficial  to  it. 

The  Union  begun,  at  length,  to  prove  beneficial 
to  Scotland.  The  arts  and  the  wealth  of  England 
found  their  way  through  North  Britain.  There 
was  every  where  an  evident  progrcfs  of  induftry,  of 
talk,  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  and  a  proportionate  in- 
creafe  of  wealth.  Thele  were  particularly  felt  in 
Edinburgh.  Its  buildings  were  enlarged  ;  and  pro¬ 
jects  of  improvement  were  conceived. 

As  the  feat  of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
luxurious ;  Edinburgh  was  naturally  a  pmmifing 
field  for  medical  practitioners.  The  eminent  phy- 
iicians  in  Edinburgh  joining  their  exertions  to  thofe 
of  the  magistrates,  at  length  accomplifiied  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  medical  fchool,  in  addition  to  the 
other  inftitutions  for  literary  and  fcientific  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Edinburgh.  This  was 
the  firft  proof  that  Science  had  begun  to  advance, 
in  Scotland,  with  the  incrcafe  of  its  wealth,  and 
advancing  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life.  This 
medical  fchool  was  hardly  fooncr  cftablilhcd  than  it 
began  to  attract  ftudents,  in  preference  to  all  the 
other 
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other  fimilar  inftitutions  in  the  other  Univerfitid 
of  Scotland.  The  pool  was  now  troubled.  An  im- 
pulie  had  been  given.  It  was  felt  through  the  whole 
Univerfity.  A  generous  emulation  arofe  among 
the  different  ProfeiTors;  thefecret  emotions  of  which 
feem  to  have  prompted  moft  of  them  to  itrive.  who 
Ihouid  beft  diftinguiSi  himfelf  by  fcientific  difcoverics, 
by  :;3idunus.  diligent,  and  intercfting  inftruction. 
Students  crowded  from  all  quarters,  to  Edinburgh j 
rather  than  to  our  other  Scottifh  Univerfities.  The 
fcientific  and  literary  fame  of  the  profeffors  fpread 
into  England  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Thus  was  opened  one  abundant  fource  of  wealth 
and  credit  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens  of  our  northern 
metropolis  began  to  conceive  new  ideas  of  conve¬ 
nient  accommodation  in  houfes  and  furniture,  and 
of  architectural  elegance.  Edinburgh  had  not  hi¬ 
therto  had  more  than  one  good  ftree't.  That  was, 
and  fii'fi  is,  a  noble  one ;  running  between  the  Caf- 
tle  and  the  abbey  of  H.i/yritde-honic  ;  auguft  alike 
by  its  length,  its  breadth,  and  the  awful,  but  in¬ 
convenient  height  of  the  houfes  on  each  fide.  Part¬ 
ly  the  inconvenience  of  the  ground,  and  in  part, 
the  imitation  of  the  C.v/rA-fathion,  had  dictated  the 
plan  of  the  thick  walls,  the  narrow  windows,  the 
ceilings,  the  towering  loftinefs  of  the  old  buildings 
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in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  for  which  I 
know  not  at  prefent,  how  to  account,  but  unde¬ 
niably  certain,  that  many  of  the  moft  coniiderable 
feparate  buildings  erected  about  Edinburgh,  and 
through  the  reft  of  Scotland, — and  I  fuppofe,  aifo 
in  England,  in  the  laft  forty  years  of  the  Lift  cen¬ 
tury,  and  for  the  firft  twenty  of  the  prefent,  bear 
a  remarkable  refemblance  to  the  Moorifh  buildings 
yet  remaining  in  Spain — externally  only , — for  \%  e  have 
hothingyet  to  exceed  the  interior  magnificence  of  the 
Moorifli  Alhambra  and  Albayzin  in  Granada.  The 
inconveniencies  attending  the  oldfafhion  of  bui/ding 
in  Edinburgh  were  among  the  chief  caufes  of  that 
naftinefs  whofe  reign  in  the  Scottifti  metropolis  the 
Englifli  delighted  to  celebrate.  And,  nothing  could 
be  more  painful  to  a  ScottHh  ear,  than  to  hear  the 
the  Englifh  reprefent  all  Edinburgh,  as  one  temple 
facred  to  Cloacina.  A  new  town  was  therefore  pro¬ 
jected.  The  North  Loch  was  drained  away.  A 
{lately  bridge  was  reared  acrofs  its  emptied  bafon. 
And  whole  flreets  of  little  palaces  were  gradually 
extended  in  the  moft  beautiful  order,  along  its  nor¬ 
thern  fide.  One  noble  public  building,  the  Infir¬ 
mary,  had  been  fome  time  before  erefted.  It  was 
extended  on  the  fouth,  as  well  as  on  the  north  fide. 
And  the  old  houfes  began  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  or  at  leaft  to  be  repaired 
in  a  newer  and  more  elegant  tafte. 

Vot.  II.  PPP 


It 
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It  was  about  the  beginning  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty’s  reign,  that  increafing  opulence,  and  impro¬ 
ving  tafte  began  to  pufh  on  the  advancement  of 
Edinburgh  thus  rapidly.  The  fight  was  pleafing  to 
every  Scotchman ;  for  the  progrefs  of  a’  capital  or 
its  decline  can  never  depend  on  circumftances  mere¬ 
ly  local ;  Edinburgh  can  be  improved — only  with 
the  improvement  of  Scotland  in  general;  and  when 
it  fliall  again  decline,  Scotland  will  moft  probably 
decline  with  It. . 


Since  that  period,  the  progrefs  of  this  city  has 
been  almoft  inconceivably  rapid.  Its  feminaries  for 
education  have  been  multiplied  and  enlarged.  Its 
public  amufements  have  been  greatly  diverfified  and 
increafed.  The  whole  (economy  of  life  has,  with 
the  middle  and  the  higher  ranks,  been  altered. 
Many  more  mercantile  houfes  have  been  opened : 
Many  more  {hops  have  been  decked  out,  to  allure 
the  paffengers  in  the  fireets.  Building  has  become 
a  very  capital  branch  of  bufinefs.  Many  branches 
of  manufacture  have  been  attempted  which  were 
before  unknown  in  Scotland ;  and  others  which 
had  been  before  tried,  have  been  improved  to  af- 
toniihing  perfection.  The  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  proportionately  aug¬ 
mented ;  and  their  opulence  and  the  productive 
power  of  their  inaultry  have  been  at  the  fame  time 
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fo  inereafed;  that,  while  the  expences  of  almoft 
every  individual  in  every  rank,  are  doubled ;  the 
frock  of  all  who  poffefs  property  is  at  leak  one- 
third  greater  at  an  average,  than  was,  fifty  years 
ago,5  the  ftock  of  perfons  holding  reipeccively,  in 
this  city,  the  fame  places  in  fociety. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  been  the  progrefs 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  I  am  forry  that  I  have 
here  had  room  for  nothing  but  an  extremely  mea¬ 
gre  outline  of  its  hiftory.  I  Ihall  conclude  with  a 
very  brief  Iketch  of  its  prefent  ftate. 

I.  The  first  clafs  of  circumftances  on  which  its  ex- 
iftence  and  profperity  appear  to  depend,  are,  Its  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Privileges , — Its  Ancient  and  Metropolitan  Ho¬ 
nours, — The  Quantity  of  Wealth  which  has  been,  in  the 
courfe  of  time  accumulated  here,  and  which  cannot, 
without  almoft  total  wafte,  be  removed, — with  the 
Local  Attachments, — the  amor  pat ria, — of  its  citizens, 
and  of  fuch  as  are  bred  and  educated  in  it.  Thcfe 
are  the  primary  caufes,  on  which  the  exiftence  and 
profperity  of  all  cities  depend.  By  the  manner  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  poffefs  thefe,  are  their 
fplendour  and  liability  moft  furely  to  be  eftimated. 
In  its  municipal  privileges'  1  know  not  that  it  enjoys  any 
advantages  over  the  other  royal  burghs  of' Scotland. 
By  the  profperity,  however,  which  it  has  enjoyed 
P  p  p  2  under 
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under  thefe.  whenever  their  influence  was  not  coun¬ 
teracted  by  circumflances,  not  neceffarily  connected 
with  them; — The  Conflitution  of  our  Royal  Burghs 
appears  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote  Trade  and 
the  Arts  in  all  their  various  modifications;  and  to 
give  dignity  and  comfort  to  thofe  employed  in  the 
prolecution  of  them.  To  pofiefs  revenues,  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  ;  To  have  for  Adminiftrators  and  Go¬ 
vernors,  magiftrates  chofen  from  among  themfelves; 
To  have  a  ihare  in  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Legiflature ;  To  enjoy  thofe  exclufive  advan¬ 
tages  of  Trade,  the  conferring  of  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  neceffary  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
and  which  as  they  are  now  communicated  for  mo¬ 
ney,  conftitute  a  fund  for  the  ufc  of  the  comrnu- 
nity: — Thefe  are  the  chief  municipal  privileges  of 
our  Royal  Burghs.  All  thefe  Edinburgh  at  prefent 
poiid'les  in  their  lull  force  ;  and  from  every  one  of 
them  appears  to  derive  nothing  but  advantages.  Its 
fourccs  of  Revenue  are  largely  productive.  The 
Revenue,  in  the  adminiftration  of  it,  is  directed, 
with  vitdom  and  integrity  uriverfally  acknowledged 
and  applauded, — to  the  advancement  of  the  com¬ 
mon  interefts  of  the  city.  Nor  are  the  Magiftracy 
lefs  honourably  and  popularly  diltinguifhed  as  In- 
fpectors  of  the  police  and  Diftributors  of  juftice. 
Look  back  for  alinofl:  any  length  of  years;  and  you 
will  find  that  the  chief  magiftrates  nearly  without 
exception 
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exception,  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  a  degree 
of  Enlightened  Public  Spirit,  fuch  as  you  will  not 
eafily  find  to  have  been  fo  uniformly  exhibited  by 
any  other  feries,  fo  long,  of  Public  Office-Bearers. 
Of  late,  especially,  every  tucceffive  Chief  Magiltrate 
feems  with  generous  emulation  to  ftrive  to  make 
his  name  eminent  by  accomplifliing  fome  Public 
Work  which  may  be  permanently  beneficial  to  the 
city. — The  ancient  and  metropolitan  honours  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  alfo  confiderablt ;  Its  name  is  connected 
with  the  memory  of  many  of  the  moil  remarkable 
events  in  our  hiilory :  Within  its  limits,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  are  the  fcenes  of  many  memor¬ 
able  trail  factions :  Its  caftle,  its  churches,  its  hofpi- 
tals,  its  palaces  are,  molt  of  them  dignified  by  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  national  hiilory :  And  as  Scotland  be¬ 
comes  every  day  more  civilized,  more  wealthy, 
more  populous,  in  the  fame  proportion  mult  its 
metropolis  become  more  illuftrious :  Even  at  prefent, 
it  is  diltinguilhed  among  the  fecondary  capitals 
of  Europe,  lhefe  circumilances  draw,  upon  it,  in 
fuch  a  degree,  the  refpect  of  mankind,  that  they, 
in  this  way  contribute  greatly  to  the  liability  of  its 
exigence. —  l'he  Quantity  of  Wealth  accumulated  here, 
con  lilts  in  hmdcs,  furniture,  gardens,  public-works, 
&c.  d  hefe  are  all  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  removed,  without  entire  walte.  They  mull 
therefore  remain  and  be  uled  where  they  are  placed; 

thus 
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thus  ferving  as  pledges  by  which  the  enjoyments 
and  exertions  of  the  citizens  are  attached  to  the 
fate  of  the  city.  Thefe  are  all  as  valuable  as 
they  well  can  be,  in  a  city  not  more  extenfive ; 
they  are  more  gainful  to  their  proprietors,  for  the 
greater  part,  than  they  could  be,  in  any  other  city 
of  Scotland  :  and  they  could  hardly  be  all  together 

better  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  life.- - 

The  Local  Attachments ,  depending  upon  thefe,  and 
upon  all  thofe  other  circumftances  which  are  con¬ 
nected  in  forming  the  character  and  in  maintaining 
the  exiftence  of  the  city,  are  ftrongcr,  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly  hope,  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  many  other 
great  cities.  But,  in  truth,  a  city- life  is  unfavour¬ 
able  beyond  any  thing  elfe,  except  perhaps  unprin¬ 
cipled  profligacy,  to  local  attachments,  and  to  the 
amor  pa! via. 

II.  The  secoxd  caufe  on  which  the  exiftence 
and  profperity  of  Edinburgh  appear  to  depend,  and 
bv  which  its  character  is  formed, — is,  its  being  the 
Seat  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Revenue,  and  of 
JuJiice  for  Scotland :  The  Courts  of  Seffion,  and 
of  Exchequer ;  the  Boards  of  Cultoms,  of  Excifc, 
and  of  Truftees  for  Improvements,  &c. — and  bcfidcs' 
thefe,  the  general  Affembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  expence  by  which 
Government 
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Government  fupports  thofe  Eftablifhments  is  laid 
out  here :  Much  wealth  is  brought  into  Edinburgh 
by  thofe  who  refor  thither  to  attend  thefc  Courts 
and  public  Offices :  All  the  daffies  of  practitioners 
and  candidates  for  practice  in  the  law  are  attracted 
hither:  and  the  fpoils  of  the  whole  country  arc  poured 
into  their  hands,  as  expences  of  litigation.  All  thefe 
fources  of  wealth  and  population  fupply  both  at  pre- 
fent,  to  this  city  more  copioufly  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  public  Revenue  is  increafed,  and  with  it 
the  expences  of  managing  its  collection,  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  im  reafe  of  indufiry,  trade,  and  opulence  through 
Scotland.  As  to  the  Courts  of  Law;  thefe  are  very 
perfect  thermometers  of  the  ftate  of  the  country;  and 
by  the  proportion  of  the  bulinefs  before  them  ;  the 
wealth  and  induftry  of  the  whole  kingdom  may  be 
at  all  times  correctly  eftimated  :  For,  men’s  difpoii- 
tion  to  contention  at  law,  is,  in  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  human  virtue,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their 
wealth  and  their  activity  in  bulinefs.  Now,  iince 
Scotland  has  for  thefe  many  years  been  rapidly  in- 
creafing  in  wealth,  in  induftry,  and  in  trade :  the 
bufineis  before  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  profits  of 
the  lawyers,  and  their  numbers  have  r.eceiiarily  been 
increafed  at  the  tame  lime.  Lawyers  therefore, 
of  all  denominations,  were  never  more  numerous, 
and  never  drew  io  much  wealth,  as  at  prefent,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country,  into  Edinburgh. 
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III.  The  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Edin= 
burgh,  are,  what  it  feems,  next,  to  depend  chiefly 
upon.  In  thefe,  it  has  long  been  advancing,  but  was 
never  fo  flourifhing  as  at  prefent.  The  mod  conflder. 
able  branch  of  its  trade,  is  that  retail-trade  which  it 
poffefles  as  the  feat  of  fafliion,  and  the  common  centre 
of  intercourfe  for  Scotland.  Hence  thofe  fplendid 
{hops  which  line  its  ftreets.  Hence  is  it,  that  many 
of  its  richeft  and  mod  refpectable  citizens  are  fimply 
fhopkeepers.  What  vad  quantities  of  cottons,  of 
linens,  of  filks,  of  woollen-duffs  are  retailed  here  1 
What  abundance  of  liquors,  and  of  grocery  goods  of 
all  kinds !  Building  has  become  a  capital  branch  of 
trade  and  indudry,  and  promifes,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
to  be  an  unfailing  one.  The  cabinet-maker  earns 
very  large  fums.  The  taylor  is  among  the  mod 
condderable  gainers. — The  materials  for  this  retail- 
trade  are  fupplied  by  a  very  large  importation. 
From  the  circumjacent  country  are  brought  grain, 
whifkey,  dieep,  beeves,  fwine,  poultry,  wild-fowl, 
dfh,  cheefe,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  indeed  all  ar¬ 
ticles  of  fredi  provifions,  with  a  heterogeneous  va¬ 
riety  of  other  things  which  it  would  be  difficult 
accurately  to  enumerate ;  Yet,  one  other  confider- 
able  fet  of  articles  which  the  neighbourhood  af¬ 
fords,  are,  the  ruder  materials  for  building.  From 
England  come  an  innumerable  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles,  partly  its  raw  produce,  partly  of  its  manu- 
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Pictures,  and  in  part  imported  by  the  Englilh  from 
Foreign  Countries.  Happily  we  can  now  provide 
mullins  for  our  own  ule.  But,  a  large  quantity  of 
Irilh  Linens  are  lull  annually  imported  into  Edin¬ 
burgh.  From  France,  many  articles  of  the  con- 
furopt  of  our  metropolis  have,  till  very  lately,  been 
directly  imported.  Timber,  iron,  leatlier,  and  coarfe 
linens  are  brought  hither  from  Ruffia.  From  the 
conn! rics  on  the  Mediterranean,  too.  are  large  im¬ 
port;-  brought  into  the  port  o(  Lane.  For  our  Welt 
India  good;  we  begin  to  be  lefs  dependent,  than  we 
once  a,  ere.  on  Giaigow  and  on  London.  If  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  Edinburgh  and  Leith  be  fmall  in  com¬ 
panion  wivh  the  imports ;  it  is 'to  be  remembered 
that  the  import^  are  r.ot  confumed  in  Edinburgh,  but: 
are  aren't ued  tltrough  all  Scotland;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  mull  be  conildcred  as  anlwering  to  a  part 
of  thole  exports  which  we  lend  out  from  the  other 
parts  of  Scotland. —  litis  trade  is  accompanied  with 
the  uihal  lubdnihons  of  Trade  and  Manufacture, 
which  the  commercial  Philofophers  have  ihewn  to 
contribute  in  the  molt  powerful  manner,  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  both :  Here  are  bankers,  infurers, 
brokers.  Here  are  two  Banking  Companies  who 
have  been  incorporated  by  Royal  Charters ;  and 
the  flock  of  both  is  nova  valued  at  a  very  high  rate 
ner  cent.  Leith  being  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  a 
great  lliare  of  the  whole File,  mercantile  bufinels  of 
Vox..  IT.  Qj!  q  Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh  is  conducted  at  Leith.  One  of  the  moS 
capital  of  all  the  manufactures  of  this  place,  is,  that 
of  glafs  at  Leith.  Tiius,  a  great  trade,  in  one  form  of 
another,  is  carried  on  at  Edinburgh.  It  feems  not 
to:  decreafe,  but  to  be  daily  enlarged ;  and  affords 
much  to  maintain  and  to  augment  the  wealth  and 
population  of  this  city —  t  he  late  check  which  it  dif¬ 
fered,  was, — to  ufe  a  homely  fimilitude, — -juft  as 
when  a  horfe,  walking  careleisiy,  happens  to  hum¬ 
ble;  lie  inftantly  recovers  himfeif;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  quicker  and  firmer  fteps  than  before. 

IV.  The  nest  thing  of  importance  to  the  profperity 
of  this  city,  is,  its  institutions  for  education. 
The  Univerfity  not  only  contributes  greatly  to  give 
a  liberal  enlightened  tone  to  the  opinions  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  general :  It 
is  alfo  a  fource  of  no  inconfiderable  income  to  them ; 
and  it  feems  to  reflect  on  the  city  perhaps  little  lefs 
glory  than  all  its  civil,  its  martial,  and  its  political 
honours.  It  was  as  a  medical  School,  that  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  firft  became  famous ;  and 
this,  I  think,  within  thefe  Lift  fifty  years.  Since 
that  period,  a  fecund  fucceffion  of  eminent  Medical 
Teachers  have  fucceeded  thofe  who  firft  gained  to 
Edinburgh  the  character  of  an  excellent  medical 
fchool.  Thefe  have  furpaffed  the  fame  of  their  pre- 
decefiors.  The  eftablifhment  has  alfo  been  enlarged 
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toy  the  inftitution  of  new  profeflbrfhips.  The  Infir¬ 
mary  has  proved  an  excellent  theatre  for  medical., 
but  more  efpeciaily  for  iurgical  practice.  Many 
Jiew  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of  medicine  have  been 
made  here.  Various  theories  have  alfo  been  produ¬ 
ced,  which,  if  not  more  fufceptible  of  fat  is  factory 
.demonftration,  than  thofe  which  were  exploded  to 
make  room  for  them,  have  at  leaft  difplayed  higher 
beauty  and  ingenuity.  In  the  conftruction  of  thefe 
theories,  however,  many  valuable,  fubordinate  truths 
have  been  afeertained,  which  might  otherwife  have 
remained  doubtful  or  unknown.  Concerning  the 
structure  and  oeconomy  of  the  Human  body, 
as  of  the  Human  mind,  the  most  general  truths 
remain  yet  to  be  difeovered.  But,  1  doubt  not  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  Science,  the  Ultimate  truths  which 
refpect  both,  will  be  fully  invefligated  and  eftablifli- 
ed;  that  Medicine  will  no  longer  fluctuate  from 
theory  to  theory,  but  will  be  fettled  on  the  furebafis 
of  General  Principles.  How  would  Galen  be  aftonilh- 
ed  were  he  to  attend  a  courfe  of  Monro’s  Lectures 
and  Demonftrations ;  to  fee  lb  many  of  .the  finer 
parts  of  the  human  frame  difplayed,  which  his  dif- 
fection  could  not  cliftinguilh ;  fo  many  beautiful  re¬ 
lations,  nice  connexions,  and  Itrong  dependencies 
explained,  where  he  could  fee- nothing  but  confufi- 
on  and  diforder,  almoft  fufficient  to  urge  him  into 
Atheifm !  How  would  the  arrogant  vanity  of  Para- 
Qj}  q.  2  cel/us 
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ccljus  be  confounded,  could  he  hear  the  fcientific  Lec¬ 
tures,  could  he  afiiitat  theexperiments,  could  he  learn 
the  difcovcrics  and  inventions  of  Bi.ack  !  How  would 
his  felf-fufficiency  be  abafed,  before  the  modcft  digni¬ 
ty  of  Science!  Chemiftry  is  no  longer  the  mere  labour 
of  the  Mechanic,  the  dream  of  the  Enthufiaft,  the 
pretence  of  the  Empiric ;  but  the  moft  exalted  and 
coroprehenfive  of  Sciences !  Would  not  Hippocrates 
himfelf  refpect  that  aftonifhingly  accurate  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  fhe  habits  of  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy,  of  the  influences  to  which  it  is  fubjeef,  and  of 
the  modifications  of  Difeafe,  infinitely  varied  as  they 
are,  in  all  its  different  ftages, — which  is  unfolded  in 
the  works  of  Cullen,  and  in -the  Lectures  of  a  Gre¬ 
gory  and  a  Duncan!  The  fame  of  Edinburgh,  as  a 
fchoo!  for  medicine  is  every  year  extended,  and  on 
each  fucceflive  year,  unlefs  when  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumftances.  fuch  as  a  war,  arife  to  prevent 
it,  increaiing  numbers  of  Students  come  hither  tq 
ftudy  Medicine! - - 

Nor  is  it  for  Medicine  alone  that  this  Univerfily 
is  defervedly  diftinguiflied.  Even  that  fuccclTion  of 
eminent  moral  philofophers  with  which  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow  has  been  honoured,  have  not  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  better  fchool  for  the  Science  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind,  than  Edinburgh.  The  eloquent  EJj'ay, 
on  Civil  Society,  of  Dr  Ferguson  is  known  and  ad¬ 
jured 
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rnlred  through  Europe ;  with  equal  eloquence  of 
compofition,  with  an  elocution  which  did  it  ade¬ 
quate  juitice,  and  with  a  clearnefs  and  precifion 
which  enlightened  the  obfcurity,  and  feemed  to  fix 
the  fubtlety  of  the  molt  abftract  moral  truths,  did 
he  teach  the  Science  of  Ethics  in  all  its  branches, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  ftudying  under  him.  His 
Lectures  have  been  lately  publilhed  :  and  I  cannot 
,  doubt  but  all  ituaents  of  Moral  Philofophy  mull  be 
wife  enough  to  read  them.  Fortunately  for  the 
Univ  rfii) ,  he  has  been  fucceeded,  in  Lite  Ethical 
Chair ,  by  Mr  Stewart,  whofe  eloquence,  digni¬ 
fied,  patlietic,  winning,  foothing,  animating,  irre- 
fiftibly  interefting,  continues  to  allure  our  Youth 
to  the  It  My  of  Morals whatever  the  profeflion 
to  whi'h  they  are  deftined,— or  al  hough  they  be 
deftined  to  no  profeflion  at  all.  Since  no  Science 
hath  a  more  direct  influence  on  th  conduct  of  life 
than  Ethics ;  eyery  one  muft  rejoice  with  me  that 
this  Science  h?s  fo  long  been,  and  is  long  likely  to 
be  eagerly  ftudied  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. — 
Mr  Brace  had  the  bolanefs  to  fet  the  example  t-  al- 
moft  all  other  Teachers  of  the  Science  of  Reafoning, 
in  rejecting  the  Dialeflics  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  quib¬ 
bling  Logic  and  Me  aphjpcs  of  the  Schoolmen,  f  r  the 
Laws  of  Experimental  Philofophy  eftablifh'ed  by  Bacon, 
and  happily  obeyed  by  Newton ,  and  by  moft  of  our 
Natural  Philofophers,  and  not  lefs  fitted  to  be  fuc- 
cefsfufty 
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cefsfuily  applied  to  die  Philofophy  of  the  mind. 
fore  he  could  improve  his  plan  to  all  that  perfection, 
and  reduce  it  to  that  order,  of  which  it  was  fufficiently 
fufceptible,  and  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  it  $ 
— he  was  fucceeded  by  Mr  Finlayson,  whofe  Lec¬ 
tures  do  full  juftice  to  the  importance  of  the  Science 
as  a  branch  of  Liberal  Education,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  increaling  numbers  of  Students,  that 
crowd  his  Clals-Room.— Mathematics  have  long  been 
taught,  with  the  molt  diftinguifhed  ability  in  this 
Univerfity.  The  works  and  the  fame  of  Maclaarin, 
the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  will  long  furvive : 
The  molt  eminent  Mathematicians  on  the  Continent 
have  confeffed  the  eminence  of  Dr  Mathew  Stewart, 
in  the  difficult  refearches  of  this  Science ;  None  of 
the  valuable  papers  in  the  volumes  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  1  rar.iaclions  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  oftener, 
quoted,  or  v  itli  higher  applaufe  than  that  fine  fpe- 
cimen  or  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to  Phyfics, 
which  Mr  Playfair  has  exhibited  in  his  Paper  on 
the  Meafuremcnt  of  Heights  and  Dijlances  by  the  Ba¬ 
rometer,  or  that  Ikilful  mixture  of  Mathematics  and 
Fine  Writing  which  he  has  difplayed  in  his  Effay 
on  the  Indian  AJlronomy;  A  fcience,  in  which  his  ge¬ 
nius  can  make  important  difeoveries,  and  in  which 
his  accuracy  enables  him  to  confirm  the  difeoveries, 
or  to  explode  the  fallacious  theories  of  others,  Teems 
to  be  no  lels  indebted  to  him  for  his  fuccefsful  efforts 
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as  a  Teacher,  to  render  it  more  popular  than  it  has 
yet  been  among  our  Scottilh  youth:  Indeed,  I  am  for- 
ry  to  think  that  I  fliould  have  reafon  for  believing 
the  Science  of  Mathematics  to  have  been  hitherto 
lefs  popular  than  its  very  high  importance  deferves, 
among  the  Countrymen  of  the  Great  Napier.  I 
am  perfuaded  that  Mr  Playfair  will  be  no  lefs  plea- 
fed  than  I  am,  to  hope  that  the  objections  which 
feem  to  arile  from  the  Hiftory  of  Indian  Aftrono- 
my,— againft  the  Chronology  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  may  be  removed  by  the  erudition  and  fcien- 
tific  penetration  of  Mr  Maurice.— \  know  not  that 
any  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  and  Criiicifm  ever  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  Relormation  of  Tafte  in  a  Nati¬ 
on  than  Dr  Blair  has  done.  At  the  time  when 
he  began  to  read  his  Lectures,  Tafte  in  Compofi- 
tion  was  confined  almoft  exclufively  to  thofe  very  . 
few  among  us  who  deferved  the  appellation  of  Claf- 
fical  Scholars :  We  knew  in  general  little  of  Regu¬ 
larity,  and  ftill  lefs  of  Delicacy  of  Compofition  • 
All  the  Writings  of  Scotchmen  refiding  in  Scotland, 
—except  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  or  hardly  fo  many, 
—were,  properly  fpeaking,  written  in  the  Scottilh 
dialect;  We  admired  the  belt  Engliftt  authors,  we 
fometimes  tried  to  imitate,  but  we  dared  not  to 
emulate  them.  But,  under  him  has  a  School  of 
Tafte  and  Eloquence  been  formed,  which  has  dif- 
fufed  a  fkill  in  elegant  compofition  and  Tafte  to  re¬ 
lift 
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lifh  it,  through  all  Scotland.  His  Sermons  have 
wonderfully  aided  the  influence  of  his  Lectures.  It 
could  not  but  give  great  additional  weight  to  the 
inftructions  of  a  Teacher  of  Eloquence,  when  it  was 
confide  red,  that  he  himfelf  was  confefledly  the  Firft 
Cempofer  for  the  Pulpit  in  Europe.  Nor  can  I  help 
obfervir.g,  that,  however  high  thepraife  of  reforming 
the  taife  of  awholc  People,  and  teaching  them  to  in¬ 
vert  truth  in  thofc unaffected,  yet  elegant  and  gr  ceful 
ornaments  which  heft  become  her;  Yet,  much  higher 
is  the  praii'e,  and  a  much  fweeter  fecret  fatisfaction 
muft  the  Confcioufnefs  give, ---of  having  taught  wif- 
dom  to  the  thoughtleis,  and  ufeful  feriouinefs  to 
the  Gay,— of  having  reinforced,  with  more  pointed 
arrows,  the  quiver  from  which  the  bow  of  Truth 
is  armed  againft  vice,— of  arraying  religion  in  a. 
bewitching  drei's,  which  while  it  becomes  the  gravi¬ 
ty  and  the  fimplicity  of  her  character,  renders  her 
at  the  fame  time,  the  admiration  and  the  Might  of 
the  Eaftnonable  circle,— in  fhort  of  rendering  religi¬ 
ous  truth  move  perfuafive,  of  making  piety  more 
amiable,  and  of“  bringing  many  to  righteuufnefs !” 
In  Mr  Greenfield,  Dr  Blair  has  fortunately  ob¬ 
tained  an  afliftant  of  lafte  and  Genius  congenial  to 
his  own. — But,  the  Univerftty  of  Edinburgh  has 
juft  loft  one  of  its  moft  illuftrious  ornaments,  and 
Europe,  one  of  its  moft  fplendid  Literary  Lights. 
The  fame  of  its  Principal  has  long  contributed  high- 
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i y  to  attract  ftudents  to  the  Univerfity  oF  Edin¬ 
burgh.  [t  was,  with  reafon,'  believed  abroad,  that 
thefeminary  of  Education,  in  which  the H: ftorian of 
Mary,  of  Charles  V.  of  Coluinbus  prefided,  could 
not  be  a  .n'.ean  one.  Unity  of  delign  ;  order 
and  proportion  of  parts ;  the  fkilhll  prefervation  of 
hiiloric  dignity;  interesting  animation  of  narrative; 
juftnefs,  liberality,  pertinency  of  the  philofophy  ne*. 
Cdl’aniy  intermingled;  the  judicious  felection  of  the 
private  tranllictions  belt  adapted  to  iiluftrate  the.pro- 
gref;  of  policy,  arts,  and  manners ;  fkill  in  work¬ 
ing  :iii  up  together;  a  noble  fpirit  breathed  through 
the  whole ;  and  colouring  rich,  yet  not  gaudy,  dif- 
fuled  over  it; — Thefe  are  the  diftinguifning  charac- 
tcriiiics  of  the  late  Dr  Robcri  son’s  Hiftorical 
Works ;  and  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the  qualities 
which  give  to  Iliftory,  almoft  all  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  fufcCptihle.  Some  other  Hiflorians  may 
excel  in  one  or  two  of  thefe  qualities ;  and  fome 
may  exhibit  the  whole  alTemblage  in  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  aii'ert,  with  confidence, 
that  no  Hiftorian,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  yet 
dilpiayed  them  all  together  in  fuch  perfection.  But, 
there  is  one  quality  of  hiitory  yet  more  important 
than  any  of  thefe;  Truth.  Tins  quality,  the  hifto¬ 
rian  can  by  no  other  means  communicate  to  his  work, 
than  by  an  honeft  and  difeerning  care,  to  relate  no 
fact,  unlel's  upon  the  moft  fatisfactory  evidence. 
Vol.  II.  Rrr  .  And 
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And  in  a  careful  attention  to  original  authorities,  aii<i 
a  difcerning  preference  among  thefe,  as  different  cir- 
cumftances  appear  to  render  them  moreorlefs  -north}  of 
credit.  Dr  Robertfon  has  undeniably  left  all  other 
hiftorians  for  behind.  His  ftyle  is  elaborate,  yet 
tmaffecled;  dignified,  but  not  turgid;  energetic, 
without  obfeurity  or  ftiffnefs.  Hardly  can  the  phi- 
lofophy  or  Literature  of  modern  times  boaft  of  a- 
not’ner  character  in  which  Liberality  of  Sentiment fret 
from  bigotry  or  dogmaiifm,  is  fo  eminently  united  with 
Jleadincfs  of  principles  remote  from  levity  or  fcepticifm. 
It  was  natural  then,  that  the  luftre  of  Dr  Robertforis 
character  fiiould  advantageoufly  be  reflected  upon  hb 
Univerfity.  His  name  will  long  be  one  of  its  deareft 
ornaments.— Only  within  thefe  few  years  has  Edin-" 
burgh  begun  to  be  dhtinguifhed  by  poflefiing  in  its 
Univerfity,  an  excellent  fchool  for  thofe  branches 
of  Learning  which  are  more'  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  profefiion  of  Law.  But,  the  abilities  of  a 
Tytlcr,  a  Hume,  a  Wilde,  a  Macconncchic  have  now 
begun  to  raife  this  Univerfity  to- the  fame  illuftrious 
eminence  in  the  Legal  as  in  the  Medical  Andies.  The 
mild  piety  of  a  Hunter,  the  philofophic  erudition 
of  a  Hardy,  the  eloquence  and  various  knowledge 
of  both  are  earneflly  employed  to  inftruct  the  minds, 
and  form  the  manners  of  thofe  young  men  who  pre¬ 
pare  to  offer  them  tel  ves  candidates  for  the  miniftry 
of  religion.— The  winning  manners,  the  patient  af- 
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fiduity,  the  gentlenefs  fuperior  to  provocation,  the 
lingular  erudition,  and  the  amiable  emhufiaftn  for  a 
language,  a  philofophy,  and  a  literature  formed  above 
all  others,  to  excite  the  enthuliafm  of  an  ingenuous 
mind;  Tliefe  qualities,  fo  well  known  to  diftinguifh 
Mr  Dalzihll’s  character'render  him  wonderfully 
fuccefsful  in  reftoring  in  our  own  country,  a  tafte 
for  Grecian  learning :  His  pupils  commonly  catch  a 
portion  of  his  own  enthuliafm  for  the  Greek;  and 
feldom  dilcontinue  their  attendance  at  his  Clafs  till 
obliged  by  the  oeconomy  of  their  other  ftudies.  Nor 
is  Roman  Literature  lefs  advantageoufly  intrufted  to 
the  care  of  Dr  Hill.  The  abilities  and  exertions 
of  the  Profeffors  of  Natural  Philofophy  and  Natural 
Hijlory  are  highly  worthy  of  the  Sciences  which  they 
teach.  The  munificence  of  Mr  Pulteney  has  lately 
provided  a  falary  for  a  Profeffor  of  Agriculture  in 
this  Univerfity ;  and  he  has  happily  found  in  Dr. 
Coventry,  a  profeflbr  qualified  to  do  honour  to  his 
Foundation.— It  appears  fomewhat  furprizing,  that 
in  a  Commercial  Age,  and  efpecially  among  a  Na¬ 
tion,  the  foundations  of  whofe  ftrength  and  happi- 
nefs  are  eftablilhed  upon  their  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  no  lefs  than  upon  their  agriculture ; 
there  fliould  be  no  particular  inftitution  for  the  in- 
ftruction  of  Youth  in  the  Elements  of  Commerce. 
Forming  but  a  flender  part  among  the  numberlefs 
modifications  of  Human  Exertion ;  its  rife  and  pro- 
Rri'2  grefs 
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grefi  cannot  be  very  particularly  detailed  in  a  courfc 
or  General  Hiilory.  For  the  lame  reai’on,  its  rela¬ 
tions  can  never  be  very  fully  explained,  in  a  i'eries  of 
Lectures  on  the  principles  of  Political  (Economy. 
The  Arithmetician  and  tire  Accountant  teach  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  actual  ;vr'i  elite  of  Trade,  and 
that  but  very  imperfectly.  But,  if  when  detached 
from  each  other,  the  feverai  parts  of  Commercial 
Knowledge  may  make  but  an  inconiidcrablc  figure; 
if  they  cannot  be  fcparatcly  taught,  in  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  among  the  other  branches  of  Knowledge ; 
Taken  all  together,  however,  they  appear  to  be  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance  ;  And  they  might 
be  very  beautifully  connected  into  a  daiina:  {yficm 
of  Study,  in  Rich  a  f\!icm,  the  History;  the 
Philosophy;  and  the  GIconoxy  of  Commerce 

might  be  fucccffively  explained.- - By  the  Philo- 

fop 'sy  of  Commerce  I  mean  the  invelliguion  of  its 
relations  to  climate,  laws,  manners,  internal  in- 
duftry,  religion,  national  virtue,  power  of  defence, 
national  revenue,  local  fi tuition,  Ac.  By  its  occo- 
noirry,  I  underftancl  all  its  traniacUons,  from  gifts 
in  the  expectation  of  gifts,  and  the  barter  of 

commodities  among  favage  tribes, - to  the  mod 

complex  ncgociations  of  the  moft  ingenious  tra¬ 
ding  nations  in  Europe ;— comprehending  all  the 
details  of  retail-trade,  of  banking,  of  Infuranre,  of 
Exchange,  of  Stock-jobbing,  Ac.- Surely  fuch  an 
infiitution 
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inflict!' inn  for  thus  improving  and  extending  Com- 
ir.cicia!  Knowledge  were  worthy  of  the  Leg'.flature 

arid  (/overnmeiu  of  a  great  Trading  Nation  ; - 

Of  the  patronage  ot  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  a  countr)  where  they  form  lb  very  opulent  and 
fo  very  rdpectable  an  order  in  the  community, 
—aril  :.e  fo  much  dihinguHhed  by  liberality  of  fen- 
timents  and  of  manners and  of  an  Univerfity, 
the  molt  delerved'y  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  which 
feems  to  want  only  tins  additional  inllitution,  to 
renci-T  its  provilions  for  literary  and  fcientific  in- 
ftruction  molt  admirably  compleat ! 

The  patrons  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  de- 
ferve  very  high  praiie  for  that  judicious  care  with 
which  they  have  long  laboured  to  promote  its  rifmg 
celebrity,  and  make  it  beneficial  to  the  City  and  to 
the  Nation.  To  their  attention,  next  after  the  na¬ 
tural  progreis  of  Knowledge  and  Opulence,— and 
the  aci'uia.ial  appearance  here,  of  home  of  the  great- 
eft  Literary  Characters  that  any  Age  or  Country  has 
produced, —  are  the  advancement  and  the  fame  of 
of  this  Univerfity  to  be  aieribed.  The  Profeffor" 
fliips  are  happily  no  inviting  flails  for  the  indolent 
and  the  dull.  And  the  Patrons,  fenfibie  of  what 
importance  the  Univerfity  is  to  the  city,  have  been 
careful  to  fuller  candidates  to  be  introduced  into  its 
offices,  by  no  recommendations,  but  thofe  of  Science, 
Abilities, 
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Abilities,  and  becoming  Gravity  of  Manners.  This 
care  implies  a  degree  of  Public  Virtue  far  from  com¬ 
mon  in  the  prelent  age;  but  the  fact  is  not,  for  this, 
the  lets  certain.  Upon  this  care  d  jes  the  Profperity 
and  Ufetulaefs  of  the  Univerfity  elTeutially  depend. 
Whenever  it  fliall  ceafe  to  be  exerted,— from  that 
moment  mult  the  Univerfity  be  gradually  deferted, 
till  nothing  fliall  remain,  but  the  mere  nominis  um¬ 
bra.  The  importance  of  the  Univerfity  in  a  com- 
mercial  point  of  view  to  the  Citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
will  appear  from  thefe  fads :  The  number  of  the 
annual  ftudents  has  for  many  years  been  not  under 
a  thouland,— reckoning  at  an  average;  Thefe  again, 
one  with  one  another,  fpend  not  lefs  than  thirty 
pounds  each  for  every  Seflion :  Here  is  a  fum  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  expended  in  Edinburgh,  as 
a  feat  of  an  Univerfity,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or 
eight  months  in  every  year :  The  manner  in  which 
this  money  is  laid  out,  is  highly  beneficial ;  It  is  for 
the  greater  part  diftributed  in  fmall  1'ums  among  the 
jnduftrious  poor,  who  perform  the  neceflary  fervices 
for  the  ftudents,  and  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  fubfiftence. 

Since  the  Univerfity  is  fo  beneficial  in  a  com. 
mercial  point  of  view;  fince  it  reflects  fo  much  glory 
upon  Scotland  and  its  capital ;  and  fince  architectu¬ 
ral  improvements  have  been,  of  late,  fo  earneftly 
and 
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arid  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  Edinburgh ;  it  was  na¬ 
tural,  that  the  Patrons  of  the  Univerfity,  and  the 
Admini fixators  of  the  Public  Affairs  of  the  City 
fliould  defire  to  acc  mm  date  Science  and  Litera¬ 
ture  with  manfions  more  worthy  of  them,  than  thofe 
which  they  had  here  originally  occupied.  The  Old 
Buildings  of  the  Univerfity  were  not  unfuitable  to 
the  modes  of  living,  in  the  Country  at  the  time, 
when  they  were  erected,  and  certainly  did  honour 
to  the  T  ifte  and  munificence  of  the  Citizens  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  James  VI.  But,  our 
modes  of  life  have  been  fo  much  varied,  fince  that 
period  ;  our  Architecture  has  been  f  >  much  impro¬ 
ved  ;  our  tafte  for  domeftic  accommodation  has 
become  fo  much  more  nice ;  and  the  Foundations 
of  the  Univerfity  have  been  fo  greatly  enlarged ; 
that  the  neceffity  of  new  Edifices  for  thelublic 
purpofes  of  this  Univerfity  had  become  fufliciently 
a  pparent.  An  opportunity  feemed  to  arife,  through 
which  Edinburgh  might  be  diftinguiflied  by  the 
architecture  no  lefs  than  by  the  Science  of  Athens. 
One  noble  public  building,  the  Registfr-Office 
had  been  juft  finifhed.  And,  the  patriotifm  of 
Scotchmen  could  not  bear,  that  their  private  hou- 
fes  fliould  be  palaces  hardly  equalled  in  Europe; 
their  temples  of  Tafte  and  Science,  comparatively 
mean  and  Smoky  huts.  The  defign  of  a  New 
College  was  therefore  formed.  A  plan  for  the 
building 
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building  was  procured  from  Mr  Adams.  A  fuii- 
fcription  was  opened.  It  has  drawn  many  gene¬ 
rous  contributions  from  various  quarters.  It  has 
been  honoured  with  the  munificent  encouragement 
of  a  Sovereign  who  has  ever  been  the  generous  and 
difcerning  patron  of  Learning  and  of  the  Fine  Arts/ 
From  the  Eaft  and  from  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Pu¬ 
pils  of  die  Univerlity  of  Edinburgh  have  emulouf- 
ly  fent  contributions  to  promote  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  the  auguft  dignity  of  their  Alma  Mater; 
But,  fo  confiderable  a  Work,  which  muft  prove  a 
permanent  monument  to  the  honour  of  the  age,  of 
the  country,  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  reared,  can¬ 
not  be  compleated,  without  a  fund  much  more  con- 
fiderabie,  than  has  yet  been  acquired  for  it.  A 
mean  or  paltry  fet  of  buildings  would  have  been 
left  worthy  of  the  Eftablifliment  of  the'Univerfity  5 
than  the  old  Edifices  which  had  a  venerable  and 
dignified  air  by  their  antiquity.  But  the  patriotifm 
and  the  Tafte  of  Scotchmen,  and  indeed  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  feat  of  Learning  and  Science  will  not 
leave  this  noble  fabric  long  unfiniflied.  And,  if, 
amidft  the  viciffitudes  of  Human  Things,  barbarifm 
fhould  ever  again  fpread  min  and  defolation  through 
thofe  regions;  levelling  our  palaces  ar.d  public 
buildings  with  the  temples  and  porticoes  of  Athens 
and  Palmyra,  or  with’ our  own  old  Abbies  and  Can- 
thedrals;  Then  fliall  the  enthuuaftie  votary  of  Tafte 
and 
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and  Science  repair  hither  in  devout  pilgrimage, 
from  the  Wilds  of  Siberia  perhaps,  or  from  the  re¬ 
mote!]:  corners  of  North  America,  and  weep  over  the 
broken  columns,  and  kneel  to  kifs  the  threfholds 
of  the  difmantled  and  defolated  temple  which  the 
Citizens  of  Edinburgh  now  fondly  rear  to  Lear- 


The  Gramma  R-School  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
management  of  four  mailers  and  a  Rector,  is  not 
lefs  Hourilhing  than  the  Univerfity.  I  have  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  my  objections  again!!  the  form  of 
the  Exercifes  commonly  prefcribed  in  the  courfe  of 
a  Claffical  Education,  and  again!!  the  fhortnefs  of 
the  period  commonly  appropriated  in  Scotland,  to 
the  ftudy  of  Claffical  Learning.  But,  if  I  were  even' 
more  confident  than  I  am  of  being  right  in  my  opi¬ 
nions  on  thefe  matters ;  and  more  earneff  than  I 
dare  prefume  to  be,  in  the  cenfure  of  the  practices 
of  which  I  -difapprove ; — 1  fhould  ilill  allow,  that 
thefe  refpectable  men  are  well  entitled  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Hector ; 

Si  Pergama  dextra 

Dcfendi  poffent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiJJ'ent. 

Youli:  ‘  Sfs  The 

*  See  a  Letter  of  Abbe  de  LiUt?s,  in  Chrife'.iUGDujJier  s  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Grece. 
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Th:;  fchools  for  Englifh  are  numerous,  and  taught, 
by  men  well  qualified  for  the  employment.  In  the 
fame  fituation  arc  the  fchools  for  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  other  concomitant  branches  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  fwarins  or  Frenchmen  who  are  fui- 
ficiently  affiduous  to  initiate  our  Youth  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Politenefs  and  of  Liberty. 

But,  I  muft  again  obferve,  that  infiruction  in 
the  Principles  of  Religion  enters  too  little  into  the 
plans  of  alrnoft  all  thefe  provifions  for  Education. 
Unlefs  in  forne  of  the  Lnglilh  fchools,  religious 
infiruction  is  never  thought  of.  The  parents  truft. 
it  to  tire  inafters;  and  the  mailers  to  the  parents; 
and  between  the  two,  the  children  elcape  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  thinking  about,  who  made  tVw.  or  who  re¬ 
deemed  them.  We  feem  to  be  afraid  of  infiiiling 
religious  prejudices  into  the  minds  of  youth,  before 
they  grow  up  to  chufe  a  religion  for  tbendelvcs. 
But,  I  fhouhl  think,  the  religimi':  knowledge  of 
our  youth  ought  to  be  anxioufiy  cared  for,  both  at 
our  ichoo's.  and  in  the  ill'll  clailes  in  the  Univerii- 
ty.  1  would  willingly  hope,  thar  what  1  have  here 
faid,  is  not  true  in  all  its  extent.  But,  1  have  not 
realm  to  think  thar  it  is  not.  And,  as  the  mat  ter 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance,  I 
have  chofen  to  Jpcak  out.  But,  I  flrall  rejoice  to 
be  corrected. 
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V.  All  the  out"'-  circumftances  welch  concur  to 
■main rain  his  city,  or  to  form  and  mark  the  charac¬ 
ter  o*  its  inhabitants  ma\  oe  included,  in  fo  rapid 
3  (ketch  as  this,  under  the  common  Head  of  Man- 
n a  ns.  The  influence  uf  Rcllpsn  has  always  a  power¬ 
ful  (hare  in  forming  the  manner,  of  a  People.  Ir. 
great  towns  the  influence  of  Religion  is  ahnolf  al- 
wavs  weaker  than  elfewhere.  Vet,  whatever  the 
mi  .  hy  or  a  pious  and  enlightened  Clergy  can  do 
!.o  maintain  the  influence  of  religion,  is  here  exert¬ 
ed  ;  and  not  without  fuccefs ;  for  the  decencies  of 
religion  are  yet  reverenced  here  by  all  dalles ;  and 
I  would  willingly  hope,  that  its  fecret  incitements 
and  redraints  are  powerfully  felt  by  many.  A  ft  rice 
jpa/vr  preierves  Edinburgh  more  fccure  from  riots 
and  robberies  than  aimed  any  other  city  equally 
large.  As  the  Opulent  and  the  Educated  are  a  ore 
numerous  here,  in  proportion  to  the  poor  and  the 
uninftrucled,  than  in  ahnoft  any  other  town  in 
Scotland;  the  labouring,-  poor  and  the  ignorant  feem 
to  take  from  them,  the  tone  of  their  manners.  The 
public  amufements  in  Edinburgh  are  not  vet  too  nu¬ 
merous,  or  too  fedu&ive  to  operate  with  a  very  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  on  the  manners.  The  Theatre  is 
occadonally  crowded,  but  is  regularly  attended  with 
cagernefs.  Pantomime  and  tricks  of  h orf cm anjhip  have 
unfuccefsfully  tried  their  fortune  here,  as  public  amu- 
foments. — Perfuadcd  as  I  am  that  all  the  Dramatic 
S  f  f  2  entertainments 
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entertainments  of  modern  times  have  been  pernicious 
to  tjie  morals  of  thofc  among  whom  they  have  prevail¬ 
ed;  Y et,  at  the  fame  time,  fatislied  that  fitch  entertain- 
■  ments  are  beneficial  to  the  progrefs  of  refinement, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Sifter  Fine  Arts, — : 
nay  are  even  indifpcnfibly  necellary  among  a  People 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  luxurious  refinement  at  which 
wc  and  the  Nations  of  Europe  have  attained ;  I 
anxicully  wifh,  that  fome  means  could  be  devifed  by 
■which  the  Theatre  might  be  rendered  truly  a  School 
of  Virtue.  When  the  Tragedies  of  Efchylus;  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and,  Euripides  were  reprefented  on  the  Atheni¬ 
an  tinge Virtue  was  taught  on  it  little  lefs  correct¬ 
ly,  arid  perhaps  more  fuccefsfully  than  from  out- 
pulpits.  The  caches  feem  to  have  been,  lit  That 
the  rcbrcfcnlations  wore  occafional  not  continual  ; 
edly  T  hey  were  great  national  afls;  3clly  The  merits, 
and  efpecialiv  the  moral  eflefs  of  the  pieces  to  be 
acted,  were  previously  eili mated  with  care,  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  flate;  qt.hly  The  Actors 
wer and  there  were  no  Aftrcffcs  intermingled 
with  ihem  ;  ^thly  Virtuous  Morals  were  required  as 
a  fort  of  Profeffional  Qualification  in  them;  And 
-6fh!y,  Becaufe  they  were  among  the  moft  refpefta- 
b!e  characters  in  the  republic.  Now  the  circum- 
ftances  of  Edinburgh  differ  fo  much  from  thofe  of 
Athens,  that  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  feeing  our  ftage 
corrected  by  the  fame  reflraints  or  dignified  by  the 
fame 
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fame  advantages.  But,  if  our  Legiflature  fliall  ever 
find  ■  time  to  make  the  virtue  of  the  Nation  more 
particularly  an  object  of  their  care  than  they  have 
lardy  made  it ;  1  conceive  it  to  be  puilible  enough 
to  place  the  ftage  under  fuch  regulations,  that 
it  Ihall  be,  at  leaft  lefs  the  pander  of  vice  and  pro¬ 
fligacy,  than  at  prefent.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
aftonilhing  to  me,  that  the  citizens  of ,  Edinburgh' 
do  not  ufe  means  to  have  their  Dramatic  Entertain¬ 
ments  regulated  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  muli- 
cal.  The  patent  might  be  to  the  Town-Council, 
and  to  two  or  three  of  the  moll  refpeclable  Incorpo? 
rated  Bodies.  Thel'e  might  annually  appoint  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Theatre;  The  Directors  might  hire  for 
annual  falaries,  a  depute  manager,  and  a  Company 
of  Players :  Decent  Morals  fliould  be  required  in 
the  Actor  and  Actrefs  not  lels  than  in  the  Di¬ 
vine,  the  Lawyer,  and  the  Phyfician.  'The  Direc¬ 
tors  might  meet  weekly,  to  felect  the  pieces  to 
be  acted  for  the  week  fubfequent :  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  thefe  pieces  ought  to  be  always  the  firft 
confideration  :  and  the  Deputy. manager  fliould  be 
required  to  exclude  from  the  theatre  the  drunken 
and  the  diforderly,  and  to  inftitute  an  immediate 
profecution  againft  the  riotous:  The  Directors  fliould 
be  men,  the  molt  diftinguiflied  for  rank,  for  piety, 
for  virtue,  for  found  judgment,  for  good  tafte,  in 
the  whole  city.  But,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  thus. 
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Take  away  the  licentioufnefs ;  and  too  many  would 
think  the  entertainment  alfo  taken  away.  Sic  vivi* 
iur  Roma  ! — As  to  the  muftcal  entertainments  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  I  do  not  fee  how  a  Concert  could  be  ma¬ 
naged  on  a  better  plan  ;  It  is  fupported  by  a  i'ub- 
feription  of  the  moft  refpechible  lovers  of  nvafic  in 
Edinburgh :  The  performers  are  retained  at  hated 
fabrics:  Directors  appointed  by  the  fubferibers, 
hire  or  difmifs  the  performers,  regulate  the  mufic, 
and  manage  the  money  and  the  accompts  of  the 
fubfeription :  They  grant  alfo,  at  their  pleafure,  and 
upon  proper  application,  tickets  of  admiffion  to  fuck 
gentlemen  and  ladies,— ftrangers  or  others,  as  may 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  fubferibers.  The 
performers  are  alfo  gratified  with  benefit-concerts. 
Through  tliefe  means  tliefe  amufements  are  conduc¬ 
ted  with  great  decorum,  and  with  happy  effects. 
The  company  at  the  ordinary  concerts,  is  at  once 
(elect  and  varied.  By  the  benefit-concerts,  the  mu- 
fical  take  of  the  whole  town  is  gratified.  Dancing. 
JJfcmblics  are  held  regularly  through  the  winter,  in 
two  elegant  fuites  of  rooms  in  George’s  Street,  and 
in  George’s  Square.  Thofc  of  George’s  Square  are 
the  moft  felect,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  atten¬ 
ded.  Private  dances  in  Taverns  have  certainly  be¬ 
come  much  too  fafhionable  among  all  ranks.  They 
fliould  be  difeouraged  by  thofe  who  have  hulucnce  to 
regulate  the  public  taftc  in  them  matters.  Beiweep 
Deecnwer 
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December  and  April ,  Edinburgh  is  crowded  with  the 
ffudious,  the  bufy,  and  the  gay.  In  July  again,  the 
Races  of  Leith  render  Edinburgh  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  a  feene  of  feftivity  and  pleafure. 

Edinburgh  has  been  fdled  for  a  few  months  a- 
bout  I  he  end  of  rhe  luff  year,  and  the  beg:nnir.g  of 
the  prefen t,  with  the  noife  of  thofe  who  called 
themfjives,  Friends  of  the  People.  But,  it  wa3 
Vox,  £T  pr  jet  ere  a  nihil.  Wherever  two  or  three 
fimple  People  could  be  brought  together  by  the  tur¬ 
bulent,  they  were  named  an  Ajfociation  ;  and  Decla¬ 
rations  framed  for  them,  and  publiffied  in  their 
names ;  as  if  they  had  been  multitudes  of  thofe 
whofc  virtue,  intelligence  and  property  gave  them 
the  highelt  intcrefl:  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
No  fooner  was  the  eye  of  the  Public  fairly  opened 
upon  them  than  they  vanifhed  like  fo  many  fhadows. 


THESE  are  all  the  material  Obfervations  concern¬ 
ing  the  prefent  Hate  of  Scotland,  with  which  I  can 
at  this  time,  prefume  to  trouble  the  Public.  I  may 
have  been  often  miltaken.  But,  I  have  not  wilfully 
mifreprefented  any  facts :  and  I  ufed  pains  to  obtain 
correct  information.  I  have  anxioufly  avoided  fet- 
ting  down  any  thing  that  might  give  offence.  But, 
as  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  hardly  poffiblc,  that 
nobody 
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nobody  fliould  be  offended  by  feme:  or  other’ of -tfe' 
facts  related:  I  think  it  neceffary  to  mention,  that-, 
it  I  have  fet  down  any  thing,  .however  true,  that 
may  teem  give  reafonable  offence,  1  am  ready  to 
make  every  proper  apology ftill  more, — if  I  have 
any  where  undefignedly  made  a  milreprefentation, 
to  wound  any  perfon’s  feelings :  I  fliall  readiiy  alk 
pardon  of  the  offended  party,  and  adopt  any  means 
that  may  be  fuggefted  to  correct  my  fault.  I  have 
no  enmities  to  gratify.  I  have  no  defire  to  provoke 
enmity.  "Why  then  fhould  I  give  offence  ? - - 

I  have  alfo  to  offer  an  apology  to  thofe  whom  I 
may  perhaps  have  difgufted  by  my  impertinent 
praife ;  I  am  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fet  myfelf 
up  for  any  body’s  panegyrift.  But,  as  it  was  my 
intention  to  exhibit  a  fort  of  general  fketch,  in 
thefe  observations, — of  the  ftate  of  fociety, — of  in- 
duftry,  arts,  and  manners  in  my  country  ;  I  could 
not  well  do  this,  without  connecting  with  my  ac¬ 
count,  the  names  of  fome  of  thofe  refpectable  men 
who  do  the  greateft  honour  to  our  country  by  their 
abilities  and  their  virtues.  On  this  fcore,  therefore, 

I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  prefuming  to  mention  the 
names  of  men  who  may  well  difdain  praife  fo  mean 
and  awkward  as  mine. 


It 
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It  has  been. my  wifh  to  drop  nothing  but  what, 
— if  noticed  at  all, — might  tend  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  my  Country,  and  theintereft  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  of  Virtue,  of  pure  Religion.  Even  in  this 
too  I  may  have  failed.  If  I  have  unfortunately  fet 
down  any  thing  having  a  contrary  tendency ;  I  pray 
God  to  forgive  •,  and  intreat  the  reader  to  impute 
it  not  to  ill  intention,  but  to  ignorance  or  overlight. 


FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

AS.  this  volume  has  /welled,  to  what  my  Publijhers 
think,  an  unreafonable  fize ;  I  am  obliged  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas’s  Account  of  the  Macgre- 
gors,  for  a  vindication  of  that  Clan  from  fame  of  the 
afperfions  which,  in  confequence  of  their  misfortunes, 
have  been  thrown  upon  them, — in/lead  of  examining  their 
hi/lory  in  an  Appendix,  as  propofed. 

The  Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Perth,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  inferted  here,  is  alfo  ommitted,  as  a  committee 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.  are  now  employed  in 
making  up  this  Table  with  the  ulmoft  poffible  accuracy. 
It  will  be  publijhcd  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Statiftical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  a  copy  of  it  delivered  grati? 
to  the  purchafrs  of  this  Work. 


